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Art. L-ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

^ T THEN the calamity of the Mutiny fell upon our Indian 
‘ ry \ Empire, and the event of that terrible struggle hung in 
uncertainty, the nature of the crisis was, studied and its progress 
‘ watched with the deepest sympathy by two foreigners of Euro- 
pean celebrity, Alexis de 'Tocqueville and the Count de Monta- 
lembert. It would be difficult to find two persons more competent 
to form an enlightened judgment on the advantages or the evils 
of the English dominion in India. Both were men who had 
devoted brilliant talents to the cause of liberty and civilization, 
and both blended the ardent studies of the philosopher with the 
practical experience of the statesman. As foreigners they stood 
aloof from those party struggles which bias the minds of English- 
men on all national questions, and they were free from that 
peculiar spirit which often leads Englishmen to pass heavy cen- 
sures on the acts of their own countrymen. On the other hand 
tffby wore both so far connected with England by family ties, the 
one by marriage the other by descent, as to possess a knowledge 
of her institutions and history unusual in foreigners. It is not a 
little gratifying to those who amid the toils and trials of Indian 
life cheer themselves with the thought that they are not selfishly 
labouring for themselves alone, but are employed on a great and 
noble work, a wo"k which is already bearing good fruit and will 
hereafter do so more abundantly, to be supported in this hope by the 
opinions of two such men. It was cheering in the midst of these 
our greatest ififficulties to find that while some of our own country- 
men saw, in the mutinies, the rising of a people against a foreign 
ruler and hated institutions, these more impartial loo^rs-on saw 
only one of the struggles of barbarism against civilizkitiio/f, and 
hopefully predicted it a final one. 

Count de Montalembert^s mother was the daughter of a Bom- 
bay Civilian, the amiable author of the Oriental Memoirs ; ” and 

Id 
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may be thought to have had an hereditary affection for our 
Indian rule. But Tocqunville, far from any sucli bias, had 
made the subject of our Indian Empire his careful study. He had 
explored the history of our dependencies there with the view of 
finding the principles which should guide France in the govern- 
ment of Algeria, and had been led by these studies, not only to 
plan, but to commence a work on the settlement of the English 
in India. It will ever be a subject of deep regret that this design 
was interrupted by the distractions of public life and finally 
abandoned. It is difficult to overrate the value which such a work 
would have possessed. But it was left in a state which piecluded 
its publication, and in the collected w'orks of Tonpieville, lately 
completed by his biographer, this work docs not fin^ a place. 
There arc, however, passages, both in liis finished works and 
icattered throughout his correspondence and the remains now 
published, wliich give some indications of the writer’s views wh!^ 
regard to our Indian rule. We have thought it may not i )0 
uninteresting to our readers, who have not yet made themselves 
familiar with the writings of this givat^ thinker, if wo endeavour 
to glean and bring together some of (lie more important of these 
passages; and the task will cortaiidy not be without use if any are 
thereby induced to make a closer study of the author. The wri- 
tings of Tocquevillc have taken their place by the side of those of 
Montescpiieu, and must ever form one of the best studies of 
Indian statesmen. 

We are Ibe more induced to undertake this review because 
many of the works of Tocipieville have never been translated into 
English, and the collected edition may not often be accessible in 
India. 

But as the opinions of an author arc valued in proportion to 
our assurance of his competency to form a sound jildgment, ami 
we are intcrc.s!ted in knowing the process ot study and cxpoiiencc 
by wliich his mind was trained and his judgment ripened, wo 
propose in this article to give a short skeleh of Toc(iueville s life, 
as given by his friend and biographer, and, if we arc ni)t greatly 
mistaken, many of our readers will be interested by this slight 
sketch of the career of one who was not “ rocked and dandle<l ” 
into statesmanship, but won his position by much the same trials 
as are now moulding so many statestnen in this country. 

Alexis Charles Henry Clercl de Tocquevillc was 1)orn at Paris 
on tile 29th July, 1805. His father, the Count de Toc(pieville, 
oneoftbe/^anded gentry of Normandy, held under the Kestora- 
tiou suc(5essively the prefectures of Metz, of Amiens, and of , 
Versailles, and was a peer of France. He was also an author of 
some eminence, having uuitten successfully on the reigns -of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVl, His mother, of the family of Pelletier 
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de Rosambo, was a granddauf^htcr of Maleshcrbes. Tocqueville s 
early education was comluciod at home, and he is described by bis 
biographer as having learnt little, “if we can count as little, giX)d 
manners and good sentiments/’ And we may here remark that 
through life family ties and domestic atfections retained their hold 
on Tocquevillc’s heart in an eminent degree. His studies properly 
began with Ids entrance to the College of Metz, on his father 
being appointed Prefect of tliat town. M'here, though w(‘ak in 
Latin and Greek, he from the first took the lead in French com- 
position ; and in 1822 he carried off the prize of rhetoric and 
thus closed with distinction his academical career. 

But the real studios of Tocqnevillc were now to commence, and 
the true bent of his intellect to be discovered. In 1820 he set out 
in compatiy with an elder brother on a journey which took them 
tlirough Italy and into Sicily. With that diligence which he 
^vinced through life, he went through the course of ordinary 
students, lie visited every museum, noted every picture and 
every medal, and began a careful study of the principles of archi- 
tecture. He even commenced a work of imagination. Iii the 
style of our early essayists, after a <lay of fatigue in cxploritjg 
the ruins of Rome, he supposes himself to have ascended the 
Capitol on the side of the Campo Vaccino, and there overcome 
with fatigue to have thrown himself on the ground, and fallen 
asleep. While he sleeps Rome in all her ancient grandeur ap- 
pears before him, and so on, in the style of the writers of France, 
Italy, and England a century ago. But this was evidently not 
the bent of Toc(piavilIe’s mind, which, however, was soon to appear. 
“In his journey in Sicily where he was a witness of the miseries 
“ which a detestable government inflioted upon the people, be 
“ was led to meditate on those first principles upon which the 
•■ prosperity or misery of peoples depends.” To study, analyse, and 
describe living men and modern institutions was henceforth his 
congenial task, 

lie was now to be introduced to official life, and in 182G on 
reaching his majority was recalled from his travels by his appoint- 
ment as “ Juge auditor” at Versailles, where his father was now 
Prefect. 

“ Had Alexia dc Tocqueville been an ordinary man,” his bio- 
grapher observes, “ his career might have been considered to be 
“ no\)(^naikfed out. His name, bis family, bis social position, bis 
“career, all seemed to point out the road to be followed. Grand- 
“ son of Maleshcrbes, was he not sure of reaching .tlic liighest 
“ post of the magistracy even without efiort, and by^-rtlfe more 
time. Young, amiable, related to all the best families, 
^^jnstified in aspiring to one of the highest matrimonial con- 
nexions, and such indeed had already been offered to him, he 
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** would have espoused some rich heiress. His life confined to a 
“ narrow circle, would henceforward have flowed on gently and 
respectably, it is true, in the regular fullilment of the duties 
“ of bis office, surrounded by the comforts which a good salary 
“ affords, in the midst of the interests, limited but certain, of 
the magistracy and of the modest and peaceful enjoyments of 
“ private life.” 

The life thus pictured was not suited to the tastes or the 
character of Tocqucvillo, who from the first was resolved to owe 
his advancement to himself alone ; and, as the office which he 
held did not offer any opening to his talents, lie solicited and 
obtained permission to take part in the duties of the “ Ministere 
public.” 

It was in the discharge of these duties fliat he gained the 
^friendship of a colleague, his future hiogiapher, who is able to 
descrilie the rest of his career from personal knowledge, a /id n- 
calls with pleasure the indications which liis friend then afforded 
of future eminence ; and dwells with fond recollection on their 
mutual studies aud mutual aspirations. In many respects we are 
forcibly reminded of the biography of onb of our own couiitrymeii 
between whom and our present subject we see a rcmark.ahle 
similarity, wo mean Francis Horner, “Is it necessary,” 
Tocqucvillc's biographer writes, “ to say that a mind so greedy of 
independence, of space, often roved beyond the narrow sphere of 
“ the law, to which the duties of his profession alone attached 
“ him, to enter on the arena, at that time, so freely open, of the 
general questions of politics. Wlicn the task of judicial func- 
“ lions was accomplished, as soon as the duties of the sessions and 
the bar wore fulfilled, the two colleagues, now fiiends, united 
by the tie ol common tastes, as well as similaiityof ideas and 
“ opinions, threvv tiiemselvcs upon their self selected studies ami 
“ above all those whicli had history for their ohjeet. Then wh;\t 
“ diligence 1 wliat emulation ! what charms in this lifo of labour! 

“ what sincerity in the pursuit of all that is true! what reaching 
“ forward to the future, to a future imhoumled, unclomhal, such 
“ as the generous passions and the trust of youth open out to the 
“ ardent spirits and generous hearts, at an epoch believing and 
“ impassioned. 

“ Those wlio know not that epoch (1827-28), and who know 
“ only tha self-indulgence and indifference of the*presti«it, can 
“ scarcely comprehend the glow of those days. Twelve years had 
“ elapsed /mice the Empire fell. For the first time had France 
kuownJinerty and loved her. That liberty a consolation for. 
some, a sovereign good to others, had created a new country' 
*1 for all, Jnstituli(;fis had taken the place of a single ina/i. 

“ New manners, the development of individual instincts in the 
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midst of profound peace, opinions, necessities till then unknown, 
all had contributed to pour new life into a nation born again. 
Yes, it must be admitted that then, within the old parties of 
“ the Revolution and of the Empire, whose liberalism was but 
“ a lie ; in the midst of differences inherent in liberty itself, there 
“ was then a France sincerely liberal, passionately attached to 
her new institutions, jealous to sustain them, prompt to take 
“ alarm at their dangers, and seeing in their maintenance or in 
their fall the success or the reverse of her own destiny. It was 
“ the first time that the great problem of constitutional liberty 
“ was seriously tried in France.*' 

We have', given this passage at length, because viewed by tho 
light of s^ibsequcnt events, the Revolution of 1880, tho over- 
throw of Louis Philippe, tho Republic, the Second Empire, it seems 
to put forcibly before us the trials for wliich such a mind ag^ 
T%)cqueville’s had to arm itself in entering on public life. 

Tocrpicville was himself, both from hereditary feelings and 
calm judgment, sincerely attached to constitutional monarchy ; 
but his enquiring and almost anxious turn of mind showed him 
only too clearly the dangers which were gathering round it in 
France. “ Eminently pnoctical in ail his speculations, ho studied 
the past only with a view to the present, and he studied foreign 
“ countries only with reference to his own." He was an ardent 
lover of liberty, but he felt that in France the tendency of tho re- 
volution which he saw now in progress was towards e(piality not 
towards liberty ; and indeed in this spirit of 0 (piality ho saw tho 
greatest danger that liberty had to fear. Already those great 
“ problems liad set themselves to his mind which were to occupy 
“ his life and for the study of which he was one day to interrogate 
“the New World. How could that equality which separates and 
“ isolates men, how could it consist with liberty ? How could that 
“ power which emanates from democracy he prevented from hc- 
“ coming a tyranny ? Where find a force to counteract it, where 
“ men arc all equal it is true, but therefore all equally weak ? Is 
the future of modern society to be at the same time democracy 
and despotism ? Such were the questions which from this time 
“ occupied liis thoughts and troubled his mind.” 

The Revolution of July came and realised many of Tocqueville s 
anticipations, and some ot his fears. In the fall of the elder 
branch the *1101186 of Bourbon lie saw a severe blow td constitu- 
tional monarchy. But the constitution of 1830 was a second, and 
perhaps a last, attempt to establish this principle in France.; and 
Jocquevillo gave in his adhesion though he was far from' sharing 
uwe enthusiasm of the day. Within six months he was on his way 
to ^merica. 

i^re than ever convinced that France was hasteninsr towards 
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democracy, and tliat in this direction lay her perils, he longed 
to stiuly the institutions of that great country in which democracy 
and lil)erty were then co-existent. He proposed to his colleague 
and friend to join him, and the proposal was received with alacrity; 
but, being both of them in official employment, the sanction 
of Government was necessary. Among the many subjects which 
these days of revolution and reform had brought forward that of 
prison discipline was one, and a proposal of the two young men, 
to visit and report on the prisons of America, was favouiably 
received by the Minister of the Interior; and they were soon on 
their way to the Uuiied Slates, with all the advantage of official 
position and a public mission. It has often been said/' adds 
M. do Beaunjont, that this mission was the cause of Toccjueville’s 
“ journey. The truth is it was not the cause but t'ne mea7is, 
^“The real and predetermined object of the journey was, the study 
“ of the institutions and manners of America.” 

Thus at the curly age of twenty-five had Toc([ueville adopted 
those opinions which formed the settled convictions of his life and 
round which all his observations on existing societies, and all his 
studies of past history, naturally grouped themselves ; and he now 
entered upon that course of mingled travel and literary research 
which in three short years, one of travel and two of study, placed 
him in the highest rank of the thinkers of his time and of the 
literature of his country. “The tendency of vsociety towards demo- 
“ cracy and ccpiality was ever before him. In his own country, on 
“ the continent of Europe, in England, in the events passing beforo 
“ his eyes, in every page of Iho history of every (.'liiistian country 
“ for tlie last seven hundred years, he saw one constant irrcsistildo 
“ movement towards e(|nality. He has since described his 
“ hook as coin]K)sod under the intiuence of a sort of religious 
“ dread produced in his mind l)y the view of that irresistihio 
“ revolution which, for so many ages, had been marching through 
“ every obstacle and which wo now see advancing tli rough the 
“ ruins Avhicb it has ma<le.” That in his own country this wns 
a march towairds military despotism he was fully persuaded. 
But was it iHM^essarily so? If there was a country in which 
equality and liberty co-exisled, what were the peculiar institiitious" 
of that coimtry to which liberty owed its security. These strong 
feelings gave an eainestness to his observations and unity to his 
sulject which combined with accuracy of thought 'and ojiaian of 
style ensured to the product of his labours immediate and world- 
wide popi|Jiarity. 

To state; what were the answers which the New World yielded 
to his enquiries would he to analy.se the “ Democracy in America./^ 
This wo cannot here attempt. Suffice it to say that in the “de- 
ccutializatiou ” of its government he saw the safeguard of Aipri- 
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can lil>ei’ty ; and in the following passage he summed up the 
practical conclusion of his studies. “Christian nations appear to 
“ me to offer in our day a fearful spectacle. The movement which 
“ is hurrying them on is already too powerful to be arrested, but 
“it is not yet so rapid that they need despair of guiding it. Tlieir 
“lot is in their own hands — a short time and it will have escaped 
from them. 

“ To instruct the democracy, tore-animate, if this be possible, its 
religious faith ; to purify its morals ; to roguhite its inoveineuts ; 

“ to substitute, little by little, a knowledge of public business for its 
“present want of experience, a knowledge of its true interests for 
“its present blind instincts ; to adapt its government to time and 
“ place ; modify it according to circumstances and men ; such is 
“the first of 'the duties devolving in our day on those who direct 
“society.” (rntroduction, p. 0.) « 

\ The period during which ho was employed on the composition 
of his work is descrihed by his biographer as having been the 
happiest of Tocipioville’s life. On their return from America the 
first duty of the two friends was to lay before the Government 
and the public the result' of their official mission, which had been 
ably and carefully executed. This was done by a report to the 
minister, and the publication of a volume. — “ Ou the penitentiary 
system of the United States and ou its application in France." 
But an unexpected circumstance freed Tocipieville from the duties 
of office and placed his time entirely at his own disposal. His 
friend M. Beaumont, having declined to plead in a matter in 
wliich the part taken by the minister appeared to him in a dis- 
honourable light, had been dismis.sed from office. Toc(|uevillo, who 
agreed in the opinion and sentiments of his friend, considered it 
bjs duty also to resign, and did so in the following words 
“ M. le Procureur-Gdndral, 

. “ Being at tliis moment at Toulon where 1 am engaged in the 
“ examination of the * Bagne ’ and other prisons of this town, it 
“ is only to-day that I have learnt by the ‘ Afoiiiteu'r ' of the lOth 
Ma,y, the rigorous, and I must be bold to say the supremely 
“unjust, measure which the Keeper of the Seals has adopted to 
“ wards M. G. de Beaumout. 

“ Attached for a long time past by intimate friendship to one 
“ who has thus met with dismissal, whose principles 1 share and 
“ whose^couduct I approve, 1 consider it my duty voluntarily to 
‘share his lot, and to quit a position in which neither past services 
‘ nor conscientiousness form any safeguard from Tindeserved 
“ disgrace. 

1 have therefore the honour to request ycu, M. le Procureur 
submit to Mr. Keeper of the Seals my resigjiation of 
omce of ‘ J uge Suppliant ' at the Tribunal of Versailles, 
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Tocqueville was tiju.s free to ^ive liis whole time aud heart to 
his work. The picture of those two happy years is plcasiugly paiut- 
ed hy M. Beaumont. Free from othcial cares, iu easy circum- 
stances, happy in a virtuous attachment to one who was to he the 
companion of his future life, Tocqueville was able to apply his 
mind, without one distracting anxiety, to the development of those 
thoughts which had already become fixed convictions. A letter 
written to his father, on the eve of his departure from America, 
gives us a vivid impression of the aspirations and fears of the 
young author modestly conscious of power, on tlie eve of becoming 
cehihrated. 

“ This letter, my dear father, will probably be the last that 1 
“ shall write to you from America. Piaise be to Ood, we hope to 
“('nd)aik from New Yoik on the 10th or 20th February, and thirty 
“days being (he average hmgth of the passage, wc shall arrive in 
“ Fram:(‘ on (he 10th or 20tii Maich. / 

“ At this moment I am turning over many thoughts on America. 
Most of them are still in my head ; a ctmsideiablc number 
“ are already sketched on paper in the tir.^t germ and without 
“ arrangement, or aie contained in conVeisations which 1 ieduce<l 
“ to wiiting on returning home in the evening. All these })ie- 
“ paratives you shall see ; you will lind nothing interesting in 
“ itself, but you will /pidgc* whether anything can be drawn from 
“ them. During the la.st six weeks of our journey, while my body 
“ has been more fatigued, and my mind more at n-st, than they 
“ have been for long past, 1 have thought much of what might 
“ he wu’itten on America. To attempt to pre.seiit a eomplete 
“ pictuio of tlio TJnioii would he an umhuiaking utterly impiacti- 
“ cable tor one who has passed hut a single year in this vast 
“ country. 1 think, bcsid('.s, that such a woik would he (juite as 
tiroome as instinctive. One mn^ht on the other liand, fiy 
“ selecting one’s mateiials, oidy otVer those suhji'cts which liaye 
more or less connexion witli our own social condition and poli- 
“ tics. A woik on (his plan might have, at the same time, a 
permanent a,iid temporary interest. Sneh is the frame. But 
shall 1 c\'er have the time, and shall 1 liav’e the ability, neces- 
“ sary for filling it up? There is the (juestion. ddiero is besides 
“ one consideration which J have constantly before my mind. 

“ Eitlicr I will write nothing or I will write what I think ; ami 
“ all truth is not fit to he told. Within two months, 1 h' 9 pe, at 
latest we may talk over all this at our leisure.^* (Nouvelle Cor- 
respondence, vol. VII., page 211.) 

In January 18J.5 the two first volumes of the Democracff in ^ 
America wane published, and at once eslabli.shed tlie reputation 
of Alexis de I ocqueville. ]u France, iu America, in Englai^t, 
the work was received with unbounded annlau.se. The Amei;wau 
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saw the institutions of his country analysed with masterly skill 
and made clearer, even to him, than they had ever before been. 

As the calm opinion of a foreigner, the thoughts of Tocijuovillo 
were received in America witli the same pleasure as those el 
Montesquieu and Delolmc luul been i'tc -iv(!d by the taigll.-^h, 
when they analysed, and hchl up to the admiration of the couli- 
nent, the safeguards of tlie Jh'itish Constitution. In the deeou- 
fralizatioii of municipalities they were taught to sec the hiiLli- 
piace and the stronghold of hherty ; to SCO “ local liberties cstablish- 
ed beyond tlie range of the dangers which menace tlie great 
“ political libeity, in such wise that in the event of the fall of 
, “ tills, the otliers would not perish with it/' In England the 
work bc'Ciyne immediately and extensively poiiular. The cvi- 
; (fence of an impartial witness as to the working of English insti- 
'tiilions, modified to suit a republican form of government, could « 
n*t fail to he of deep interest ; and it was quickly seen that the 
work of the young author of twcuty-nine was to take its place 
among the standard works ot litciature. 

Tiio puhlicalion of these volumes was shoiily followed by Iho 
mairiage of Tocijueville to Miss Mottley, an English huly ; a 
marriage of puio disinterested affection, which secured, for the 
twenty-five remaining years of his life, a companion who appre- 
ciated his genius, rejoiced in his success, and shared his anxieties 
and his trials. 

'file preparation of the two concluding volumes of the Demo- 
cracy occupied a pciiod of live years ; a fact which may be easily 
accounted for by the very splendour of his liist success. To sur- 
pass, rather iliaii fall shoit of, what had already been attained was 
a natural desire. And what was wanting in the freshness of a 
iinjt untrammelled effort must bo compensated by additional per- 
fection in thought and stylo. M. Beaumont has observed, in 
au/)tlier place, that so great was Tocqucville s diligouco and so 
scru])ulous his care, that to publish a single volume lie wrote ten. 
it may bo said here that to publish these two last volumes of his 
Democracy ho read hundreds. To supply the deficiencies of his 
f'aiiy study, the great moralists and historians of ancient and 
modern days were greedily devoured, and lie described himself to 
one of his friends as experiencing tin; same pleasure, in the perusal 
of these groat masters of thouglit, as Marshal Soult felt in study- 
ing geog#aphy*aftor he had become Minister of Foreign 'Affairs. 

But other circumstances tended also to retard the completion 
of these volumes. In 1836 'J’ocipieville succeeded to the family 
^bateau of Tocqucville in Normandy, and with it to the interests, 
!^h ^agricultural and political, of a country gentleman, in a part 
of^^aiicc where those duties nearly resemble the functions 
disc^rged by the lesidcut gentry of our own countiy. The calls 
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of the petty magistracy, and tlie interruptions of contested 
elections, mingled witli the studies of the philosopher ; and the 
publication of the latter portion of the Dmwcracy in 1840 was 
preceded by Tocqucvillc*s return to the Chamber of Deputies 
as representative of the arrondissement of Volognes in the de- 
partment of La Manche, 

With the publication of his third and fourth volumes Toeque- 
ville’s literary career closed for a period of fifteen years. 

These fifteen years were passed in political life. M. Beau- 
mont has marked with much discrimination the qualifications 
and disqualifications of his friend for this new sphere. In 
perusing it wc are forcibly struck by the similarity of Toequevi lie’s 
position, in the Representative Chamber of France, with that 
of our own Sir Janies IMacintosh in the House of Comilioiis. The 
following extracts will sliow in what the resemblance consists : — 

“ Toc^picville did not, it must be admitted, on his first appeap* 
ance ill politics, take liis place in the liighest rank as be had 
“done from the first in liteiature : and for this reason, tliat 
“ although endowed witli tlie chief (jualifications that go to form 
“ tlie statesman, he was wanting in some of the characteristics 
“ which make a great orator, and, under parliamentary government, 
“ it is impossible to be the one without being the other. He 
“ spoke with ease, with much elegance, but his voice was somc- 
“ times wanting in powt'r, arising from physical weakness (d 
“ condition. Idio strifes of the tiihiino re([iiirc, on the part of tlic 
“ orator, as much vigour and savfj/rotd as are rc([uircil from the 
“soldier and general combined, lor in piililic assemblies the 
“speaker is, at once, general and soldier, has both to light and 
“ to direct. Such contests were beyond the strength of Toc(|uo- 
“ ville, who never engaged in tlu-m witliout liis licaltli being 
“ shaken. For him the cifci’t was too great to he often attempted. 

“ The consc(pienco was that he mounted the tribune too seldom 
“ to become master of it. 

“ Another cause pi ( judicial to Toc<pieville as an orator was 
“ the liahit which Ids mind had formed in writing. It is pos* 

“ siblo no doubt to cite some instances of great writers who after- 
“ wards became great orators, but it is not less true as a gcuerah'^ 
“ rule, that to write a hook is a ha*! preparation for speaking well 
“in public and on the .spur of the moment. Almost all Ike 
“ great merits of a book are defects in a speech^ Toc^uevillo 
“brought with liim to the Cliamhcr the habit.s and methods of 
“ a writer, Jn his eyes a speech was too much a work of art, 
instead ol being only a means of action, h^or a (houglit to 
‘‘ ho worthy to he cairicd to tho tribune, it must, in liis opinieV 
“ he not only true, hut llicrc was another consideration, it mj^ 
he uewc lie bud an inbunuouutahle repugnance to 
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“ wtecs— an admirable feeling for one who is writing a book, but 
the most destructive of all to an orator, speaking in largo 
assemblies where the commonplace is the chief favourite, 

“ Tocquevillc had, moreover, in his literary practice and even 
“ in the study which he made of the art of writing contracted 
“ anotlier habit, always good for the author but often prejudicial 
to the orator ; that of never saying a word more than was 
‘‘ necessary to give expression to his thought and to make it 
“ intelligible to the mind of every person endowed with ordinary 
“ ability° The orator is governed by quite a diilerent law, that 
of adapting the length of his discourse to the impression made 
“ on his audience, of following up those impressions step by step, 
of stopping the development of his thought the moment it ap- 
“ pears t(? bo understood, or of continuing^ it under a new form 
when ho finds it has not been well taken in.” ^ 

• M. Beaumont further observes that during the greater portion 
of his parliamentary career, from 1839 to 1818, Toc(iucville was 
placed in the position least suited to his peculiar qualifications. 
Admirably adapted to speak with dignified and winning authority 
in office, he had too little- of the tribune or the agitator to qualify 
him for opposition. For government be was eminently qualified. 
“ Tocquevillc,’' says his biographer, “ was eminently practical, 
“ to the great surprise if not to the great chagrin of tliose who 
will have it that the man who is pre-eminent in thought must 
be inferior in action. He possessed the two great qualities of tho 
“ politician tho first, that clear view which penetrates the 
future, discerns beforehand the way to be followed, and the rocks to 
“ bo avoided, secs farther and ahead of others — a quality valuable 
not only to the member of Government, but to every leader of 
“ a party ; the second, the knowledge of men. No one knew 
‘•better than he, how to attach them to him and to make use of 
“ them ; to discern their qualifications and their defects ; to pro- 
fit by the one and the other ; to require from all the service for 
“ which they were best adapted and, when that service had been 
“ rendered, to have thorn pleased with him, and with themselves. 
“ Very open and very discreet, never underhand, never saying 
“ anything but what he wished to say, just so much as he wished, 
“ and when ho wished, and saying it with a grace which gave a 
“ high value to his every wurd, Tocquevillc was in short evidently 
“ one ©f thos5 men eminent in mind, in talents, and in character, 
“ who under a representative government and in settled times 
“ are destined to take a leading part in the affairs of their country. 

But the whole of his parliamentary life was passed in unsettled 
^ times and in opposition.” 

XTocqueville’s fame therefore as a member of the legislature, 
lil\ that of the gieat and virtuous man to whom we have compared 
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liim, rcstfi on tlio part wliicli he took in promoting measures 
for the benefit of humanity, especially in reganl to prison disci pi i no 
and slavery, and on some speeches whicli, 1 hough coldly received 
in debate, are read with pleasure and admiration in the closet. 

One of his public services during this period requires now to 
be specially noted. In 181(1 Toc<)uovillo was nominated Presi- 
dent of a Commillec of the Chamber appointed to report upon the 
aflhivs of Africa, and on ijim devolved tlu; duty of drawing up the 
report of the Commission. To make himself master of the sub- 
ject he bad twice visited Algeria, in 18 tl and 1845, and it appeans 
to have been at this time tliat his thoughts were directed to the 
kindred subject of the British power in India. Tlie report, wliich 
is one of the most valuable of the anflior’s productions, bears evi- 
dent traces of tin's study, and ])roves with wbat lil)Qrnlity and 
candour the author would have reviewed onr institutions had the 
•work been completed wliich be proposed to write, and, as we bavp 
seen, had actually begun. 

The Revolution, winch 'rocqueville saw ever in progress, over- 
threw the Covernment in 1818, and to his deep grit'f destroyed the 
last hope of the ostablishmentof constimtional monarchy in Franco. 
But as long as liberty survived d’ocque\illc clung to it, and gave 
in his adhesion to the Republic as the only means of saving the 
country from ana reby. He even held for a short period in 18 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, under the Presidency of Cavaig- 
nac ; and during his brief tenure of ofilct^ was able to afford proof 
of the liighost capacity for a<]justing the affairs of nations, and for 
maintaining the dignity of bis own country. In October of that 
year he quitted otlicc, but still clung to bis scat in the Chamiicr so 
long as any hope of a constitutional giivernnient remained. In 
December 1851 he hastened from the cliarms of climate and so- 
ciety at Sorrento to sliarc the dangers of his colleagm s, and was 
his place in the Chamber when the cov'p (Cvlut put an end to 
its existence atid to bis ])olitical life. He was arresti'd with 
200 of bis colleagues and confined in the Chateau de Vincennes 
from which he retired into private life. 

Debarred from the active service of bis country 'Jbcipievillo 
now sought a distraction from the grief which the state of public 
affairs inspired, in a return to (he literary pursuits of his eaily 
years; and naturally selected a subject closely connoclod with 
the anxious thouglits which occupied his mind as ,to the future 
destinies of Franco ; that subject was tlic history of the T?mpirc ; 
or rather be proposed not so much to write a history of the Empire 
as to point out and render intclligihlo the cause, the character, 
“and the heating of the great events which form the chief linty 
"in the chain ol that ])eri()d ; the farts being little more tha^' 
"a solid and conliuuoiis foundation on which to rest the 
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wliicli wore floating in liis mind, not only on that epoch, but 
ou that which preceded and tliat whicli followed it, on the 
'‘character of the period and of the extraordinary man who 
“ esta])li.shcd it, and on the direction by him given to the movc- 
“ inent of the French Revolution, to the fate of the nation, and 
“ to the dostitiy of Furoj)e.” 

To this task Toccpieville applied himself with his accustomed 
diligence. To discover the causes of the Revolution in the previ- 
ous^sociai history of France, was the first portion of his task, and 
five years of labour produced a volume published in 1856 under 
tiie name of “ L’Ancien Regime et la Revolution, a fragmeiio 
which wo believe will be considered the masterpiece of its author. 

M. Beaumont has justly observed that “if it is true that a 
“literary fcfe is a bad preparation for politics, it is not less 
“ true that political life is an excellent preparation for the 
‘Composition of a book, especially of a work in which the* 
study of contemporary facts is blended with history and in 
“ which the experience of the statesman is as much required as 
^‘the skill of the writer.” 'Phe work was received with unbound- 
ed applause, nor could it .fail to be a source of wonder as it was 
a crowning proof of the genius of the author, that on a subject 
apparently so exhausted so much could be written that was new, 
and at once admitted to bo true. 

Tocqueville was now at the summit of his fame. II is literary 
celebrity and his fre([ucnt travels had brought him into connexion 
.with most of the eminent men of Europe, and especially of our 
own country. His spotless character and engaging manners 
had won the regard of all ; and in 1857 when he was returning, 
after a short visit to Kngland, to his chateau near Cherbourg, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty placed a steamer of the Royal 
Na-vy at his disposal, the unusual honour was felt to have been 
fittingly and gracefully conferred; so high wois the esteem in 
wdiich the ernincid foreigner was held. 

The following two years were passed by Tocqueville at the 
ancestral chateau from which his name was taken, one of those 
<anciont hiiildings which survive in France to mark by their 
xlilapidation how completely the state of society under which 
they wore constructed has passed away. We do not know 
whether others have been much struck as we have been by 
one effect whicji the law of equal inheritance of landed property 
has prdfluced in France, we moan the entire absence of what 
in England is called “ country life,’' the absence of any resident 
gentry among the agricultural population. Tocqueville' has him- 
self assigned as one of the most potent causes of the ferocity 
eVneed hy the peasantry of France during the Revolution, wliich 
wa\ especially directed against the owners of the land, that 
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centralization wliicli had gradually deprived the landed gentry of 
all local authority and therefore of all power and with it of all 
responsibility for local improvement. To the peasant Ihereforo 
the landlord was known only as the collector of the rents of the 
land, and of those feudal imposts more galling still which land- 
lords continued to levy, when the feudal protection in which they 
had originated had passed away. If this effect of a despotic 
government tended to empty the chateaux of the ancient nobles, 
and to draw their owners to the capital and the court, tlic 
law of equal inheritance has effectually prevented any modern 
country houses from springing up in their place. Jt is 
obvious that if one of the moneyed class should purchase land and 
build a house proportional to its extent, in the next generation 
the house would l)o disproportioned to the means of any single 
«. member of the family, and in two or three generations would pro- 
bably stand deserted on one of those plots into which the soin)f 
Franco is divided. It is most probably for this reason that after 
traversing Franco three times from one end to the other we 
could not remember to have seen a single country house in the 
course of construction. Suburban villas were springing up in 
abundance round all the towns, but all tlic country houses, 
properly so called, showed signs of dilapidation and decay. Wo 
remember too to have observed in driving from the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, before the days of railroads, hardly to have met a gentle- 
man’s carriage beyond tlie limits of the towns. The land-holder 
of France now resides in tlie town, and, where tlie metayer system 
prevails, only when tlio tenant has reaped his crop and placed it 
in heaps in the field, issues forth to select his half of the heaps. 

The family of Tocquevillo appear to liave clung with fond 
tenacity to the ancestral home and local interests ; and although 
Alexis was youngest of three brothers an arrangement dictafed 
by family affection had, on the death of their mother, rendered 
liim the possessor of the chateau and manor of Tocquevillo. Tlie 
cliateau is dcscrilicd as “ situated on the coast of Normandy, 

“ in a beautiful and fertile country, commanding a view of the 
“ sea and of the fort of Cherbourg, hut much dilapidated — full of 
'‘ recollections and ruins.’' No words can describe so well as’ 
Tocqucville’s own the life which he led in this seclusion. 

In a letter to liis nephew, Karon Hubert de Tocquevillo, ho 
writes : “‘My mornings are devoted to study and myffays av3 passed 
“ in the fields superintending the workmen. We have at present 
in handsome large works wliich wo are pressing on as fast as 
we can, to render our exterior much what we should be, Whcir 
‘‘ this is done we shall undertake some small works only ; for yd 
‘ are not of the class of those idlers who can only bear the coun^^y 
“on condition of having a multitude of work-people and La'''J 
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'sooner thoroughly established themselves than they weary of it. 

‘ I thiuk you will find Tocqueville much changed for the better 
‘ when you return there, and this I hope may be in the present 
** year. For the first time in the twenty years that I have lived 
in this country I have endeavoured in some degree to arrange all 
“ the old papers which are crammed here into what is called the 
“ ‘ Cliartrier * (Charterhouse). A complete examination of these 
** would have taken more time than I had at my disposal, but the 
“ little that I have seen of these family documents has interested me 
greatly. I have come across the line of our fathers for nearly four 
“ imiulred years, finding them always at Tocqueville, and their 
“ history mingled with that of all the population around me. 

There is a peculiar charm thus to tread the soil where our 
‘‘ ancestors liave dwelt, and to live amidst a people all of whose 
“antecedents arc mingled with our own. I await your coming ^ 
“4o complete these studies which have interest only for ourselves, 

“ but for ourselves have a very great interest. I have had the 
“curiosity too to glance over the old records of the baptisms and 
“ marriages of the parish ; they exist in part up to the sixteenth 
“ century. 1 observed, while reading them, that for three hundred 
“ years we acted as godfiithcrs to a large number of the iiihabi- 
“ tauts of the village ; a new proof of those mild and fraternal 
“ connexions which in those times still existed between the upper 
“and lower classes, connexions exchanged in so many places for 
“ feelings of jealousy, of defiance, and often of hatred.’" 

We have said above that Tocqueville’s metliod of composition 
was slow and laborious, but (his was rather the consequence of 
the nature of his subject, and of the conscientious care with which 
it was worked out, than to any want of rapidity of thought or 
easy How of diction. This is evinced by the extent of his familiar 
coTTcspondcncc in which he loved to pour out the feelings of a 
warm and genial nature, and to communicate his thoughts on 
thb passing events of the day. His correspondents both in France 
and England were numerous and included many of the illustrious 
names of both countries. While, therefore, in his country seclu- 
sion he diligently continued his labours on his great work, tho 

r buiTcnt events were carefully watched and excited as lively an 
iiiterest in the chateau of Normandy as in the busy world, of 
literature and politics. Tho two years at which we have now 
arrived added largely to the materials for a second volume of his 
work, but only a few chapters to the work itself; but they added 
largely to tlie volumes of the correspondence. 

But Toc(picvillc was now to be torn from both tho home and 
Vie pursuits \yhich he so much loved. Always of a frail constitu- 
ti\m his physical frame had several times nearly succumhed under 
; thcA^cmiiuds which his ardent mind had made upon it. But up 
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to the proseul finic no symptoms of consumption }iad ever shown 
themselves. Jii June 18 5«, however, a spitting of blood gave 
alatming proof of active disease. A retreat from the bleak air 
of Normandy was urged upon him by his medical advisers, and 
supported by the entreaties of his devoted wife. Too long he 
lingered ; and finally only removed to Cannes in November aftci 
passing three months in preparing a supply of books, manuscripts, 
and notes for the continuance of his work. 

The soft air of the south, its siinny sky and bright vegetation 
inspired the sanguine mind of Tocqucville with hopes and anticipa- 
tions which to tlic friends around him were ojily too })lain]y illu- 
sory. The delay had proved disastrous, and disease was doing its 
woik on the frail body, while the mind seemed moi;e vigoious 
and bright than ever, llis work was continued with uuromit- 
cting zeal, his interest in passing events was as intense as over, 
and his coriespondeucc with his numerous fricuds as full and free 
as before. But the end was at hand. “ At the same time,’" writes 
M, Beaumont, “that his intellect retained all its activily, his spiiit 
“ seemed to acfiuiro a deeper calm. Ills disposition becaihe daily 
“ moic gentle and more tender, bis character more poi feet 
“ tna), liis thoughts more religious and moie lesignod.” On the 
16tli April 1859, in the full possession of liis iuteilectual poweis, 
a believing and trusting Cliristiau, at the age of tifty-four years, 
Alexis dc Toc(iUCville [lassed away. 

Such is a brief sketeii of M, Beaumont's memoir, wiittmi, it ap- 
pears to us, with admirable taste though with all the warmth 
of adniiiing affection. The publication of two volumes of addi- 
tional letters and fragments has completed, in nine volumes, all 
the writings of ToC(|ueville tliat are destined to see the light till 
the present generation shall have passed away. Wc have endoa- 
vonred in the passages selected from the memoir to convey a 
just idea of the cliaiactcr of this gieat man. And we ])ioposo in 
a future article to collect from his writings tln^so passages which 
bear upon the government of our Indian Mmpiro. If they induce 
any of our readers, w ho have uot alieady done so, to acquuiut tlnmi- 
selves with tills writer, wc shall have pointed out to tliem an 
admirable example tor imitation in active life, and an invaluable 
modtd (jf literary style. 

We have, in the above pages, compared the subject of this 
memoir t(J two great men of our own country ; and wc sIksjII close 
it by saying, tlmt if we were asked to point out three biographies, 
which we should most strongly recommend to tiie attention of 
those preparing for an Indian otFieial career, w'c should name those 
of Sir James Macintosh, Francis Ilonicr, and Alexis dc Tuc<picvill/ 
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A Trarislatioii from the Peraian. 

I N tlie name of the houiitifnl and merciful God. 

A very brief (epitome r<viu*diiig Banii Hogain (usually addressed 
as Mumtaz-i-Maba!l, i.c., tbe chosen of tin? Soraj^Iio) and Nvell-knowu 
as Taj-Bibi (v'.c., Crown Lady) the wife of ihe conqueror Shah Jab^n, 
(i.e., King; of the World) and the daughter of Nawal> Asaf Khan, 
Minister of Slate, also the grantlchdd of Nawal) Itimad-ud-Daiilali. 
Also the names of the artisans and desxjription of the various^ 
atones used — also the monthly salaries of the individuals employed 
in erecting tlie magnificent Mausoleum (ie, the Taj) at Agra. 

It is related that the King Sliah Jahan (the conqueror) had 
four sons and four daughters. The first son was named Dara 
Shukoh (or the King of 'Dignity), the second Shah Shu ja (or the 
valiant King), the thiixl Muhammad Morar Bakhsh, the fourth 
Aurangzib Alamgir (or the Adorner and Conqueror of the World). 
Shah Jahan’s daughters were as follows The first was named 
Anjurnan-arie Begum (i.e., the Queen Adorner of assemblies), 
tbe second Geetco-aiie Begam (i.e, the Queen Adorner of the World), 
the third Jahan-arie Begam (Le., the Adorner of the world Queen), 
the fourth Dahr-arie Begam (Le, the Adorner of the world Queen). 

It is recorded that just previous to the birth of Dahr-arie, this 
infant cried when yet in her mothers womb. Immediately on 
Iv^aring tbe infant cry Mumtaz-i-Mahall, tbe motber, entirely 
despaired of life and at once summoned Shah Jahan to her side and 
weeping bitterly, .-aid : 

“Tlio time for us to be parted and say farewell is to-day. 

‘‘ Pain and separation are, to-day, coupled with our destiny. 

“ Ob, these eyes have seen a lovely fiicnd but a short time. 

Weep tears of blood, for to-day is the day of our separation. 

“ It is a fact, wedl known, that when an infant cries in the 
“womb, the ^mother never survives. As it is my destiny, new 
“ imm^iately to travel from this transitory world to tile immortal 
country, pray, oh King, pardon all my short-comings or faults. 
“ My departure is close at hand.” 

When Sh^h Jahan, the King and com^iieror, heard those 
'^elancholy words relative to her departure and so full ot 
^dness, he was so overcome from his exces.si\e love and affec- 
tio\^that he cried aloud in the anguish of liis heart, and hug^ 
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•tears like rain-drops flowed IVoin Ids eyes. Alas ! how Ctan the 
narrator explain the degree of liis Majesty’s grief? It simply 
baffles all description. Alas ! alas ! is all that can be said. 

The excellent and beloved Jbuiii Begam after weeping exces- 
sively again said, “ Oh King, during the period of my soul s captivity 
“ on this earth I have long been Um partner of your sorrows, and 
*‘now that God Almighty has deslined you to be a King, and bas 
‘‘bestowed upon you the .sovereignty ot tlie vorld, 1 leave this 
“ world with all the moic regret. For thi.s reason T have two 
“ Avishch which T trust you will approve of and cany out. ’ 

The King of the Woild tlum (|m>iionod the Queen as regards 
those wislns. The (Jmeti said, “ Oo<l Almighty has given you 
“ four sons and four ilaughtcr>> hy me. These ate ainplysaiflicieut to 
“ estahlish OUT race or lim'age. God ferhid that you should have any 
« “ other children hy any of the other queens of tlio Seraglio, only to 
“cau.se stiife and enmity with our ehildien. My second wisli 'is 
" tliut you should liuild o\er me such a raie, chaste, and lovely 
“ mausoleum as shall be considered unique.” With all his heart 
the King promi.sed to fulfil her wis.lies. When Dahi-arie Begam 
was bom she brought her mother’s heart away in her closed hand, 
and the motlier instantly died and joined tiic assemblies of the 
beauties of Paradise. 

Ferses. 

No one, in this world, is immoital. 

No one can snatch his life out of death’s grasp. 

Deceitful tate novel performs her .seeming piomises. 

JShe ever them at an op ijort unity. 

How beautifully has that sapunitmau (/.c, Saday) (who amassed a 
mine of wealth eonsisting of Wi.sdom’s Pearls) expressed himself; — 

“'riie world, oh brother, never remains with any of ns. 

“ It is .siiflicieut therefore to place your reliance ovly on itfi 

Creator (/.c, of the world.) 

lip to a period of about (six) moot Its after the death of the Queen 
the body was deposited, hy the (ihauk, in an unoccupied piece of 
ground, / e., not in tlie present Mausoleum; and plans on paper 
were brought and presented for in.spcction by artists of repute. 
When one was finally approved of, a model was fii;st prepared in, 
wood ; and afterwaids this chaste Mausoleum was built of *t'are and’ 
precious .stones, and ibe entire edifice was adorned and completed in 
seventeen years. 

Verses. 

Whoii MninliJz-i-Mahall left this woihl, the Virgins of Paradr^ 
opened the gate to admit her instantly. 
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On account of ilie date of her death the angels said, 
ever the abode of Muiniaz-i-MahalL* 


Paradise be 


The following is from tlio writings of Shahab-ud-dm Midicun- 
mad II., 1^., the invincible Shah Jahan : — 

Verses, 

Holy and admirable tomb, containing the Bilkris of tiie 
world, which has been made the cradle oi ike La.ly oj' tlio Universe. 

A brilliant abode resembling the Garden of Paradise. 

The walls and the doors adorned with gems, and the fresh 
breezes, pure as jewels of the first water. 

In this pure spot and magnificent mansion, the “ clouds of , 
rhercy” exude their moisture. 

Prayers are here answere<l, it is in fact the veiy spot wiiere 
Avorship meets with a favourable rcc(?ption. 

All the attendants (angels) are renowned throughout the world 
for their hospitality. 

The “ roses of pardon ” bloom throughout the gardens, the per- 
fume of which intoxicates the brains of the pure. 

The rose-buds smile but only under a veil. 

The only clouds that drop their moisture are ‘ Clouds of Mercy.' 
If a sinner enters that sanctuary as an asylum he obtains pardon. 

The rose-buds smile with ardent desire to bo expanded, and 
the gentle zephyr, their assistant, docs not even stir the tender 
grass. 

Should a sinner enter this mansion, he will be cleansed from 
his sins. 

&c. &c. tVc. 

Note by Translator , — I have here omitted a number of stdl 
more overdrawn similes, which are consideiod to be tediou.'. to 
general readers. 


* -Acoordin^^ to tlu- v.ilm* f Tlio beloved of Solomon, a very 

the Persian words, slie »lied in the virtuous woiumh. 
year 1040 of the llijrali era. 
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The Tdj. 


A desCTiftion of fhe stoupfi used in the lyreparatlon of the nwsaic 
n'orl and in the erection of the onagnijirent Mausolenm. 


Nameh of Stonfs. 


ronielian 
Ditto 
Tincjuoise 
L.'jpis Lazuli ... 

Coral 

.Ai^ate & Onyx 
Porcelain 

Lahsnnia 

, A false .stone like tlie Ruby 
stone ... 

Pie-Z.ihtir 
Onalior .stone 

The Kare-slone ' , . 

Bla<‘k stone 

Op.ii 

Al.'iba.ster 

Red or Rlood-stone 

Afjate 

f>nno-Nakh(id 


FkoM UUKXCE RECFlV^irx 


Baghdad 

Ara))ia Felix (Yemen) 

Oi.and Thiliet ... 

(le\lon 

The ocean 

South (‘f India 

Canara 

Nile 

Canges 

Rioni the nioiinfaina 

Kninaiiii 

Cwalior 

Siu.if 

l.leheii . ' 

Ditto 

.M.ikrt'mii 

Vai ions pi.ice.s 
Kh.imacli 


Quantity. 

M.iund.s. 

010 

210 

410 

2Sf) 

I It) 

510 

Beyond calciihi- 

tlOD. 

9I,^> 

245 

070 

1,010 

lU'voiid ealcnla- 
lion. 

.5,010 

«4.5 

4.5 

Beyond Cidi'nla- 
tion. 

4.5 

4.5 

225 


The weight of (he iStones hg meosnremeut per enhic yard. 


Marble 
Poicelain 
Black-.stone ... 
Jasper and Agate 
Red -stone 
Pie Zahiir 
Flint 

“ Wonderful stone ' 
Cry.stal 

Simg-“ Klmtoo ” 
L.ipis L.iziili , 
Solomon’s stone 
Fieckled stone 
Br'ilnf 

fiose-colonrcd .stone 


... ' Per cubic \ .ird 


Mannds. 

4i) 

7!) 

48 

95 

:io 

45 

57 

42 

85 

85 

JI2 

24 

12 

.«•> 

15 


Ruby O t Ms E.i.f-cM 07 Ms, ai..en.stoiic 125 Ms, ,S;ippl.iro I4.> 
Ms Porphyry 1 Ms, i.r.p.oise .S57 Ms, Gwalior stone 9-l.=> Ms, 
lle ulgent stone /D Ms Loarlstono 77 Ms, A false stouc like 
Ruby 17t) Ms, luloueea 49 Ms, Casliwere Marble— 
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A list of the artisans employed in building the magnificent 
Mausoleum : — 

1. A Christian, inhabitant of Rome, a rare plan-drawer and 
artist, on Rs. 1,000 a month. 

2. A manat Kljan, inhabitant of Sheraz, writer of royal titles, 
on Rs. 1,000 a month. 

3. Muhammad Jannaf Khan, Superintendent and Director of 
Masonry on Rs. 500 per month. 

4. A Christian artisan, who went by the name of Muhammad 
Sljarff, on Rs. 500 per month. 

5. Ismael Khan, “ dome preparer,” on Rs. 500 a month. 

(). Muhammad Khtin (inhabitant of Baghdad), an “elegant 
writer,” on,Rs. 000 a month. 

7. Mohan Lall, “ mosaic worker,” Rs. 500. 

8. Manhawar Lall, inhabitant of Labor, on Rs. 500 a month. 

'*0. Mohan Lall of Labor, on Rs, 0*80 a month. 

10. Khatarn Klian of Labor, “dome preparer,” on Rs. 200 
per month. 

The entire cost of the Taj is put down at (4) four krors, (II) 
eleven Lakhs,* and Rs. bS, 8 26-7-0. 

Translated from the Persian by 

R. P. ANDERSON, Qohiyel, 

MorAR, GwArJOR. Commandbui 34//i Regt N,L 

[Note. — The translator has left out a groat deal he imagined 
would not interest people who do not understand Persian. Some 
of the similes in fact would require endless notes to explain the 
meanings, and such might possibly be tiresome to peruse ! The 
object was merely to give a rough idea of tlio cost of the noble 
edifice the Taj at Agra, and to describe why it was built.] 


* Makinp; a grand total of forty twenty-six rupees, seven annas and 
niillions, eleven hundred and forty- six pie. 
eight thousand, eight huudretl and 




Art. in.-BERKELEY AND HAMILTON AS PRESENTA- 
TION I STS. 

I T is trusted tliat tlic suggestions offered in the following pages 
will not be without interest for some of our readers. We 
wish to l>rli]g before them the question whether Hamilton has 
so guarded his doctrine of perception, that a well-marked line 
can be drawn between it and the teaching of Berkeley. Para- 
doxical as the in(|uiry may appear it obtrudes itself upon us : — - 
Must not Hamilton’s real presentatiouism, that it may be har- 
monised with other of his doctrines, be construed as a scheme 
of objective idealism ? Can it only be saved at the expense of 
his consistency of thought ? 

VVe shall not consider Reids part in the Scottish crusade against 
idealism and scepticism. If he held the presentativc doctrine, it 
found a more powerful champion in Aamilton. Tt may be pre- 
ferred, with liesitation, to regard him as lioldiug wbat is erroneous- 
ly styled the finer form of the representative bypotbesis. Wc say 
ciToneouHly, because tlie unkno^Yn external reality is, on this 
bypotbesis, not represented, but sugg('sted, symbolised, necessi- 
tated as an object of belief.^ It is tlius that Reid is regarded by 
Brown, and J. S. Mill ; and it will be cnoiigli to refer the rcvader 
to MilTs Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, pp. 
207-217. Stewart may be dismissed, as accepting but not ampli- 
fying, the expression of Reid, as observed by Hamilton ■!* * * § 

Berkeley and Hamilton are both presentationists. W,ith 
both the object immediately known in perception, is the object 
that exists without. With representationists the immediate object 
is subjective, like the phantirsms of imagination ; but irresistibly 
suggests to belief an unknown external reality. 

Berkeley teaches that the percept exists ordy relatively as 
perceived ; to finite mind transiently and independently, to., 
infinite mind permauently and dcpendently. The relation of J 
existence is not that of subsistence and inherence, but of conscious 
subject and object known. | External objects arc, ' collections of 
ideas, '§ a plurality of ‘ sensations combined, blended, or (irone may 
so speak) concreted together ;’|| in the language of Jas. Mill ‘a 


* Mill's Examination, p. 191, 

t Lecture.s, vol. 2, p. 91. 

t Berkeley’fi Principles of Human 
Knowledf^e, § 49. 

§ Ibid, § 2. The leader will remem- 


her that with Locke and Berkeley a?; 
‘ idea ’ is that of which we are imme- 
diately conscioiiH as pre-senlcd in per- 
ception, or represented in imagination. 
II Ibid^ § 99. 
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cluster of sensations concreted ’ •* in that of J. S. Mill ‘ groups 
of sensations with a backgiouiul of possibilities of sensation. ’*t* 
They arc external ‘ in that they are not generated from within 
by the mind itself,’! and ‘ when they exist in some other mind.’ | 
In such groups the tangible and muscular modes, distance, size, 
shape, situation, when not actualised in sensation, are signified as 
possible by colours faint or vivid, confused or obscure, by organic 
feelings of straining, and adjustment of the eye.s, and other 
sensations, the language of nature.Jj Extended ami resistant 
percepts are real, as ‘ more strong, liv(‘ly,and distinct, than those of 
tlic imagination,’ II as having ‘ steadiness, order and coherence,’ || 
being ‘excited in a regular train or series, ’|| and as being not the 
creatures of my will.'^j’ Their esse is as the esse of 

mind is percij'iere. tt “ Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only open liis eyes to perceive them. 
Such 1 take this important one to Ik*, viz,, that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence 
without a mind, that their being is t<^ he perceived or known ; that 
conse([uently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do not exist in my mini or that of any other created spirit., tlioy 
mu.st either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of 
some Eternal Spirit— it being perfectly unintelligible, and involv- 
ing all the absurdity of abstrafuiou, to attribute to any single part 
ol them an existence iudependeut of a spirit. 

Hamilton teaches that the percept exists hutk relatively as per- 
ceived, and absolutely, imlcpendently of pereeption. “ \Ve may 
lay it down as an iimlispuled truth that coiiMciousiiess gives, as an 
ultimate tact, a primitive duality ; a knowledge of the uou-ego in 
relation and contrast to tlie ego. The ego and non-ego are, thus, 
given in an original syiithe.'.is, as conjoined in the unity of know- 
ledge, and, in an original antithesis, as opposed in the contrariety 
of exi.stence. Again conscitiusuess not only gives us a duality, but 
it gives Its elements in eipial counterpoise aud iiidepeudeiico. 
llio ego and non-ego, — mind and matter, arc not only given to- 


* Analysis of tho PluMiomcua of 
the Human Mind. 

t Kxtuniiiatioii of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy, Miap. 11. 

X Principles, § 00. “ Berkeley ac- 
knowledges ail (a) externality in our 
own possible expeiienco. past and 
yiture, as determined by natural laws, 
which are independent of the will of 
the recipient ; and (b) an externality 
to our own conscious experience, in 
the contemporaneous, as well us in the 


pa.st or future, experience of other 
miiida, finite or Divine.”— Professor 
Fi user's note. 

§ Berkele\’8 Essay towards a New 
Theory of Vision. 

li Principles § 30. 

IT Ibid, 20. 

** Ibid, § 3. 

^ ft Ibid, § 98 . Where see Professor 
Frasei’s note. 

XX Berkeley's Principles, § 6. 
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gether, hut in an alwolute co-cquality. The one does not precede, 
the other does not follow ; and in their mutual relation, each is 
equally dependent, equally iude|>endent.”* 

Taking common sense, not with Hamilton as the absolute oi 
common reason, but with Berkeley as the natural growth of unre* 
flective opinion, we cannot allow to real preseututionism any greater 
c‘onforniity to its dicta, than we can allow to objective idealism 
The many, with Berkeley, regard the coloured object as equally 
real with the extended and resistant object. Hamilton s doctrine 
implies a difference in the mode of existence of the primary 
and secondary qualities of objects, the primary but not the 
secondary existing in the absence of a percipient ; a ditference 
repugnant to the deliverances of the ordinary or unrefloctive 
consciousness. With Berkeley the primary and secondary quali- 
ties are alike equally subjective and equally objective. “ 1 am 
content,” says Berkeley, “ to appeal to the common sense of tne 
world for the tiuth of my notion. Ask the gardener why he 
thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden and he shall tell yoii^ 
because he sees and feels it ; in a word, because he perceives 
it by his senses, A.sk him why he thinks an orange-tree not to be 
tlierc, and he shall tell you because he does not perceive it. What 
he perceives by sen.se, that he terms a real being, and saith it i.s oi 
exists ; but that which i.s not perceivable, the same he saith hath 
no being.”*f- We cannot allow that uatuial dualism is a deli- 
verance of absolute or universal reason. That it is lefiised by the 
majority of analysts of the mind, is conclusive against it as sucli. 
To ancient Tmlian Speculation the conception of matter was un- 
known. | We demur against it also* as a deliveraiico of unso 
phisticiited belic't. We <{uostion whether the many have any beliet 
on the point, beyond an assurance of resistance to outward-passing 
activities. Put tlie <|uestiou to them, and explain it, and they 
will duubtle.ss reply ; l>ut in replying they already begin to plulo- 
sopliise. Such an appeal to common .sense is an appeal from culti- 
vated to uncultivated introspection. 

'riie question arises : Can what, with Hamilton, is the absolute 
existence of objects unperceived, be other than wliat, with Herke-j 
ley, is their permanent and dependent existence in the infinite ^ 
mind ? We shall try to show that this question may fairly be asked, 
if we are to demand consistency between Hamilton’^ opinions. 

* Hamilton’s Lectures, vol. 1, p. of tlie object world in a state of equi- 

poise. The.se three primordia wliich 
t Dialogues of Hylas and Philo- have been miabran.'slatod qualities, for 
b P they themselves are regarded as bast)) 

V • i p/cikriti of the 84nkhya.s, of qualities and actions, are poteii- • 
which has been mistranslated matter, tially what heir edects are actually, 
is a first principle inamfe.sted in v/;., pleasure iiaiii, and iiidiflereuce. 
three primordia or cmauativo caubca 
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The absoiiltc existence of objects apart from iicrccption, iu the 
true sense of the words, is hardly consistent with ITauiilton's state- 
ment that “ immediate or intuitive knowledcjjf; is iho knowledge of 
a thing as existing ; consequently, in this case, knowledge and e>v- 
istence infer each otlier. On the one hand wo know tlio object, b.e- 
cause it exists, and, on the other, the object, the object exists, since 
it is known.” * Can tlm real object km* vn, exist at the same time 
as a real object unknown ? This it must bo if it have an exist- 
ence absolute in the strict sense of the word. The object of per- 
ception must be at once a percept and something more than a 
percept. The object thus is partly presented, partly ivinains un])re- 
sented to consciousness. This hardly consists with the statement 
that conscioysnoss comprehends its object within its sphere + Does 
Hamilton regard the object unperceived and absolute, absolute 
and unperccived to the infinite mind? lie tells us: “All that 
there is now actually of existence in the \iniversc, we conceive as 
liaving virtually existed, prior to its creation, in the Creator ; and in 
imagining the universe to bo annihilatcil by its author, we can 
only imagine this as the retractation of an outward energy into 
power.”J Again, “The creation d nihilo means only that tho 
universe when created, was not merely put into form ; an original 
chaos, or complement of brute matter, having preceded a plastic 
energy of intelligence ; but, that the universe was called into ac- 
tuality from potential existence by the Divine fiat. The Divino 
fiat therefore was tho proximate cause of the creation ; and the 
Deity containing the cause, contained, potentially, the effect,” § 
Now, if this virtual or potential pre-existence was ideal, it must be 
ideal still, for Hamilton teaches that there is an absolute tautology 
between cause and effect : “ Causes are only the co-etficients of the 
effect ; an effect being nothing more than the sum or complement 
of all the partial causes, the concurrence of which constitutes its 
existence.” II Jf this virtual existence Avas not ideal, what w^as 
it ? If it be said that the virtual existence hero intended may be 
only a phenomenal existence ; we reply that it will follow^ that 
the created universe is merely phenomenal, which Hamilton as 
a substantialist must deny. If the pre-existence of material 
j things, and consequently according to Hamilton, their present 
existence, bo ideal in the Divine mind ; then IJainiltoii is at one 
with Berkeley, Igit this existence is miscalled absolute. It slionUl 
be stylecf,* as by Berkeley, independent of finite and dependent 
on infinite spirit. But if the objects thus pro-oxislent existed 
absolutely, then cither matter Is one with the Divine substance 


* Lcctiirort, vol. 2, p. 89. § Di.^cus-.ions, }>, G15, ihHCs 

t Lectures, vol. 2, p. 228. !1 Lccturey, vob l,p. *^7. 

1 Ibid, p. -ioo. 
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(material pantheism), or the contradiction will emerge of snbstanco 
existing in substance, a contradiction fatal in the Hamiltonian 
philosophy. “ Whatever violates,*' says Hamilton, “ the laws, whe- 
ther of identity, of contradiction, or of excluded middle, we feel 
to be absolutely impossible, not only in thought but in existence. 
Tlius wo cannot attribute even to omnipotence the power of mak- 
ing a thing dilferent from itself, of making a tiling at once to 
be and not to bo, of making a thing neither to be nor not to be. 
'Ihese tlircc laws thus determine to us the sphere of possibility 
and impossibility ; and this not merely in thonglit but in reality, 
not only logically but metaphysically.” ^ "Tlie laws of identity, 
contradiction, anti excluded middle arc not only logical, but meta- , 
physical principles.”*!* Again : “ If the true cliaractor of objec- 

tive validity be universality, the laws of logic arc really of that 
character, for these laws constrain us, iiy their own authority, to 
regard them as universal laws not only of human thought, but* of 
universal reason.”; Hamilton, therefore, could not justify the con- 
tradiction by the inconceivability of the unconditioned ; and wc are 
reminded of his words : “We may never, perhaps, anive at truth, 
\)ut wo can always avoid scU-contradiciiou.”§ \Ye have thus tried 
to show that a charge of uucoiiscioua idealism might with some 
plausibility be preferred against 8ir W. Hamilton. Against tlie 
theological, objective hlealism, of Berkeley, two principal objections 
may be citc<l, 'Ibe percept in the iinite is not numerically identical 
with tiiat in the iidiuite iniud. It is not then tlio transitory 
percept of tlie individual, that exists permanently in the universal 
soubll Again, as was inevitable at that stage of mental analysis, 
attention not having been called to the muscular sensibilities till 
tiic time of Brown, “ Berkeley merged the olijcct consciousness 
determined by oui feelings of expended energy, in the subject con- 
sciousness, (Ictei mined by passive feelings and idcas.”*[[ We may 
be allowed to close our suggestions, by recalling to our readers, 
what we believe to be the latest ami the best exposition of percep- 
tion, by Professor Bain. We find it most concisely expressed in the 
appendix to the Hist volume of his work on Logic. “ The deepest 

♦ Lectures, vol. 3, p. 98. j). 392. It may be observed that a 

t Ihid^ vol. 3, {). 1U5. aimilar objection is brought by the' 

X Ibidy vol. 4, p. 05. In thus S.'iiikh 3 ’aa against the phenomenalism 
ontological application of logical laws {vljndna vCidu) of certain Buddhist 
Hamilton is not followed l.y Mansel, teachers. See Pandit' Tililinatha 
who, after Kant, as.su res us I lut “con- Tarkavdcliaspati’a uoto to Saukhya- 
tradictiou is not in itself a (piality of tattva-Kaumudi, p, 59. 
things, but a mode in which they h Of. Berkeley's Dialogues of 
are viewed by the mind." Limits of and Philononsiii, p. 343, Bain's Senses 
Keligious Thought, p. 48. and the Intellect, p. 381. 

§ Lectures, vol 2, p, 85. ** P, 255, 

11 See J. S. Mill’s System, vol. 2, 
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of all relations is object and subject, commonly called mind and 
matter, the external world, and the internal world. Wben wo 
pass from being engrossed with pleasure or pain to the conscious- 
ness of some extended thing, as a tree, we are aifeeted witli a 
marked shock of difference; wc have made a transition the broad- 
est and deepest that the mind can pass tliroiigb Tlu'so typify 
the two ultimate or final modes of the human consciousiu'.ss ; they 
mutually constitute each otlnu*, on the principle of difference or 
relativity; they cannot, tberc'fore, bo resolved one into the other, 
or into any more fundamenlal experience. "J’he conlrast must be 
accepted as tlie chief divi.sion of all things, on the principle of 
dividing upon the maximum of dilYerence. One |)()rii()n of know- 
ledge wc term the olijcct world, the extondiMl world, and, less 
correctly, itfuatter and the external world. The otlu'r portion we 
call the subject world, the unoxtonded mind, and, less properly, 
tile internal world. Indeed, when wo talk of these two depart- ■* 
ments as dividing between them the universe of existence, we are 
using fictitious and unmeaning language; the ultimate universe, 
according to the law of relativity is a coniile ; tin; highest rcdl group- 
ing of things is this two-fold grouping, called object and subject, &c. 
Those are the proper Hnnima (/enera. Existence is a mere name. 
Object has been variously represented and analysed. Some have 
contended that it is an ultimate fact, given in our earliest conscious- 
ness. Others have resolved it into simpler states of the miud. 
The different views on Ibis svabject belong to the metaphysical and 
psychological ([uestton called the Theory of External Perception. 
We hero assume tliat the notions expressed by object and subject 
can be analysed, and we give one mode of the analysis. Object 
means (1) what calls our muscular and bodily emugies into play ; 

(2) the uniform connection of definite feelings with dufinito 
energies, as opposed to feelings unconnected with energies ; and 

(3) what affects all minds alike, as opposed to what varies in differ- 
eift minds. (I)— The greatest antithesis existing among the phe- 
nomena of our mental constitution is the antithesis between the 
active and the pasdve ; tho muscles (witli the out-carrying nerves) 
being the bodily in.strumcnt for the one, tlic senses (with tho in- 

‘bringing nerves) being the bodily instrument for the otlior. To 
i. this fundamental antithesis we are able to link the opposition of 
object and suiject. Altliough developed by other ciicumstanccs, 
the contrast appears to be rooted in our greatest psychological 
contrast.* (2) — Tho circumstance of our feelings being definitoly 
changed with definite active exertions on our own part is a most 
^notable accompaniment of our activity. When wo move across 
a room, and feel our optical prospect definitely changing with 
every step, and are always going through the same definite changes 
with the same movements, we put this cxpcrieuco in contrast \si\h 
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tlial Hdctaato wlien wc ore perfectly still, and have no 
I’claiioii to onr movements ; as the stages of an illness, the periodic 
Roi'salioiis of hunger and fatigue, and the various passions and 
emotions. (3) — It is characteristic of the object world, that differ- 
ent persons are affected in the same way. Those definite changes 
of sense, acconn)anying definite movements, as in walking down 
a street, or in entering a loom, arise in each person alike ; the other 
classes of feelings— hu: ger, fatigue, fear — run a different course 
in liifiercnt persons,” 



Art. IV.— the MODERN HINDU DRAMA. 

A ccording to the Snstms, the Drama of the Hindus 
owes its invention to Brahma. It was breathed out by 
liim like the Vedas, and communicated to Bharata and other 
ancient Munis who elaborated it into a system, and divided it into 
three parts. Of the three kinds, Ndttja, Nritjja, and Nritta, 
the first constitutes the drama proper ; being defined to be gesticu- 
lation with language, and like the Greek Tragedy, “ the imitation 
of a solemn and perfect action, of adequate impoi tance, told in 
pleasing language, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic 
compositioft in its different parts, represented through the instru- 
mentality of agents, not by narration, and purifying the aflbctious 
(.ff human nature by the influence of pity and terror.’" The 
I^dtaka represents the actions and the passions of divine, semi- 
divine and exalted human personages, such as Rama, Krishna 
and Dushmauta. The Ndyikds or heroines generally are the 
Apsards of the court of Indra, doomed by imprecations to assume 
for a time earthly shape and form earthly connections, maids of 
royal and noble families, and vasyd or courtesans of the type 
of a class gifted with personal and mental charms and correspond- 
ing with tlie lletairm of the Greeks. Ratnavali, Debayi'ini, Draii- 
padi and Basantasena represented the different classes above-men- 
tioned. 

The Hindu Drama does not recognise the unity of place, owing 
to the absence of scenic decorations or dramatic surroundings ; but 
in point of fact the duration of an act is limited to that of 
representation. But the unity of action is fully observed. 

The Drama is thus defined by Schlcgel : — “ But of all diversions, 
il\e theatre is undoubtedly the most entertaining. We sec 
important actions when we cannot act importantly ourselves. 
The highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
we see men, from motives of friendship or hostility, measure their 
powers with each other, influence each other as intellectual and 
moral beings by their thoughts, .sentiments and passions, and 
decidedly determine their reciprocal relations. The art of the poet 
is to separate from the fable whatever does not essentially belong 
to it, wlf9dever, in the daily necessities of real life, and the petty 
occupations to which they give rise, interrupts the progress of 
important actions, and to concentrate within a narrow space a 
mumber of events calculated to fdl the minds of the hearers with 
attention and expectation. In this manner it affords us a reno- 
vated picture of life, a compendium of whatever is animated and 
iutciesting in human existence."" 
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The ol)jeots of dramatic representation are, according to Pro- 
fessor 11. n. Wilson, thus descii bed by Hindu critics: — They 
are to convey instructions through the means of amusement ; and, 
with this view, they must affect the minds of the spectators with 
the sentiments wliich they express. These sentiments aro 
termed by Hindus, remts^ tastes or flavours ; and they imply both 
the quality as inherent in the composition and the perception of 
it as recognised by the reader or spectator. The rasas, howeveiv 
are considered usually as effects, not causes ; and they are said to 
come from the bhduas, i.e., the conditions of the mind or body, 
which arc followed by a corresponding expression in tliosc who feel, 
or are supposed to feel, them, and a corresponding impression on 
those who behold them. When these conditions are of a perma- 
nent or durable dcsciiptiou, and produce a bisting rnd general 
impression, which is not disturbed by the influence of collateral 
or contrary excitements, they are, in fact., the same vvitli the 
impressions : as desire or love, as the main object of the action, 
is botli the condition of the chief character, and the sentiment 
with which the spectator is filled. When the conditions are inch 
dental and transitory, they contribute to the general impression, 
but are not confounded with it. I’hoy may, indeed, l>e contrary 
to it in their essence, without weakening or counteracting it; as a 
hero may, for public reasons, abandon his mistress without fore- 
going his love, and may perform acts of horror even in fiiitherance 
of his passions. l\J j 

The hliduas arc, therefore, divided into stlidyi, or lasting, and 
vyabhichdn, transitory or incidental. There are also other divi- 
sions which wc shall proceed to notice. 

The sikdyi hliavas, or permanent conditions, are, according to 
some authorities, eight ; according to others nine. 

“ 1 . Rati is desire for any object arising from seeing or hearing 
It, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. Ildsa is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter of 
scorn. 

3. Soht is sorrow at separation from a beloved object. 

4. Krodka is tlie resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. Utsdha is high-mindedness, or that feeling which promptfa 
valour, munificence, or mercy, 

C. Bhaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. J ugupsd is aversion or disgust ; the emotioa whicji attends 
seeing, touching, or hearing of anything offensive. 

8. Vismaya is the emotion produced by seeing, toiicliing or 

hearing of anything surprising. ^ 

9. Sunta is not always included in this eniuneration ; it 
implies that state of mind which contemplates all human events 
as transitory and insignificant. 
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The passions generally pourtrayed arc love and heroism, the 
social organisation of the ancient Uindiis being eminently favour- 
able to the development of both. 

The Nataka makes no broad distinction between Tragedy and 
Comedy, but it is a commixture of both, blending “ seriousness 
and sorrow ” with levity and laughter. The tragic and tlio comic 
elements, according to Schlegel, bear the same relation to one 
anotlier as earnestness and mirth ; and every man is acquainted 
with both these modifications of mind from his own experience. 
Both bear the stamp of our common nature, but earnestness 
belongs more to the moral, and mirth to the sensual side. 

The drama and the theatre produce each other. A dramatic 
work becomes most impressive when acted within the four walls 
of a theatre ; and a theatre is a most powerful engine for the de- 
velopment of the drama. In ancient times there was no regular 
theatre erected for the purpose, but the iSangiUdld, generally 
the Uthdn or courtyard, served the purpose. The lower part 
was appropriated for the stage, in the upper part there were seat- 
ed th(3 King and the Rani and other distinguished male and 
female personages. The play opened with a prelude, in which 
the manager introduced the autlior and the actors to the audience, 
and informed them of the leading events and past occurrences 
calculated to illustrate the acts. The first act afforded a clue 
to the subject of the whole story whicli was developed in the en- 
suing acts. The stage itself was called vangahhumi or nepathya. 
The following description of it from the Sangita Ratndkara is 
appropriate; — “The chamber in which dancing is to be exhibited 
should be spacious and elegant. It should be covered over by 
an awning supported by pillars, richly decorated and hung with 
garlands. The master of the house should take his seat in the 
centre on a throne ; the inmates of tlie private apartments should 
be seated on his left, and persons of rank on his right. Behind both 
are to be seated the chief officers of the State or household, and 
poets, astrologers, physicians and men of learning are to be 
arranged in the centre. Female attendants, selected for their 
beauty and figure, are to be about the person of the principal, with 
fans and chauris, whilst persons carrying wands are to be station- 
ed to keep order, and armed men, as guards, are to be placed in 
different directions. When all arc seated, the band is to enter 
and perform certain airs ; after which the chief dancer is to ad- 
vance from behind the curtain, and after saluting the audience, 
^scattering at the same time flowers amongst them, she will dis- 
play her skill.” Scenery as understood in the modern sense there 
was none, hut thrones, weapons and carriages and raths with live 
cattle were used. We also believe that tlicre were contrivances 
to represent the ingress and egress of carriages, as in the case of 
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Mrichchhahttihi and Vihmmorvasi, and lattcrl}^ of Tiuhnini- 
karan. One of the most noticeable features in connection with the 
anci('nt drama was not only the introduction in society of ladies of 
rank and title, hut the representation of female characters by 
females ; these always appeared in appropriate costumes. 

With the subjugation of the Hindus by the Muhammadans, and 
tlie decadence of their learning and philosophy, the drama de- 
clined and became all but extinct. The exclusion of females 
from society contributed to the <leclension of this most interesting 
and instructing recreation, and subsequently caused its paralysis. 
At last the ditfusion of English education led to the study of 
Sanskrit literature ; and the monuments of dramatic genius were, 
dug up and made accessible by means of Bengali translations. 
The revival of the Hindu Drama dates from the year lcS57. 

. Sdkuntald Ndtaka was performed in February of that year, at 
the house of the late Balm Asutosh Dev, at Simla. 

We rejoice in the resuscitation of the drama as an auspicious 
omen of good tilings to come. It has under the name of Nataka 
flourished, as we have seen, from time immcmoiial. Its cultivation, 
and the perfection to which it was carried, affords the most con- 
clusive evidence of a high state of civilisation. Indeed, the 
progress of the Drama in ancient India and the prevalence 
of rules regulating dramatic represen tal ion similar to those 
obtaining in Greece and other European countries, point to the 
existence of an earlier common prehistoric civilisation from which 
that of modern times has radiated as if from a centre. 

The Modern Drama in Bengal is held not in the sangitasdfd or 
open space, but in theatres neatly and beautifully erected at the 
lower end of the drawing-room, with scenic cmbelishmonts of 
considerable pretensions. The opening scene consists in the ap- 
pearance not of the manager, but of nai and nati, who entertain 
the audience with dancing and introduce the actors; stating in 
brief the chief incidents of the play and describing the parts to 
be acted by them. 

The modern theatre is composite, combining the stage and 
scenic attractions of the European with the performance of tliQ,, 
Indian classical dramas rendered into the vernacular language.. 

The modern theatre like the ancient has its hidushaha or 
privileged bulfoon, the companion of the king^ he generally 
unites great shrewdness ami rnother-wlt, with love of creature- 
comforts. There is a serious drawback to the complete succt^ss 
of the modern drama ; female characters are performed by males, 
as from the constitution of society, women of reputation and 
virtue are not available. 

As Saknntala in ils Bengali dress was the first play performed 
ill the modern theatre, and as it is the master-piece of Kalidiisa 
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WO '.ih'dW make no apology for giving a sketch uf the ciicnmstanco>. 
nndor wliioh it was written, and a resume of the plot. 

'J’hc age of Kalidasa opens a new era in the annals of the 
diuinatic literature of the Hindus, lie has been justly called 
tins Shakspearo of India, and his marvellous knowledge of 
Imman nature in all its varied and profound phases is almost 
{Siudvspearian. His imagination was not only a realising facidly, 
it could grasp the past, the present, and the future. He was 
a profound artist. The activity and universality of his genius 
p<n’vadcd every subject ho touched, and clothed it in a new and 
fi.ciiiating garb, it became in his hamls instinct with new life 
and redolent of poetical feeling. Kalidasa is un<]uestionably 
the first of Hindd ])uets and may be emjihaticully called ilu^ 
genius of Ancient India. He was the most brilliant of the nine 
gems who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, the most puissant 
iftonarch of his age, who drove the Scythians and oth(*r bai- 
baious luces heyond the Indus, and whose dominion extended 
ov('r tlic whole of Southern India. Of the eaily history and 
a»itoeed(;nts of Kalidasa lit lie or nothing is known. Accouhng 
to tiadition lie wes destitute of all school learning and also com- 
mon sense, insomuch tliat. Ik', is said on one occasion to have tiied 
to cut down the branch of a tree on which he was seab’il, 
oveilookiiig tlio coiise<jucnces of tho fall. He was afterwaids 
inspired by Saraswati, the Minerva of the Hindus; and he 
Avrole ainl composed under her inspiration ilie two jliamas of 
Vikramorvasi and Sakuntala, both most remarkable for elegance 
and delicacy of dramatic composition. They are mo.^t polished 
productions, and betoken an intensity of labour bestowed on 
tludr composition. They both (‘xliibit a deep accpiainlance with 
the mechanism of the Imman luxirt, and a vividness of descrip- 
tioh of external ohjects, especially scenery. Tlicy are full of 
iutpresting and stirring iueidents which succeed each other natur- 
ally ; and tlie characters think and speak just as they might do 
under tlie circumstancGS in real life. 

The Hindu dramatists, as observed by a recent writer in tlio 
fornhlU Magazine, have the bigliost name among all the autbois 
whose human personality is acknowledged by IJuidu i>ie(y. Tlic 
chief poets of the great liteiary a.g«j of India, like those of the 
similar period ii^ France, were umpiestionabl^' diamatisls. Judgo<l 
either by# the quantity or by the quality of their works, llioy 
shed a lustre on their era, which has not been eclipsed by 
subsequent p<^cts. 

^ The plot of the Sakuntala is briefly told. Dusliyanta ap- 
pears in the court, and orders his pradlidn (or minister) to make 
pieparations for a himting excursion. The lUja sitting in his 
carriage pursues a sUg, the stag disappears, upon which Dushy- 
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ani.'i iiw (’oar-lim;)]) n))()iH. tho of Mu' slag. On ])eino[ 

infoMiKMl ol' i( 111' liasUn-, in aiioMicr dirootion ; and tliscovoring 
Mio Stan', woiuuK it witii an ariow. Tho animal runs and tak(is 
sludlfi' in tiu' N(‘t I Icnunt nt Vaiklianas Kishi, who remonstrates 
wiMi Dnsliyania ahont his wounding the stag. Idishyanta ex- 
prcssc's his piaiitence, .and lecuivi's the paiaion and benediction of 
the liislii. He tlu'n pi-K‘«'('ds to the Asrain of another Rishi 
named Kanwa. the (oster-tat hm’ of Sakuntala. lie there ob- 
S('rv('s Sakuntala ('iigagcal with her (;ompa,nions in watering the 
In'es. He conceals himself bi'hind a tre(\ and hears her praising 
the beautv ot the Z’cs/er/’ tna'. Charmed with overhearing her 
discourse, Dush^anMi tries to find out her descent. Sakuntala 
is vmv miudi ti-ast'd by a. hkntinar (Hy) hoveling about lier face. 
The Raja tliea\ conu'^ foiwanl, and asks thecau.se of the distmb- 
cd state of lu'i’ nind. After a mutual exchange of polite atten- 
tions, tlu'y all take their “^eats benealh an iimbraoeous tree. Dushy^ 
anta. informs her of his connliy and <lescent, wher(‘U{)on they all 
I el ire lo the Asram. ddie Raja is suddenly smittmi with the 
clianns of the level v Sa.kuntala, who reciprocati's his lov(‘, but 
IS pi’evi'iiied by her innate modesty and di'licacy from giving ox- 
prc'.ssion to tier t»'elin_is. Her n'serve i.s at last corupiered by the 
perseverance of the Raja, and they aie married. '1 hen the Raja 
dejiart -1 to his kingdom and forgets the marriage; his obliviou.s- 
tu'ss In'ing the (‘fleet of a curse pronounced on JSakuntala liy 
Durvasl Muni. Tiu' int<'re.•^t of the play is comamtratod in 
the fourth act, which (h'senbos lh (5 departure of Sakuntala 
from the Asram of Kaiuva .and her imaging with her hushnnd. 

1 1. :ipp('ars I hat some time after the Raja’s dcscitiou ol Sakim- 
tala l\anw'a discovered an au.spicious omen which led liim to 
inter that I )ii‘<liyanta would soon recover his memory. On the 
eve nt her depauure, Sakuntala thus lamcnt.s her separation from 
her helovd trees and pot animals : — 

Saki^xtala. 

My beloved ja.smine, most brilliant of climbing plants, bow 
swa-of, it is to sei' thee cling thus fomliy to thy husband, the mango 
tre('; yet, pnMiee, turn thy twining arms for a moment in thiSj 
diu'ction to endira.ce thy sister ; she is going far away, and may 
lU'vc'r se(' tlu'e again. 

Priyamvad.v. 

Von arc not the only one, dearest, to fool the bitterne.sFv of part- 
ing. As tlie time of separation approaches, the whole grove 
so<'ins to shall' your anguish. 

Jn SOI row for tliy lo.-s the lu'rd of doer 
Km get to bmwsc ; the peacock on the lawn 
its il.iiice; Mie veiy tli-c'S aioiind US 
iShed tiu 11 p.dc leave,’;, like tcar.s, upon, the ground. 
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Kan'wa. 

Daiighlcr, tlic clicrisbod jmipost* «>! my heart 
Has ever been to wed tlua; to a spouse 
That sliould l)C worthy of thee ; such a spouse 
Hast tlioii tliyself, by tJiine ow'ii meiils, won, 

To Inm thou geest, aiul about his luck 
Soon shalt thou chug confidingly, as iiiUV 
ddiy favoui ite jasmine I wines ils loving anus 
Around tlie sturdy mango. Ijeave tliou it 
To its protector — e’en as 1 consign 
Theo to tliy hu'd, and henceforth ftoin mv mind 
Banish all anxious thought on thy hi hail 
Listen, f hen, my daughter. Wlum thou re.iclu;>i ihy fiu dMud’; 
palace, and art admitted into Ins family, 

Honour thy betters , ever lie K^pi'ctful 
To those aliovo thee ; and sliould olheis .-hate' 

Thy husband’s love, ne’er yi(*ld thyself a piey 
'IV) jealousy ; hut ever be a frimid, — 

A loving friend, to those wdio iiv<d th(‘e 
Jn his atbictions. Should thy waslded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must nevei he 
Harsh in return, but [latieiit and submissive. 

Be to thy menials courteous, and to .dl 
Placed under thee, considerate and kiml ; 

Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 

Excess in pleasure ; and wheai foituue smiles, 

Be not puffed up. Thus to thy liusbamrs house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a. curse. 

Ou the arrival of Sakuntala at the palace of lim- liusband she 
isVepudiated hy him. Du.shyanta forgets his marriage' owing to 
the mysterious disappearauce of the imuriage-riag ; hut on the 
subse(pteut recovery of it I'y a fisherman, he rccoveis his recollec- 
tion, and e^xperieuces unspeakable agony in missing ins wife. 
The drama concludes with tlie return of Sakuntala and the bapfiy 
leunion of the hero and heroine. 

Of Sakuntala and the lliudfi Drama, Sclilegel makes the 
following remaiks : — “And to go to the other extreme, among 
the Indians, the people from whom perhaps all the cultivation of 
the humiiLn race has hceii derived, plays weie known long hefoie 
they could have experienced any foreign influence. It luas lately 
been made known to Europe, that they liavo a rich dramatic 
literature, which ascends back for more than two thousand yeais. 
The only specimen of their plays (nataks) hiilu'rto known to ns 
is the delightful Sakoontollah which, nolwithstandiug the colouring 
of a foreign climate, hears in its general stiuctuie such a sinking 
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rescmblanrc to oiu’ romantic cirama, that wc might be inclined 
to su.spect that we owe thiy r'^^scmblauce to tlio piodilection for 
Shakspeare entertained by Jones the Euglisli translator, if his 
fidelity were not confirmed by other learned Orientalists. In the 
golden times of India, the representation of this natak scrveil 
to delight the splendid imperial court of Delhi ; hut it would 
appear that, from the misery of numberless oppressions, tlie dia- 
malic art in that country is now entirely at an eml.” 

Mdiiier Williams, autlior of the second translation of Sakun- 
tala, says, “ The English reader rcmembciing that the autlior of 
ilie S.ikiintala lived in the century preceding the Christian era, 
will at least be inclined to wonder at the analogies which it offers 
to our own dramatic composition of fifteen or sixteen centuries 
later. The dextoi ity witli which the plot is arranged and cou- 
L ducted, the ingenuity with which the incidents arc connected, the 
skill with which the characters arc delineated ami contrasted with 
each other, the boldness and felicity of the iliction, would scarcely 
be unworthy of the great dramatists of modern times.” 

(loothe has thus summed up the merits of Sakiuitala : — 

" Won hist thou the young year s blossoms and the 
fniits of its decline, 

Ami all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed { 
Would thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole 
name combine? 

I tianu: thee, O Sakoontola ; and all at once is said.” 

The pcironnance of Sakuntala at Simla was, however, a failure. 
This is not to he wondered at ; for Sakuntala, being a master*pieco 
of diania,tic genius, reijuires versatile and consummate talent for 
its ropiosmitation, raiely to be met with in this countiy. 

Among those who have contributed to the revival of the drama, 
a conspicuous place must bo as.signed to llaji Jatindra Mohan 
Tagor(‘, the late Kajii FraUp Chandra Singh, and the late B;ibu 
K a I ^pl•a^au ua Si n gh. 

In the month of April 1857, V&)xi Sankara, Niitaka ^vas 
]>ei formed at the house of the late Biibu Kaliprasanna Singh 
(d’ Jorasanko. The Veui Sanhara is founded on a story of a 
of the Mahdbharala ; Yiidhishthira, the eldest of the 
Pamlava brother.s, having staked and lost his all in gambling, his 
wife Dr lupadi was dragged by the braid of her hair by Duhsa^^ana, 
brother of Dnrjodhana, and disgraced in the open Shava or assem- 
bly. J'hc revenge wreaked by the Paiidavas upon the Kauravas 
forms the subject-matter of the play. Bhima the second brother 
of Y inlhishthira tlius exclaims : — ' 

“Shall I not grind the Kauravas to dust, 

Kor <Jrink tlie blood of arrogant Duhsasaiia 
Shall not my mace upon the breast descend 
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Of proud Duryodliann, and crush tlio wretch, 

Because your monarch sim'Us the price of peace. ( 

J)iauf)adi advi.ses Blijuia to he forhearinf; : — 

Yet ere you i^o attend to my icfjue.st 

Let not my .sliame so far inflame your wrath, 

That heedh'ss of your livc^, you headlong plunge 
Into the conlhct ; the chiidlams of tlie eneaiy 
Aie neither rash, nor ti moron.'''/’ 

The resoritment of Bhima, tlio selfi.shncB.s of Durjodhana, tlic 
inoanno.ss of Duli.sjisana., tlni prowc's.s of Arjuna, the piideof Kama, 
and the forhi'aranc(i of I)ranpa.di arc craphie/illy de.scrll)cd. The 
play is dlstm^^ui.^hcd l»y individuality of chaiacter, hut veiy detioient 
ill felicity ^of illustration ami fertility of imagination, 'fhe coii' 
eluding scene introduces Bhima as the ilestroyi'r of Durjodhana : 
Draupadi thus revengi'd, her bra, id of liair is again hound up. It was 
\V(‘1I act(‘d and the piinoifial characters wme admirably sustained. 

fn November 18.37, a second and more hiiilicant performance, that 
of V il'ramoi Odti, took pla(‘e at tin* piemi.sosand under the manage- 
ment of the late Babii Kiiliprasanna yingh ; the Bahu himself was 
one of the dravKitis 'pemmn. Thcie was a largo gatliering of native 
and l^iiropoan gentlemen, who were unanimous in praising the 
[)(*! forinance. Among the latter, Mr., aftei wards Hir, Cecil Beadon, 
the then Secretary to the Covernment of India expressed to us 
his unh'igned pleasuic at the admirable way in wliich the [)iincipal 
charactois sustained their parts. Viki'amorvasi, another prodiic-. 
tio'i ot Kalidasa, narrates the .stoiy of the love of JUj.i Pururavii 
the (h*inigod, and a nymph Urvasi. She was formerly a deni>:eu 
of Swarga or the celestial regions, but having offended Mitraaml 
Vaninas, was condemned hy them to become the consort of a 
mortal. Obliviou.s of her high place in heaven, and of the voca- 
tions entrusted to her, she introduced herself to the Raja and 
immediately inspired him with fervent love. They w^ero married, 
and they dwelt together in the forest of Chitraralha, near Alaka 
the capital of Kiivera, for h I years, in undiinini.shed conjugal felicity. 
Urvasi being missed in the court of Tudra, was carried away there 
liy the Devatas, Apsarasas ami CJaudharvas, on the termmatiou ot 
the period of imprecation. The ostensible cause of her tramlation 
to heaven was the violation by her husband of two conditions, wliich 
.she had exacted iJi'om him, The first condition was that the Raja 
.should pei^onally take charge of her two patrons ami prevent their 
being forcibly or fraudulently carried away. T’he other condition 
was that she was never to behold the ilaji divested of liis dre.ss. 
'/ho Gandharvas having entered the sleeping chamber of the Raja 
cuiried off the rani ; the Raja leaped naked out of bed and in 
the excitement of th (3 moment pursued the ravishers, but he had 
no sojuer left the bed than Urva.si disappeared. 
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Urvilsi is tlms (If'sci ibcMl !)y Piolossur Wilson, ‘ SIjo was deli- 
cately and syinnietneally funned, was ^iaeefid in her i^esl nres, and 
fascinating in her manners ; her voice was music, her coimtena,nce 
was drcssiid in smiles, and her heauty was such as might enchant 
the world ; no wonder, thcrelore, that Pururava was at once 
inspired with fervent love.” No wonder, also, that, when Ptiiu- 
rava first belield Urvasi he exclaimed, “ Well might the nymphs, 
who tempted Narayana in his devotions, stand sih iit with shame, 
when they beheld her as slie sprang forth to light; or ratlun, I 
would hold that slui was no daughter of the aset'lie at all. Say, was 
it the moon, llie giver ot brightness, who called her into being, or 
Kama himself, bis whole sold immersed iu h)V(‘. or was it tli(‘ month 
that is richest with lloweis V How, indeed, could an aged Miinl 
cold with continued study of the V^alas, and sciiso-isolat(‘(l Ibrni all 
objects of desire, create a foiiu so fair or heart-bewitching as 

heVs r' ’ 

After the celebration of the marriage of Puiuiava with (Jiva^i, 
the elder Rani thus expicsscs herself as reconciled to it, theieby 
making a viitue of necessity : — • 

“ Resplendent pair who over the night preside, 

Lord of the deei -borne banneret, and thou 
His favoniite, Rohiid — hear and attest 
The sacred promise that I make my husband. 

Wliatever nymph attract my lours regard 
And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

J lieiicefoith tieat with kindness and complacency.” 

The following description of the palace, at evening, is graphic, 

“ Sweet, indeed, over the palace falls the close of day, the peacocks 
sit lost in sleep, as if night herself liad scattered them on tlunr 
poles ; tlie doves, as they fly to their turret-tops, arc lost in the 
fumes of incense which escape from the windows ; and the vener- 
able old men of the sciaglit) arc distributing the evening lamps 
on the altars decked with offerings of flowers.” 

Punirava's grief for the separation from Urvasi is vividly 
described. Jt is different from that of King Lear, hat it is not 
less deep, intense, and hcai trending. Roaming from forest t|p 
forest in quest of his beloved, he thus questions the denizens there- 
of, “I beseech thee. Oh lord of the peacocks ! tell me if, as thou" 
roainest thioiigh the woods, fliou hast seen my own fair bride ? 
Oil, hear me ! Her face is like the moon, and her gaiu is as the 
stately llaniingos ; thou wilt know the signs of her, for I have ^ 
told them unto thee Oh ! hriglit-(‘yed peacock with the dark 
blue throat ! hast thou not seen the desire of my heart, whoih^I 
seek in this forest — my loved wife with the long fair eye, the ’ 
worthiest object in the world V Ha! he gives me no answer, but 
begins to dunce/' The Yikiamorvasi hears the impress of the 
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s.imo nirisier-iiiind aj? llio Sakuntahi. TIh^ former lias justly 
luMMi calleil llic twill-sister of the latter. A w liter in tlie Went- 
'innister IkvieAO makes the following apposite and telling 
remaiks . — 

“ Kaliilasa’s genius linrns brightly in both tlie.se dramas. In each 
wc trace tiie same love (tf Nature in all her forms, whether in the 
giaiideur of the mountain or the sweet pastoral (piict of the 
vallfiy ; everywhere we .si^e the poet’s .sympathy with scenery 
au<l its maiiifold iidluences on his mind, liis soul Hewed on 
thiough the woild like a clear, still river, and its mirror took the 
K'lh'ction of every scene through which it passed. F(‘w poets 
ha, VC felt deeper than he the depth of .sympatliy whicli lies bo- 
1we(‘n the liumaii soul and tlic outer world which surrounds it. 
Tlu! hills and the woods au* not stolid .spectators, imliH'erent to 
our Joy or our pain, but tlu'y vary their aspects to the changed 
aspeet.s of the soul, aiul the .scene which is joyous to the happy 
wears a gloom and s.adness to tin* (*y(‘s of human sorrow. 

About lh<‘ time of wh'ch w<^ have been .speaking, wdicn the 
Vik rumor on.si w;is for the first time pf'vformed before a modmri 
IJcngfili audnuice, Uaja 'Pratap Chandra ►Singh, a man of 
(Mmrnnms wealth and iiigh po.sitiou in society, having estates in 
soveiiteen distiiels, came forward as the pation of the. Hindu Drama. 
Ills aeeoniplisln'd brotlna' Iswar Chandra. ►Singh lusartily joined 
him in this laudahle undertaking. He erectod a spacious theatre 
in Ids villa at Delgachiya a.nd the corps of iiersoiio} 

was trained hy Balm Ke.sav Chandra (hinguli, wdio is a horn 
actor. The first play performed in the Belgai;hiya theatre in 
August IS.nS, was Uatnava,li, I laii^^lated oy Pandit lUinnaiayana. 
It was accompanied hy a band newly organized by Kli.setramobaii 
Co.ssaiii. ddiere wars a distinguished audience pieseiit on the 
oe.casioM, ineluding Sir Frederick ilalliday, the tlien Licutenant- 
(lov(*rnor of Hciigal, tluj Judges and the AJa.gistia.tes of Calcutta, 
and other higli oClicials as well as nomofiicials. The performance 
was a groat, succo.s.s. 

Bcigacliiya Villa, where it took place, is the villa formerly 
%wned by bwarkaiiiUh Tagore, and was the rendc^oom of almost 
all per.soiis of distinction, rank and talent ; the only private gar- 
*d(m w'h<'ve. Kuropeans of different cla.s.ses and native gentlemen 
met and mixed jVeely and cordially. During the time of liiji 
I’r.atiip (Jlkndra Singh the garden wa.s laid out a..s ta.stefully and 
heautifully as it liad been during that of his predecc.ssor. The 
raofi jhM meandering through the entire length of the grounds 
and .sparkling with" the NiUimhiu,m Speciosum, the favourite 
poxlnia of thcrUindu.s, the la.wn spread in all directions and agdow 
witli partenes of roses and xinia.s, ihe gditteiing niarhlo foun- 
tain .siirmonntisl by a Cnpid and .spouting forth walei, the summer 
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lioiiso lloaling as it were on an islaud and conned eel witli tlie 
garden proper by an iron suspension-bridge ; these wore great 
attractions. The ioidc ensemble was like a fairy scene, and added 
considerably to the charm and <klat of the dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

liatuavaU or the Necklace marks a new era in the national 
manners and customs of the Hindus. It is lounded on the loves 
of Vatsa, prince of Kausambi, and Vasavadatta, princess of Ujjayiuj, 
which are alluded to in the Megha Data, and are narrated in the 
Vrihal Kathd of Soma Deva. Tlic last is described by Piofc'ssor 
H. H. Wilson as a writer of the same period as the drama, but he 
does not pretend to have invented tiie story ; and the manner in 
whicli the tale is adverted to in the Megha Data^ the date of which 
work is unknown, hut which no doubt is antei ior to the Vrlhat 
Katha, seems to indicate a celebrity of some autirpiity. The inci- 
dents are essentially of a domestic character, and the draimtcS 
persona} avQ moiildod in a human not in a divine or semi-divine 
form, as in preceding dramas. It is evidently the production of 
a later ago, and of a different condition of Hindu society. It 
is .said to owe its paternity to JSn Harsha Deva, a Jbija of Kash- 
mir and a patron of icaruiug. 'J’he principal characters are : — 

Vatsa, — The king of Kausambi. 

Yajaudhardyana. — His chief miui.stcr. 

Vasantifka. — The king’s confuK'nlial companion. 

liasubliuti. — Tile ambassador of the king ol Sinhala.. 

Bdbitravya. — An envoy from Vatsa to the king of Sinhala. 

Vdsavadaftd. — 'I’lio (pieen of Vat.sa. 

Ilatndvali — The piince.ss of ISinhala. 

Ratnavab the favourite child and only daughter of Sinhala, or 
Ceylon (Lankii), is consigned a bride by hi'r father to Vatsa, and 
is sent to join her liridcgroom in a ve.s.sel. The ves.sel in wrecked 
and she is di.scovered floating in the water by a merehanf of 
Kausambi. Her costly necklace indicating a regal raidv, this waif 
of the sea is re.scued fiom a watery grave, treated with profound 
re.spect by the merehant, and consigned to the rdjbdn of Kan- 
sambi, but Vdsavadaild discovers her rare beauty, and being afraii^J 
of her provoking tlie pa,ssion of the king, conceals Jier in a solitary 
apartment of the zenana. But the Raja descries Katnavabiua* 
garden where she had accompanied her friend ^8u.sangata. He 
exclaims “ A most surpri.sing damsel ; truly, such auothti' is not to 
be found in this world. 1 amconiidont that when she was created, 
Brahma was astonished at his own performance.” 

'J’hc course of the Raja’s true love, after encountering mahy 
formidable ddhcuUies, is crowned with snccc.ss. The necklace of 
Rat na vail betrays her paternity to V ikmmnbdlm, the king of 
Sinhala, and her sisterhood to the Rani Vasavadatia, who, owmg 
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to this rehitionsliip, is reconciled to the marriage with hef husband. 
She decorates her with her own jewels, takes her by the hand 
and presents her to the raja, saying “ Accept ilaljjavali, my 
I lord.” The Raja taking Ratnavali s hand replies “ Who would 
not prize the favour of the Queen ? ” The parts of the king and 
Ratnavali were performed by young men who acquitted them- 
selves most creditably in their situations, which were eminently 
dramatic. But the gem of the actors was Vasantaha, who was 
represented by Babu Kesav Chandra Ganguli. His ready wit, 
his brilliant hon mots and inimitable comic humour, may fairly 
entitle him to the praise of being the best actor in Bengal. He 
kept up the interest of the play most successfully, and was the 
life and soul of the performance. 

The concluding scene introduces a magician, who exercises his 
art in open darl>ar, presided over by Udayana and his queen Vasa- 
vj^latla. Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of Sinhala, is then 
announced and summoned to the piescnce. The magician is dis- 
missed, but ho lights up the palace with an illusory fire. The am- 
bassador tells the tale of Ratnavali, alina Sagarika, from the time 
of her betrothment to Udayana to her ship>\reck. In the mean- 
time, the report of the fire is brought to Udayana and ho rushes 
to her rescue, “ The light shows me Sagarika ; ’tis she, alone, 
without assistance.*' 

Sag {aside). — The prince ! The sight of him inspires mo with 
the hope of life, (aloud) Preserve me, Sire I 

Udayana. — Fear not ; support one moment these investing va. 
pours. Ha ! the scarf on your bosom is on fire (snatches it off) ; 
your fetters impede your path, let me support you. Dearest, 
cling to me (Lakes her in his arms)^ already is the heat allayed ; bo 
of good cheer, the fire cannot harm thee, love, whoso very touch 
abates its intensity, (Pauses — looks round — closes his eyes, and 
re-opens them.) Why, what is this ! Where are the flames ! They 
have disappeared and there stands the palace unharmed ! Ua f 
the daughter of Avanti's monarch ! 

Udayana (to Vdsavadatld laughing). — Well, madam, it re- 
mains with you to say how we shall dispose of the sister you have 
acknowledged. 

^ Vdsava. — My lord, you might as well speak out, and say ‘I'll 
take Ratnavali over to me *! 

Fas. — Your majesty very accurately conceives the minister's 
design. *• 

Vdsava. — Come hero, Ratnavali, appear as becomes my sister. 
(J^uts on her her oivn jewels ; then takes her by the hand and 
presents her to Udayana) Accept Ratnavali, my lord. 

Udayana (taking her hmd ), — Who would not prize the favour 
of the queen ? 

1 f 
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And remember, my lord, she is far away from lici 
natural relations ; so treat her therefore that she may never have 
occasion to regret them/* 

Uday , — 1 shall obey. 

Eotli Sakuntala and Ratnavali show that females were 
not excluded from society in ancient India. Sakuntalii 
appears in the open darbar of Dushyanta and pleads lier own 
cause. In the Ratnavali, Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of 
Sinhala, and the envoy from Udayana, are summoned to the public 
court of Udayana and enter into an unreserved communication witli 
Vasavadatta and jSagarika. We have even earlier proof alfordcd 
in the Vaidik period of the liberty enjoyed by the Hindu females. 
The Rig Veda, the earliest record of Hindii thought, makes mention 
of ladies riding in chariots. They joined in public worship and 
took part at bridal processions. They are still permitted to per- 
form their ablutions in the Bbagirathi and other sacred rivers. 
There is, therefore, no doubt, that the seclusion of women originat- 
ed during the Muhammadan times and in Muhammadan customs. 
It is also manifest that the creation and multiplication of accom- 
plished courtesans is ascribable to tlie rigid exclusion of tho vir- 
tuous and respectable portion of tlic sex in the zenana, and also to 
their defective education. The Heta^rue of the Greeks and the 
Vaisya of the Hindi::.' wore the creatures of an imperfect system of 
civilisation prevailing among both nations. 

In 1859, Sarmish^ba Nataka was performed at the Bolgachiya 
theatre. The principal cb‘>ractcrs of the play are as follows : — 
Yayati the chief of tlu, i.)aityas, Madhava the chief of the com- 
panions, Bukracliaryya the spiritual guide of the Daitya race, 
Vak^sura, a Daitya, Debyani the daughter of Sukrdcharyya, and 
Sarmishtha, tho daughter of Vrishaparva, king of the Daityas. 

Debyani wes tho wedded wife of Yayati, but the latter, smitten 
■with the charms of Sarmishtha, falls in love with her and thereby 
incurs the jealousy of bis wife, who ill-treats her favoured rival. 
In order to avenge herself, Sarmishtha leads Debyani to the side 
of a well and throws her in. Debyani sends word of her misfortune 
to her father. The indignation of Sukracharyya knows no bounds. 

He hastens to the rdjbdn of Yayati, and pronounces his curs^ 
that the rdj^ should for ever labour under physical disability. 
Smarting under this terrible imprecation, Yayati beseeches the 
Guru to relent ; and Debyani having joined in , the entreaty, he 
said that it was possible for him not to remove the imprecation, 
but so to modify it as to pronounce (which he there and then did), 
that if any of the Rdja’s sons would accept the sufferings involved 
in the curse, bis highness would be free from it. Yayati s youngest 
son, Puru, consented to be the vicarious victim, and the infirmities 
of Yayati \vcro transferrred to him. Sukracharyya’s anger being 
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pacifie(J, Sarmishtba was married to Yayati and the play virtually 
concludes with the happy union. After a sufficient time Yayati 
resumed his decrepitude, and delegated his kingdom to Puru 
in recognition of his filial love. Puru became the founder of tho 
Pauravas, comprising the Kaurava and the Pandava families. 

In 1859 the Nataka Malavikagnimitra or Agnimitra and 
Malavika, was performed in the theatre erected by Kaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore Bahadur, at his house in Pathuriaghatta. It is 
not a very spacious, but a very beautifully got-up theatre, tho 
scenes are singularly well painted, especially the drop-scene, which 
is ablaze with aloes and water-lilies, and is entirely oriental. Tho 
Malavikagnimitra is supposed to owe its paternity to Kalidasa, 
tlio author of Sakuiitahi and Vikrainorvasf. But it bears inter- 
nal evidenge of a later age and of a different condition of society 
from what had prevailed in the days of Vikrarnaditya. Besides, 
it, wants the fire of liis genius, the wealth of his imagination, 
and the music of his versification. Agnimitra is the king of 
Vidisa, and a scion of tho house of Chandra Gupta, the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greeks, The other conspicuous characters are 
Gotama, the confidcctial companion an<l the privileged buffboii 
of Agnimitra, Dharini the principal queen, Iravati the junior 
queen, and Malavika the heroine. 

The Nataka opens with tho appearance of Vakulavali, a female 
attendant unon the queen at the Sangita Sala or saloon of 
music, to enquire of the progress made by Malavika, in dancing 
and singing. In the meantime tho king having discovered the 
portrait of Malavika painted by order of the queen for the Chitra- 
sdld or picture gallery, is enraptured with her beauty as imaged 
in canvas and longs to look at and possess the original. Ilis 
wish is soon gratified. At a concert held at the palace for the trial 
of |ome musical professors, Malavika is introduced ; and she sings 
an u'pagdna or prelude, and then executes Chatushpada Vateiu 
in tho Madhya Laya or andante time, which was competed by 
Sarmishtba. 

The business of the plot thickens, and much of the interest is 
concentrated in the fifth and penultimate act. The raja Agnimitra, 
kis senior rani Dharini and Malavika are seated in tho Asoka tree 
{lisoka^Jonesia) when some presents arrived from the raja of 
Vidarhha. Amongst the gifts are two handis or female-slaves, who 
immediately recognise in Malavika the sister of Mddhavasena, tho 
friend of A'gnimitra, whom the armies of the latter have just liber- 
ated from the thraldom to which the Vidarhha sovereign had con- 
signed him. It appears that Mdlavik^ on her way through the 
P^indhya mountains was attacked by dacoits, but effected her escape. 
She then resumed her route towards Vidisa, where she was Fated 
to pass through a period of servitude and then meet with a suitable 
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helpmate. The conclading act describes the celebration of an 
As'fuamedha, by the raja in commcinoration of his victory over 
Vidarbha and the consequent accession of territory. 

The Aswamedha consisted in letting loose an aswa or horse 
(with a gold-plate with the name of the performer inscribed 
thereon) for one entire year into foreign territories, where the owner 
and his army followed him ready todo battle with such chiefsas might 
carry away the animal and refuse on demand to tender their sub- 
mission by restoring him. If the rival monarch should get the better 
in battle, he was entitled to retain the liorse and put a stop to the 
Aswamedha. But if be should be worsted, be was compelled to 
restore the horse, and assist as a feudatory in the celebration of 
the Aswamedha lite. The performer of the Aswamedha thus 
succeeded in reducing to submission every chief who daiicd to carry 
away his horse, and was considered to have achieved a great feat 
and earned imperishable renown. The ceremony was brought to^a 
termination by the sacrifice of tho horse to tlic Devatas in the 
presence of the conquered chiefs and the people, and by a grand 
banquet at which the roasted flesh of the horse was the yi^cc 
de resistance. 

The next play that was performed at tho PcUhuriaghatfa 
theatre was Bidyasimdara. It is the most popular play in Bengal. 
It is acted in every part of this province, especially during the 
l)urgap6ja and other festivals. It is an episode of the 
Armada Mangal, the great work of Bharat (^Jhaudra Ray, who 
composed it under the auspices of Maluiraja Krishna Chandra 
Ray of Nadiya. As generally acted it resembles an operatic 
performance, but it was dramatised by the Raja Jatlndra 
Mohan. He has revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions 
from it. The heroine Bidya, a daughter of the house of Bardwdn, 
being what is now called a blue-stocking, was determined to give 
her hand and heart to him who should win her in a literary con- 
troversy. Sundara, a prince of Kanchipur near V'ijayanagram, 
having heard of her determination, came up to Bard wan and 
contrived to have a private interview with Bidya through the 
instrumentality of a malini or flower-girl. He discussed with 
his lady-love a variety of literary subjects, and extorted from heiD 
much admiration of his intellectual superiority. The result was 
elhat Bidya and Sundara were married in private, and used to meet 
very night. A subterranean path excavated betjveen the house 
of tho malini and the apartments of Bidya in the rdjbSiri, served 
as his passage. The remains of this suranga are still supposed 
to exist, and are pointed out as lying in the vicinity of the old 
rdjbari. In duo process of time Bidya became pregnant. 
interesting condition having attracted tho noiico of her mother 
ibhe reported the fact to her husband raja Birasinha Ray, who 
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immediately instituted inquiries; Simdara being discovT^rcd to be 
the author of the intrigue, was arrested and sentenced to be 
capitally punished. He was rescued at the eleventh hour, and 
his distinguished antecedents being revealed, he was pardoned 
and married in due form to Bidya. The drama is full of strik- 
ing and interesting incidents; but, as originally composed by Bharat 
Chandra, it was characterised neither by chastity of diction nor 
by purity of thought, although it exhibited a richness of fancy 
and fertility of imagination unsurpassed in any other Bengali 
drama. 

This performance took place in December 1865 ; and was sup- 
plemented by that of an amusing farce JemanaJearma Temui 
riiala. 

Another * farce entitled Bujhle KiNa was performed at tho 
Paihuriaghatta theatre in December 1806. It was admirably 
a(?ted, and elicited roars of laughter from the audience. 

About this time the taste for dramatic performance began to 
spread. Several wealthy and middle-class men improvisecl thea- 
tres and got up plays. In 1866 Sitdv Banabdsay or the Exile of 
Sita, a Bengali play composed by Balm Umes Chandra Mitra, was 
performed at the house of Babu Nilamani Mitra of Bhawiinipur. 

It is founded on an incident of the Kamayana, namely, 
the expatriation of Sita by her husband Kama owing to his 
unreasonable suspicion of lier chastity. Sita lived during her 
exile in a forest as an unprotected female ; a fact which affords 
conclusive evidence of the liberty enjoyed by Hindfi women 
in early times. The play was accompanied by a performance of 
orchestral music led by Babu Ke.sav Chandra Mitra, who is an 
accomplished instrumentalist. 

In 1867 Nava Nataka, or the new drama composed by Pandit 
Ramnarayan, was performed at the house of Dwarakanath Tagore. 
The plot is poor and destitute of interesting incidents. It depicts 
the evils of polygamy, and describes tho miserable lot of the 
husband who has the misfortune to own two wives. Gabesa 
B6bu is the husband, and the misery of his domestic life was 
wividly realized. In truth, the acting was infinittdy better than 
the writing of the play. Not only Gabesa Babu but almost 
all the other actors acquitted themselves most creditably. The 
late Bdbu Ganpndranath Tagore and his brother Babu Gunen- 
drauath Tagore, the grandsons of Dwarakanath Tagore, got up 
this performance in their residence at Jorasanko, and the princi- 

E al characters were personated by members of their family. It 
I a thousand pities that the untimely demise of Babu Ganendra- 
nath Tagore proved a death-blow to the Jorasanko theatre. 

In July 1867 (SoiUMto/i was performed for the second time 
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in Calcutta. It took place at a house at Kansaripdra, but with no 
better success than at Simla. 

The same year witnessed the performance of an original Ben- 
gali play, entitled Padmavati, composed by the late lamented 
Michael Madhustidan Datta. It took place at the house of the 
late Babu Jaya Chand Mittra, at Garanhdtta, and met with iu- 
different success. 

Another original Bengali performance, entitled Bidhabd 
Bihdha, or the marriage of the Hindu widow, took place at the 
house of the late Babu Copal Lai Mallik, afterwards occupied 
by the Metropolitan College, and now razed to the ground. 
The subject of the drama has a social significance which caunot 
be misunderstood. It is an uiimistakeable indication of the current 
of the opinion of educated Hindus in favour of widow unarriagc. 

SarmisJUhd was performed for the second time in Bengal at 
the Raj barf in Kucii- Bihar, a few months ago, under the auspicts 
of Col. J. C. Haughton, the Commissioner of the division. 

Returning to the Pathuriyaghatta theatre, we find that Mdlafi 
Mddhavaf translated by Pandit Ramoarayan, was performed tliere 
iu 18G9. 

Mdlati Mddliava is a fine specimen of Hindu dramatic litera- 
ture. Although Sringdra Rasa^ or love, constitutes the predomi- 
nating element of the play, yet in respect to fastidious delicacy, it 
may be advantageously compared, as observed by Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, with many of the dramas of modern jEJurope treat- 
ing of the same passion. The HHngdra Rasa is described with the 
truest touches of tenderness and pathos. The Mdlaii Mddhava 
resembles in many respects Romeo and Juliet. The fervour of 
passion, the restraitit and reserve with which it is avowed, and 
the purity of sentiment underlying it, constitute a most pleasing 
and interesting picture of Hindu national life. The play is full 
of incidents, showing that the course of true love never runs 
smooth ; but the denouement results as usual in the marriage of 
the lovers. The author of Mdlati Mddlidvay Bhavabhfiti, is a more 
impassioned writer than Kalidasa. His are words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn. i 

The play thus concludes with the address of Kamandatf, 
priestess of Btidha and nurse of Malatf, to Msdhava, and the 
reply of the latter. 

** Kara. — 

My son, what more remains ? 

The happiness that was your earliest bope^ 

By my devotion and the skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at last ensured you. 
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The king and Nandana approve the suit 
Of your dear friend, and hence no fear prevents 
llis union with his love. If yet there bo 
A wish ungratified, declare it— speak. 

Mad. {Bowivq ) — 

My happiness henceforth is perfect : all 
The wish I cherish more is this, and may 
Your favor, holy dame, grant it fruition. 

Siill may he virtuous be exempt from error. 

And fast to virtue cling ; may monarchs, merciful 
And firm in equity, protect the earth ; 

May in due season from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend ; and may the people, 

Ille^t in their friends, their kindred, and their children. 
Unknowing want, live cheerful and content." 

•The performance of Mdlaii Mddhava was accompanied by a 
concert, of Hindu music. The present notation of Hitidu music 
was for the first time introduced. Closely connected as it is wiih 
our subject, the following description of Hindu iustruinculal 
music will, we believe, interest the reader. 

Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 

I. — Stringed Instruments. 

No. 1. Vina. 

,, 2. ^etaia. 

„ 3. 'JVitantri vina. 

„ 4, Kinnaii vina. 

„ 5. Rudra vina or Rarab. 

„ 6. Surada. 

„ 7. Sur sringara. 

8. Sur bahar. 

„ 9. Bi panchi vina. 

• „ 10. Tambura. 

„ 11. Ektara. 

„ 12. Svara Vina. 

„ 13. Saringi 
„ 1 4. Taush. 

. „ 15. Esrar. 

„ 1C. A'ldpa saringi. 

„ 17 . SuraSa. 

„ iSf S^riuda. 

II.— Inslrumenisl 
No. 19. Dholoka. 

„ 20. Dhol. 

„ 21. Dhaka (generally played on tbo occasion of ibo 

Cliarak P6]a}, 
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No. 22. 
■ .. 2:i. 


Nagaii, jil. ^ These five, together with fo(?r 

Do., bom. I other iostnuYients, are played in 

Daniaiiia. concert, aud they form the Ntio^ 

Khardak, jil. the gratid instniineutal music 

Do., bom. J of Hindustan, 

Joy (Ihol. ^ 

Jaga jhampa. 

Kiiia. ^Played together with Kansi. 

INagara. j 

'lasa. J 

Madal (played by the Santals). 

IJarak (played by up-country Kahars or palkiheaicis). 
Khol. 

Dumbiirii (played by snake-charmers, &c.) 

J)hop. 

Dara. 

Jhaji-khanjani. 

A*.3a'ial.a.i. } 

Oo]>i-yantra. 

J\lii(langa. 

lU a ) Ph'^y^d in conceit witli s4iingi when daii- 
iCbU sing with setara, 'I'hey are also 

J played when light song.', aio sung. 

Jora-giiiii. 

J II , — Percussion Inst rum ents. 

Mandira (played with Dholoka). 

Kartal (played with Khol). 

Ram kartal (played with Hamk). 

Kausi (played with Dhol and Dhaka). 

Kansara. 1 n, i • r i- 

(ihanta f llaycd on occasions of worship. 

Ghmi. ' 

Kattal. 

Nupur (tied round the feet in dancing to beat time.) 
IV . — W hid Instruments. 


Played together with Kansi. 


Js^o. 15. 
„ 4 (). 


Played by the Rairagis of Bengal. 


No. 

53. 

Sanai, Rasonchouki. 

If 

54. 

„ Tota. 


55. 

„ Bengal. 

ff 

56. 

„ Jora. 

f) 

57. 

Algoza. 

ff 

58. 

Moliana bans!. 

J* 

59. 

Laya bansi. 


60. 

Kalam, 

?> 

61. 

Sankha (played on ( 



during the worship 


! Flayed togctl 
with Niigara. 


in conceit 
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No. GU. Tubri (played by snake-charn]er8). 

„ G2. Sin<(<i (i)lowa with Khol). 

,, 63. Mochanga. 

No. 1. Vtnd . — The Vvid is the most ancient instrument of 
India, and its power of emitting sound is remarkable. Allusion is 
innde in the Yajnrveda to a Vuid said to have been invented by 
the sage Vajiiavdlkya, which had one hundred wires. It is now not 
in use. The invention of the Vi)ui at present used is attributeil 
to the sage Niirada. It has a gourd attached to each of the artificial 
columns, called Danda^ made of bamboo, or the body of the insf ru- 
nierit. {Sanskrit wiiters on music have attempted to establish a 
toncifiil resemblance between the human body and the Vind, oncol 
' the gourds of which is considered to be the abdomen and the other 
to b(i the skfill. This instrument is also called Makati or Vri- 
hiU'l Villa. Jt has seven wires, three steid and four brass. Wire. 
N(f, 2, which is of bra.ss, is tuncil to the pitch of (J. Steel wire 
No. 1 is tuned to the fourth or F. It i.s called 'ndijaki, or the 
piincipal wire. Wire No. 3 of biass is tuned as fifth or lower (f. 
The brass wires Nos. 4 and 5 are tnne<l as snv or C of the same 
octavo. Of wires No. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, the 
former is tuned as siir or C of the octave higher than the second 
brass wire, and the latter as shy of the octave next higher than 
the sixtli wire. Wires No, 2 to 7 are uso<] as accompaniments to 
tile principal one though No. 2 is occa.sioually used fur 

tlio purpose of producing notes of a lower octave. 

U[)on tlie ham boo-roller and key-boards metallic frets of sleid 
are stuck on wax. The arrangement of tbe fu;t is like that of the 
English chromatic scab), which is called in Hindustani achul that 
Tlic Vind in licld over tlic left .slioulder, and the first and second 
fingers of the loft hand work upon the frets. It is pl.ayod by the first 
fingiA- of the right band. At the time of playingthe performer covers 
the tops of those fingers with plectrum.s, ami the fourth finger nl 
the fight band is used to strike wim No. 5 as an accompaniment 
to the tune. The third finger is .scaicdy u.se l at the time of playing. 
No. 2. Setdra. — Another description of Vind,Qa]\odl(acfii:k/iapa 
}nevails in all parts of thiscountry. People now call it “ Khachda 
Sitdi'ay The common name of Setdra has been given to Kach- 
^hhapa, Tritantriaiul other Vihd)i by Ainir Kbu.srau, the celebrat- 
ed poet of the court of the Patban king Gbia.s-nd-din Bnlban, who 
reigned in* the 15tli century of tiie Ciuistiau c.a. Tliougb the 
term Setdra (se means three and idiu wire) sccuns to correspond 
•more with our Tritantri Vlndy Trilantri much n'scmbles the 
Kokchchhapa in .shape; but the hollow of the latter is formed of a 
^^ourd, whereas that of the former is generally made of wood. Theie 
's also a difference in the number of wires. The number of wires iu 
the Kachchhapa between five and seven. It is cailc<l Kachchhapa 
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probably to its boliow shape, being flat like the sliell o 
Kiiolichhapa (tortoise). It is described in the Hindu Sastras as- 
Hie instrument used by Sarasvati, tlie Goddess of Learning. Tin 
Kachchluipd contains seven wires, of which four are of steel an l 
tiiree of brass. 

Wire No. J, whicli is of steel, is called the Ndj/afa or tlu 
principal wire, and is frequently used. It is tuned as 

Wires Nos. 2 and 3, which are made of brass, arc tuned ir 
unison as sfiarja or C. 

Wire No. t, made of steel, is tuned as fifth or G of the sanir 
octavo. 

Wire No. 5, made of brass, is tuned as C of an octave lower. 

Wires Nos. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, are respoc 
lively tuned as sharjit (C) of the octave next higher than the 
second wire and as G of the octave next. 

'J’hese two small wires are attaclieil to the side of tlic Sddra, 
and .vi'c termed ckihari. All the wires, save Nos. 1 and 2, are 
only useh. ' accompaniments. Seventeen frets made of steel are 
placed upon tlio key-board, and are tied to it by gut strings. 
Two and a Indf octaves can he conipas'^ed in this instiumcnt. At 
the lime of plaving, the back of the ijetnra is to be placed in tlie 
front of the player, the side of the gourd to he hehl light by the 
wrist of the right I'Miid, .,nd the roller to bo loosely supported by 
the loft hand. The !irst finger and the second finger of the left 
hand run over too frets, while tlie first finger of the right hand, 
fipped witli the plectrum, is used on the wire upon the space next 
to the frets above the neck of the instrument as with the guitai. 
iriie sound of the Setdra is very much like that of the Ndruda 
I 'rfnd. Passages w inch with much difficulty are performed on the 
JVdrada Ft ad, can, with slight exertion and v/ith the greatest 
facility, be nicely performed by moans of the Jufchchhapa Ft/ub 
'Idiere is a good deal of similarity between the Setdni and ibe 
guitar of modern Europe. The amhor of the Encyclopa3dia Bri- 
tannica traces the origin of the latter to the former. Hr. Adolf 
Alarcus, the author of the ** School of Universal Music,” says that 
guitar is the Setdm in a different shape, and is called Jetar* by 
tlie Germans. Among old European and other races it was known 
by the Persian name of Sddra, the very word introduced into Indian 
an modern times by Adnir Kliusrau. 

The autlior of the article in the Britannica goes on ,to say 

In days of old, when there was frequent commercial intercourse 
bctw’oeu fhe people of India and Persia, the latter introduced tbo 
KacJichhapti Setdra into their own country, and designated vt 

[• All instillment not unlike the known in Genn;iny under the Uiime 
J^etrua, having metallic strings, and of the 
plciyvd ‘.aoLU'jwhat in the siuuc way, la 
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8efiira. But loug before the hxmous A'mu’ Khusrau liad a(ll)ptcd this 
name, it went heio by the name of Kachclikapa. By being' a little 
more changed in shape, than when it had been first brought into 
Persia, it obtained the name of Guitar in Arabia, A sore in Asia 
Minor, Khitara in Old Greece, liimore in Jerusalem, llisar ia 
Nubia, and different other names in other countries. That guitar 
gets its name from Arabia is admitted by Dr. Barni in his history 
of music. By a reference to Air. Bees’s EncyclopaHlia, it will b(' 
smi that in the 0th century of the Chiistian era, when the Ara- 
bians conipiered Spain, tliey introduced the guitar there. In courso 
of time it spread over all Europe, and is now known by a variety of 
names in different countries of that (piarter of the globe, according 
to the changes it has undergone in shape. The Kachchkapa of 
India seems'' to be the original model after which similar instrii- 
iiK'nts in Europe have been made.” 

‘No. d. Tritanirl Vind — The TnYantr/' F'f rid is almost simi-- 
;Iar in shape to tlie Kacitchhapa. But it has three wires attached 
to it, and instead of a gourd it h.as a hollow wooden block. Tbo 
second or middle brass wire is tuned as C ; the first stool wiio is 
tuned as fourth orF. The third wiie, which is of biass, is generally 
tuned as G of the lower octavo. This instrument is played in the 
same way as the Kachvhhxipa, though being smaller and of lesn 
capability it is not quite adapted for the perfoiinance of thcdifHcult 
pieces of lidijas. 

No. 5. fiudra Vinci or Previous to the conquest of 

India by the Aluliaminadaus, this instrument was called in Sanskrit 
lludra Vina. The Aluliaminadaus subsequently gave it the nuino 
of Ilardb, though something like it existed in Persia. 

The Rardb is carved out of a solid piece of wood. The hollow 
pait at its bottom used to be covcre<l with the skin of tbe iguana. 
UvcA' this part is placeil an ivory bridge called swari (a supportci: 
for strings). 

lliere are si.\ pegs on tbe roller, to e-ach of which a gut string i« 
attached, reaching the bottom perpendicularly. The metallic wiii'S 
arc seldom used in this instrument, and lire six gut strings are 
tuned in the following manner : — Tlic second is tuned as D, the first 
n*s iifih or higher G, the third as C of the same (jotavc, the fourth 
•:is A of the lower octavo, the fifth as E of the same octave, and the 
SIX til as C of the same octave. 

Tlie Roirdb has' no frets arranged on it. At the time of playing 
tlie body o*f the instrument rests on the left shoulder of I he player, 
while its bottom is placed on the ground. A thick scale of fish in 
t:«d to the tip of the first huger of the left hand with a piece ot 
.thread. With the flat surface of this piece of scale the string.^? 
are lightly pressed, while with a plectrum made of sandal-wood 
or a piece of ivory, and held between the flrst finger and thumb 
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of the right liaiul, the strings are struck. All the strings are uscnl 
for producing difforout notes. 

CiipUiin VVillaitl says that the Rardb ro.scinblcs the Spanisli 
guitar in shape aiul tone. How far he is correct we cannot say. 
Bat when compared with the old European instruments, whoso draw^ 
ings \ve have seen, namely, mandolin, &c. (vide “ Encyclopycdia 
Britannica”', it seems to bear a great similarity. Hence it appears 
that the Spanish guitar and the ohl European mandolin arc 
itnitatioris id liiidra l^indov the llirdh as it is now called. 

No. 0. Sitrada Vina or Siirada. — The Simula Vina is also 
an instiument carved ont of an entire piece of wood. The 
liollow part n.scd to be covered with the skin of the igiiann, 
but latterly it is covered with any other thin skin, d'heio 
are no frets arranged on this instrument. Six gut' string.^ are 
attached to the six peg.s. Somctiiuf's six wires made of steel or 
brass are placed in their stead according to the option of the p);fy 
cr.s. But this practice is not general. Seven or eleven strings 
made of bra.s.s pass in another row through the bridge below the cat- 
guts, and are altacbed to the p(‘gs on tlic side of tlic iiistimncnt. 
These arc called jardfi and arc tuned in the dialc'nic scale, l)ut 
they arc simply acted upon by the vibration caused by striking tin; 
six principal gut strii.gs. At the time of playing it is plaoei), 
like the Sddni iu tlie front, slightly supported by the left hand of 
tlie playa'v ; and is sounded like the Rardb by a plectrum called 
jowa in Persian, made of a jiiecc of ivory, wood or bamboo, and 
held between the thumb and the liist finger of rlie right hand, 
while the gut strings upon the wooden (ingcr-board, over which there 
arc no frets, are pressed with the fingers of the left hand. All the 
fingers of the left hand (but not tiie thumb) arc generally used 
at tlie time of playing. There is some peculiarity in playing the 
gut strings in this in.strument. On the score of tlic proximity of 
gut stiiugs No,^. I and 2, and of Nos. 3 and 4, each of these two 
couples is tuned iu unison, and is simultaueously pressed by the fin- 
gers. But gut strings Nes 5 and G arc placed and played separately. 
Althougli there arc six gut strings they are tuned to four tones only, 
for Nos. 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 picsent only two tones. In fac| 
four gut strings arc of practical use, and gut string No. 6 serves as an 
accompaniment. This instrument is not, like the Setdra and* 
others, so popular in Bengal as in the North-Western Provinces. 
During the Muhammadan period of Indian history, ri was one 
of the instruments used iu processions. When the Muhammadan 
emperors came out of their palaces for recreation or for 
other purposes, they were preceded by clephanis or camels upd^^ 
whose backs the Sarada players sat and played. But in modern 
times it has been included under the head of drawing-room 
instruments. Sometimes it is played in accompaniment to the 
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voice. It is in use in Afghanistan, Arabia, and other Asiatic, 
countries ; but the Arabian Samda is a little smaller in size Uiaa 
and difFer.s a little in shape from the Indian one. This instrument 
in a dilferent shape is used in Egypt by the name of Gobhah. 

No. 8. Sur Bdlidr. — The SurBdfidr differs from the Kachchkapa 
Vind only in shape. Its hollow is sometimes made of wood and is 
larger than that of the Kachekhapa, Like the Kachchhapa the Sur 
Bdlidr has seven pegs stuck to it, on which arctixed as many metal- 
lic strings. In addition to these a piece of wood is attached to a 
side of its wooden bar or finger-board, to which are stuck a num- 
ber of small pegs, generally seven or eleven, on which as many side 
strings are fastened. As there is a piece of wood or ivory on the 
sounding-board on which the seven strings rest, so there is a 
similar wobden or ivory piece of small dimensions for these side 
strings. This instrument is held and played upon like the Ka- * 
cfichhapa. Its tuning and the mode in which the frets are arranged 
on its bar or finger-board arc imitations of the Kachchhapa. The 
siile strings are played according to the will of the player. In 
this instrument the seven principal strings only arc player! as in 
the Kachchhapa, while the side strings serve the purpose of merely 
echoing the principal ones. The Sur Bdhdr is larger than the 
Kachchhapa] consequently its sound is more sonorous and 
melodious. 

Should any skiful artist take particular care in constructing tho 
the Kachchhapaon a larger scale, its sound will not be found to be 
inferior to that of the Stir Bdhdr in any respect. The Sur Bdhdr, 
which is of a very recent date, is an imitation of the Kachchhapa, 

No. 0. Bipancki Vind, — The Bipanchi Vind resembles 
Kinnari Vind in many respects. It differs from Kinnari in this 
respect, that its hollow instead of being made of egg .shell, oyster or 
an*y metal, is made of a ceitain kind of gourd of small size 
called in Bengali Til Ldu. As regards magnitude, number of 
strings, tuning, arrangements of the frets, the inode in which it is 
held and played, and its melody, it exactly resembles the Kinnari. 

In ancient times, it was customaiy to attach seven strings to the 
^Bipanchi, but now-a-days only five are given to it. 

No. 10. Tamhurd. — 'VhQ lamhurd derives its name from its 
inventor a Gandharva. Its hollow is made of gourd to 

which is attached a wooden bar. The sounding board is also of 
wood. This instrument is used as an accompaniment to song or 
other musical instruments, to fill up tho pauses and add harmony 
to the music. It has four wires, of which the first and the 
l^econd are of steel, and the others are of brass. 

The Tamhurd can be very easily played upon. It is used with 
particular interest by the people of Persia, where it consists of six 
wires and twenty-five frets, An instrument similar to it was in 
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use among the Greeks, tlie Jews, the Turks, aud the Arme- 
Ilians. It is still in use among tlie inhabitants of tlie coun- 
tries which lie on the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 
instrument known among the husbandmen of Italy, by the name 
of Colascioue, appears to bo somewhat like the Tamburd. 

No. 11. Eiktdrd . — This instrument is made of two-thirds of a 
gourd covered with skin. A bamboo staff having a peg on its top 
is attached to the gourd. It has a single steel wire which is tuned 
by every player according to his natural voice. 

No. 13. /Sdringi. — This instrument has been in use in India 
from time immemorial. Its hollow is made of wood and is covered 
with a thin skin. Its finger board is of wood. There are two pegs 
on each of the sides above the roller. Four gut-strings are nttacli- 
ed to these four pegs. There are a certain number of extra pegs on 
the side of the roller to winch *are attached an equal number oi 
brass wires. 'J'hc number of pegs depends upon the option of the 
maker of the instrument. The tW'O lower of the four gut-strings 
are tuned to Khdraj or C, and the others to a perfect fourth. 

At the time of playing, the Sdringi is placed in front of the 
player in a erect posture, and made to lean against his breast* 
it is played by means of a lx)W, held by the right hand, while the 
nails of the fingers of the left hand (not the thumb) press the 
sides of the gut-strings. 

iSdnngl is used in drawing-rooms, in dances, and as an accom- 
paniment to the female voice. It assists the fair sex in singing. 
Its sweet sound accords so well with the female voice, that no Indian 
songstress can be induced to sing without the accompaniment of 
this instrument The tSdringi is used all over India. 

No. l‘k Mayiu'i or I'avsL — From the hollow to the roller 
Mayuri is framed entirely of wood. Its hollow is covered with a 
thin skin ; and has the neck of a Mayuri (peacock) attached to it. 
Hence its name Mayuri in Sanskrit and Tavsk in Persian, There 
are 1 fi frets in this instrument as in the Kachchhapa aud other Vinds^ 
Loosely holding the hack of the roller with the left hand, it is 
played with a bow by the right hand. At the time of playing, the 
forefinger and the middle finger of the left hand are frequently 
used. Four wires are attached to the four pegs above the roller 
of these, two are of steel and two of brass. Wire No. 1 (i.e., Nayaki > 
wire) is only used for playing. The other three wires are used as 
accompauimeuts. The number of extra brass wires attached to 
this instrument depends upon the option of the player, and these 
arc only used to give a variety of sound. Full two octaves can be 
compassed by means of this instrument. It serves to add U- 
the sweetness of the feminiue voice, aud is used as an accompani- ; 
ment to the songs of females. It is tuned like the Seidra, 

No. 17. Sura fid.— This iiistrumeut is entirely made of wood* 
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Altnost all those musical pieces which are pcrfonnocl ou the 
Esrar, ciiu he performed on this instrument. 

For much valuable assistance in preparing the above account of 
Jlindii musical instruments, we are indebted to the country of 
Kajd Jotindra Mohan Tagore. 

bn the 10th February 1872 a new dramatic performance, 
Rvkmmiharan^ took place at the house of Raja Jotindra Mohan 
'J’agoro. The play is founded upon an episode of the Mahabhiirata; 
and describes the love of Rukmiui for Krishna, and their subse- 
rjiiont elopement. 

"Idle father of Rukmini growing old and physically unable to 
take an active part in the performance of his n'gal duties, delegat- 
ed the cares of his kingdom to his son Rukmangada. lie, how- 
ever, fully 'retained the use of mental faculties and bis affection for 
his daughter, Kukmici, was undiminished by age. While thus situ- 
ated, he received a visit from Narada, the son of Brahma. In ilu^ 
course of conversation, Narada gave a glowing description of the 
godlike character and superhuman <|ualifications of Krishna. 
Tlio description was listened to with breathless interest by Rukminl, 
who was present ; and it inspired her with infinite love for Krishna. 
Her sentiments being understood and sympathised with by her 
fatlior, he lesolved to marry her to Krishna. With this view 
he proce(Mlc(l to the sitting room of his son who was then engaged 
111 playing at Pdsd or dice. Ho communicated his intention 
to Ids sou, who scouted with scorn the idea of the marriage of 
his sister with the son of a cowherd. Ilis father repeatedly and 
eloijucutly dwelt on the transcendent merits of Krishna, but he 
would not admit them and continued to heap upon the latter 
abusive ephithets. Ushmaka returned to his apartments crest- 
fallen. Then Rukmangada entered into a contract fur th:i man iago 
of*lds sister with Sisuyiala, Raja of Chedi. As the day of the mai- 
rij^ge approached, Rukmini determined to escape it and to seek the 
protection and affection of Krishna, With this view she wrote 
to Krishna a letter unlocking the secret of her passion for him, 
and entreating him to come and save her. She deputed a poor 
, Brahman by name Dhanadasa to carry this letter to Krishna at 
Dwarika. On the receipt of this letter Krishna came down in his 
Byomaydna or aerial carriage and rescued Rukmini from the 
tyranny of her brother, threatening to consign her to a forced 
and dete4ablc niarriage. Rukmangada and his people shewed fight, 
hut were unable to cope with Krishna and his sturdy brother 
Valarama. On the arrival of Krishna and Rukmini at his place iu 
Dwarika a large assembly wascouvencd,ii: whose presence tliey were 
married with great eclat. Of all the actors on the present occa- 
sion, Dhanadasa acquitted himself most admirably. Although lic- 
longing to a tribe net conspicuous for wit, yet he displayed great hu' 
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luour. He wns in fact the buffoon of the play, and as usual exliibit 
cd love for the luxuries of the table combined witii much ready wit. 

Uuhuvid was followed by a farce called Uvaya Sankat, dcs- 
crilung the evils of polygamy. 

T!ie farces enacted at the Pathuridghdtta Theatre keenly 
satirise the prevailing vices ; and are all calculated to evoke mirth, 
which has been well defined to be the forgetfulness of gloomy con- 
siderations in the present feeling of present happiness. They not 
only move us to merriment, but shut out all impressions calculated 
to disturb our equanimity. Although they attack with merciless 
severity the imperfections and the peculiarities of the present 
generation, yet they do not render the same the objects of our 
dislike. They merely point out the ludicrous infirmities of the 
Hindus during the present state of transition ; but nc-ver excite 
disgust with their moral character. 

The Pathuriaghatta Theatre is now an institution, and the ouKy 
institution worthy of the purpose to which it was dedicated. Thanks 
to the enterprize, public spirit and enlightened liberality of Uaja 
Jotfndro Mohan Tagore and his worthy brother Saurindra Mohau 
Tagore, it has achieved a degree of success, which, considering tlic 
paucity of dramatic talent, is to he wondered at. Not only Ijave 
the celebrated Ndtakas, Mdlait-AIddliava and AKilavil'dijnimitnK 
been admirably performed, but the farces composed for the occa- 
sions have well depicted the manners and customs of the ngc. 

Last year, a Theatrical Company, called the National Theatrical 
Company, was started at Jorasanko, Chitpore Road, which aimed 
at the establishment of what may be termed a public theatre. 
The actors received pay, and tickets of admission to the theatre weio 
sold to the public. Wc are informed tliat the performances of this 
company were marked by energy and origimdity and generally 
excited admiration. They attempted every department of stage act- 
ing, VIZ., tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime. They were invited 
to repeat their performances at the Calcutta Opera House, Howrah 
Railway Theatre, and at the Eastern Bengal Theatre, Dacca, in aid 
of certain public charities, and only lately they were engaged to 
perform at the Louse of the Raja of Dighapalia, Rajshahi, on the 
occasion of his son s Annaprasau. We understand that financially ' 
the speculation is a success, and it is proposed to apply the surplus , 
funds at the disposal of the company to the erection of a suitable 
house for the theatre. < 

In the drama as in politics the Hindus arc in one of those 
epochs of transition which are characteristic of a nation that has 
made rapid progress in education, among whom the old times) 
are being changed, the old ideas exploded, the old watchwords 
lost and the old land-marks sw’ept away. We hope and tru.st 
that acting ^vill soon be raised to the dignity of an art, and not 
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followed as a profession by men belonging to tlie low class of Jai- 
trd-ioaliahs. It is an art for which, as Barton Booth has said, the 
longest life is too short. We also hope and trust that the irnxlern 
Hiudti theatre will, in the words of an intelligent critic, become 
to the spectators as it ought to be, not mciely the pastime of an 
idle hour, but a place of study, a whetstone of the iinagiuatiou 
and the sympathies, a revealer of the secret springs of character 
and emotion, and of the subtler beauties of our liuest poetry. They 
would learn at tlie same time to appreciate the niceties and the 
difficulties of histriouic art ; aud by their knowledge ho enabled to 
stimulate merit and rebuke defects or carelessness, instead of 
eiicoui aging (as audiences too often do at pieseiit) whatever is 
most false in conception and meretricious in style. 

We hope aud trust that now that Bengal has taken the lead in 
int^ellectuai advancement, aud the Bengali language is being cnrich- 
cii and approximating to tiie standard of the European languages, 
oiiginal dramatic literature will soon be created. 

We would advocate the establishment of a public theatre as the 
best way of perpetuating the drama. Now, that private gentle- 
men of means and position * have given the impetus, the public 
should take up the drama in right earnest, and show their practical 
appreciation of it by building a fitting abode for its reprcseutalioii. 

KISSORY CHANl) MITTRA. 

[We deeply regret to have to announce that, whilst the fore- 
going article was in process of being set up in type, its amiable 
and talented author departed this life, on Wednesday, August Gtfi, 
1873. For nearly thirty years, Balm Kissory Chand Mittra has 
been an occasional contributor to this lieuleio ; and his articles, 
rendered singularly valuable both by the special knowledge which 
he owed to his varied experience, and by the fi eedom aud candour 
with, which he expressed his opinions, always mot with a favour- 
able reception from the Press and the public. The first paper put 
forth by him iu the Calcutta Review was one on the life and 
tunes of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, published in October, 1815. 
Ui ring the last two years his contributions have been numerous ; 
and the present Editor is largely indebted to him for most valuable 
assistance in compiling the senes of historical ami topographical 
memoirs now in •course of publication iii these pages, under the 
general heading of The Terntnvial Arldocracij of Bengal, 
.Without the aid of Bsbu Kissory Gbaud Mittra it would have been 
ini^ossible to continue that series ; aud the portion that has 
already appeared owes much of its interest to his exten- 
sive knowledge of the country and its history. By his death tiie 
Review has lost one of its most constant and most valued sup- 
poiters.— E ditokJ 



Art. V.-CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 

A Ortiical Examhiation of the Life and I'eachivgs of Muham- 
mad. By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., L.L.B,, of ilic Inuer 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. — Loudon. Williams and Norgate. 

T he “Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
MuLammad” hy Syed Ameer Ali is in one r(‘spect a very 
reraarkahle work, and most creditable to the author. It exhibits an 
easy idiomatic command over the English language, and is written 
ill a style fiee alike from redundancy or turgid ness ; very rare 
among educated Englishmen, and quite niaivcllous in the case of a 
native of this country. The Syed seems to have sha’ken himself 
clear of all the defects of manner which mark the English com- 
positions of an educated Hindustani ; the characteristics of his bt!)bk 
being ail absence of all straining after elfect, and a perspicuous 
brevity. Regarded simply as a literary achievement, we have never 
r(*ad anything issuing fiom the educated classes in this countiy 
which could be compared vvith it ; and the Muhammadans of 
India are to be congratulated on the possession of so able a man 
in their ranks. It is impossible, if his after-life accords with 
this early promise, that he should not leave his influence for good 
stamped upon the country in deep and enduring characters. But 
with the greater part of what the book contains, we differ pio- 
foundl}^, and these differences and the reasons for them we propose 
in the following paper to set forth in considerable detail. 

A “critical examination ” in the European sense of the expression 
the Syed s book cannot be called. Such an expression conveys the 
impre.ssion of a careful analysis of the Koran, chapter by chapter, 
a setting forth of the precise circumstances under which each* was 
w'litten, a tiacing out of their relations to the actual events Avliich 
inspired them, and tlie larger application which they have since 
obtained from ihe efforts of commentators and under the pressure 
of vast and unfoi oseen complications. A critical examination again 
of the life of Muhammad w'ould necessitate the working out, as ap 
essential preliminary, of some theory as to the relations in Avhich 
man stands to his Creator. Muhammad claimed to be the Frophe'rf 
of God. In order to pass judgment on such a claim, we must 
know : 1. — Is there a God ? 2. — Can He enter into direct commu- 
nication with minds constituted as ours are? 3. — What proofs^ 
are there that he has ever done so ? 4. — Does the life of Muham- 
mad ac(‘ommodate itself to such proofs, if any are to be had ? Ihe 
Syed does iH>t touch upon any of these questions. He assumes* 
thit there is a God, and that Muhammad was His Prophet ; and 
buiU consistently with this assumption, he employs a single but 
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very powerful principle of criticism. lie rejects as untrue all 
that is recorded unfavourable to the Prophet ; he accepts as 
true all that is written in his favour ; and under this treatment, 
it is needless to say, tliat the flaws which arc generally supposed 
to mar the perfection of the Prophet’s character disappear with 
amazing rapidity ; and the Founder of Islam stands forth a 
living miracle of virtue, magnanimity, and wisdom. Now, it would 
ill heseejn any follower of Christ to quarrel with a Muhammadan 
because he places far above all human kind the character of his 
Prophet ; but the Syed is not content with merely doing this* 
Jrlis hook is not addressed to his countrymen, the great majority 
of whom could not read it, nor understand the drift of much of 
the reasoning if they could. It is addres.sed to Christians ; the 
Syed holds, so to spoak, a brief fu' the defence of Islam ; and 
thtfre runs, tlirough his book, a constant side-current of deprecia- 
tion levelled at (fliristians and most of that wliich Christians 
regard as sacred. Many of these little side-rushes are exceedingly 
amusing. The Syed seems to he under the impression that fie 
is gifted with a power of divination which enables him to seize 
points of truth after which European scholars have been hunting 
for centuries. He settles them off-hand in a single purngraph 
or a brief note. For oxninple he knows that “ a want of firm- 
ne.ss”ma(le “ Jesus a victim to the vengeance of the vested in- 
terests of His day.” But for this He would like Moses have 
“struck awe into the hearts of a back-sliding rebellious race.” 
He knows that St. Paul “infused into the simple teachings of 
his master the most mysterious principles of neopytliagoieanism 
w'ith its doctrine of intelligences and its notion of the triad bor- 
rowed from the far East.” He knows that “ the influence of the 
Esfienes” is reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus. He is 
certain that bad Jesus lived longer, “He wmuld have placed His 
teaMiings on a more systematic basis.” He knows that the only 
true Christians — tho.se alone who rightly understood the teach- 
ing of Christ — were “ the Ebionites.” When a magician of this 
kind, possessed as the papers say of special and exclusive in- 
formation, appears upon the stage, the new light he throws upon 
the past is amazing. All things become new. The Prophet, it 
appears, who had nine wive.s, and was not content even with 
that numjjer, w&s, in truth, an ardent champion of monogamy 
the religion of the Sword was really a species of Quakerism 
which waded knee-deep in blood through half Europe and Asia 
^'fith no other desire than to administer the kiss of peace to 
all humanity; slavery, it need haidly be said, was “ completely 
abolished” by Islam— the whole history of Muhammadanism, and 
the present state of society in Muhammadan countries, e.stahlishing 
that fact beyond the roach of cavil. Our readers will readily 
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pf'rncivp flint in Uip pro^cnco of Muhammadanism as depicted by the 
Syed, Christianity and Christ cut a very poor figure. With regard 
to Christ, tlie Syed in truth takes up a very lofty position, and finds 
Him in the main a [ilagiaiist from the Essenes and other unac- 
knowledged sourr^ s. Ohristianity as the product of this feeble and 
incompetent toundor is necessarily good for very little, and the 
Syed — wiio does not hesitate to rc-construct the history of 
Kuiopo — doclaies that the issue of the Battle of Tours was one 
ol' the greatest calamities that ever befell the human race. The 
reason ho advances for this rather startling proposition, is that had 
the Muliarnmadaiis overrun Europe, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew would have been averteil. And certainly he is right .so 
far, in as much as the chances are that in such a case tliere would 
liave been no Protestants to massacre. From all this it will, we 
think, be apparent that this “ critical examination is, in fact, a 
challenge addressed to the Cliristian world, to come forth and 
fight in defence of their faith ; and as such [ accept it. The 
(juostions I shall discuss are two: 1. — Ts the Syed’s account of 
the Life and Teaching of Muhammad a correct one ? 2. — Allow- 

ing it to be correct, would it be possible to make it, at the present 
day, tlie basis of a religious faith for any of the advanced nations 
of the world ? 

Ufa and fracking of Mnhammad — There is not, T 
suppose, any thonghtful Englishman who knows any tiling 
at all about the matter, who doubts that Muhammad in his 
youth really believed himself to be called by God to turn 
his countrymen from the worship of diimh idols to the service 
of tlie living God. The “impostor'’ theory has long ago been 
given np as untenable. But Englishmen, in general, will admit 
much more than this. They will admit that Muhammad w;is a 
Prophet sent from God to the Arabs in precisely the same sense 
that Jeremiah or Isaiah was a Prophet sent to the Hebrews ; 
and that in carrying out this mission he exhibited under persecu- 
tion, a lofty heroism and niagnaniinity worthy of all admiration. 
These great qualities reaped their appropriate harvest. One man 
.after another confessed that, in the words of the young Pro> 
phet, he discerned a higher manifestation of tlie Divine than 
dwelt in idols. They became his followers; and so at length’ 
he grew to become chief ruler of the city of .^Medina. So far 
Christians and Muhammadans are at one ; np to this-'period the 
veneration which the one demands for his Prophet, the other , 
will cluerfnlly concede . But here they begin to diverge. The 
Cliristian historian asserts that when once possessed of power 
Muhammad lost the singleness of aim, and purity of mind and act ’ 
which had formerly di.stir)guished him : and instances, in 
proof of this, the cruel practice of assassination which he protected 
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nixl encouraged at Mediua. The Syed is of course indignant, 
and breaks our, in the following strain : — 

“ Tlie Christian biofijraphers of the Prophet of Arabia, probably under 
tlie influence of tliat fine sentiiueut called “ Christian verity,’' have denoini- 
nated the punishment of criminals, ‘‘assassinations,’’ “murders,” or “bar- 
baious deeds” wliirdi, to tlie general reader, convey such an idea of horror 
as to revolt him, l)efore he has time to reflect on the candour of the historian. 
An individual, enjoying the protection of the Moslems, stirs np rebellion 
against tliom or foments disunion in their midst ; he is put to death. Tliis 
i.s assassination according to these histoiians. A woman, the leader of a 
hand of determined robliers, guilty of cruel deeds, is t.iken ])iisoner. Some 
of the wild followers of Muhammad, not more advanced in their notions 
regarding the cnu'Ity or humanity of ])unishnients than the sin rounding 
nations, their civilised neighbours, the Greeks, the Persians, or the Hindus — 
unknown to the Prophet, put her to death with ciivainistances of cruelty. 
This us at onfe set down to Mnhatuniad and he is }n’ononncod “ to be an 
aoeornpiice in tlio feiocious act.” The historian admits that she was pub 
to*fbath without the knowledge of the Prophet, and he condemns linn 
as ail accmnplice. As to the cruelty of the imuishnient he forgot that 
Christian England hanged men and women for stealing a few shillings np 
to the midille of tin* ISth century; he forgot the tenible tortures cif the 
rack and the stake which destioyed myriads of innocent beings in (Jhristiau 
Europe.”- P. 124. 

Here we have a distinct statement tliat Cliristian Historians, 
inspired by a lying spirit known as “ Christian verity,” have 
accused the Prophot of countenancing the practice of assassination, 
when in point of fact be never did any thing of the kind. Can 
this be asserted with truth ? 1 think not. It is true that men 
and women wore hanged in “ Christian England ” so late as the 
eighteenth century, for stealing a few shillings, and that myriads 
of liuman beings have perished at the stake and on the rack ; but 
I fail to sec the relevancy of these facts to tlic matter under dis- 
cussion. No one wishes to defend such practices or those who per- 
petrated them ; far less to invest them with a divine sanction ; and 
evep the Syed will probably admit that if Muhammad did connive 
at the practice of assassination, he was not led away by the had 
example of “Christian England ” in the eighteenth century. “ An 
individual,” says the Syed, “ enjoying the protection of the Moslems, 
iiltirs up rebellion against them, or foments disunion in their midst ; 
he is put to death. That is assassination according to these 
•liistoriaus.” Not at all ; assassination, according to these historians, 
does not mean tlie simple act of putting a criminal to death ; but 
ilie mann^f in which he is killed. The whole question hinges upon 
that point. I may observe passim that I object altogether to 
the expressions “ enjoying the protection of the Moslem ” — “ foment- 
ing rebellion against them," and the like as conveying a false 
• impression of the position of Muhammad and his followers at 
Medina. The Prophet at that time was simply the leader of a 
small party, possessing neither the moral nor the legal right 
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to put any one to iloath ; and it was, in truth, the conscious- 
ness of this imbecility that caused Muhammad to have recourse 
to the dagger of a murderer. But it would occupy too much 
space to prove this. Taking, therefore, the Syed’s account as a 
correct one, were these offenders “ put to death ” or were they 
assassinated ? 

The first victim was a woman, Asma, daughter of Marwan ; 
she had composed some satirical verses on the Prophet and 
his followers ; and according to IJishami, the Prophet moved 
to anger, said pui)licly, Who will rid me of this woman ? ” 
Omeir, a blind man, heard the speech, and at dead of night crept 
into the apartment where Asma lay asleep, surrounded by her 
little ones ; and plunged his sword into her breast. » The next 
morning, at tlie Mosque, Muhammad asked him, “ Hast tliou 
slain the daughter of Marwan “Yes," Orneir answered, “%Is 
there any cause of fear for what I have done ? ” “ None whatever,’' 

replied the Prophet ; “two goats will not knock their heads to- 
gether for it.*' Then, turning to the peo[)le assembled in the 
Mosque, he added ; “ If you desire to see a man who hath assisted 
the Lord and His Prophet, look you hero !” 

The second victim was also a Jew — a very old man guilty of the 
same offence, that of writing satirical verses on the Prophet. Ho 
was murdered in the middle of the night at the express instigation 
of Muhammad. The third victim was Kab, the sou of Ashraf, also 
a Jew. With the command and express approval of Muhammad, 
a party of Moslems enticed him under a guise of friendship to a 
lonely water- fall, and there cut him to piece.s. After this last 
murder, Muhammad gave his followers a general permission to slay 
any Jews they might chance to meet ; and this permission was 
immediately followed by the murder of a Jewish merchant, 
apparently for his wealth, by a Moslem who united a zeal for the 
Faith with a proper appreciation of the good things of this world. 
Comment on these facts is needless; if they are not to be classed 
under the designation of ‘'assassination," murder has never yet 
been committed by any one. 

The second dark stain which rests upon the fame of Muhammad 
is the massacre of the Jewish tribe of Kuraizha. We quote the- 
Syed's account, only prefacing that there was, in this instance, a 
fair casus belli. It was not an unprovoked attack on^ihe Jews, 
but one brought on themselves, by their own actions. 

Under the guidance of Muhammad they (the Moalema) immediately 
marched upon the .Jewish fortresses, and after .siege of twenty-five days t'Ae 
Bant Kuraizha offere<I to surrender on the terms granted to the Ban! Nadhir. 
This was refused, and they were required to suiTender at discretion. Kely- 
incr on the intercession of their old .dlies, the Aus, and on the condition that 
their puuibhnient should be left to the judgment of the Ausite chief, Sad 
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Ibn Mad<lz, they Rubmitted at discretioa. Unhappily this man infuriated 
by the treacherous conduct of the Haul Kuraizha and their untiring hosM- 
lity to the new faitlr, passed a sentence of unusual severity upon them. Ue 
ordered tliat the fighting men should be put to death, and that the women 
and children, with all their belongings, should become the property of the 
Moslems. This deplorable sentence wjis inexorably carried into execution.” 

There are a few particulars wiiich must he added to this account. 
Muhammad had determined upon the destruction of this tribe from 
the very commencement of the siege, and when Sad spoke his 
judgment, he confirmed it saying, “Truly thou hast decided accord- 
ing to the judgment of God pronounced on high from beyoml 
tlie seven heavens.'* The wretched captives were brought forth iu 
parties of five and six at a time and beheaded, the Prophet stand- 
ing hy an unmoved spectator of the tragedy. On this transaction 
our atithor (51)mmonts as follows : — 

“ I simply look \i})on it as an act done in perfect consonance with the lawa 

of ^ar as then understood by the nations of the world These 

jieople brought their fate upon themselves. If they had been put to death, 
even without the judgment of Sfid, it would have perfectly accorded with 
the principles which lh(*u prevailed. But they had themselves chosen Sad 
as their sole arbitrator and judge ; they knew that his judgment was not 
at all contrary t'l the received notions and they never murmured. They 
knew that if they had succeeded, they would have massacred their enemies 
without compunction. People judge of the massacres of King David accord- 
ing to the “liglits” of his time. Even the fearful slaughters committed 
bv the Christians in primitive times, are judged according to certain ‘‘lights.” 
Why should not the defensive wars of the early Moslems be looked at from 
the same standpoint? But whatever the point of view, an unprejudiced 
mind will at once perceive that not the slightest blame can be attached to 
the Prophet in the execution of the Banl Kuraizha. ” 

There will be some difficulty in making our way tlirougb this 
ingenious web of sophisms, but with a little care and patience 
I think it can be managed. Tlie Syed does not seem to per- 
ceivt^ tliat bis argument regarding “ lights” would result in depriv- 
ing the Prophet of all that moral grandeur of character wherewith 
he tfesires to invest liim. Doubtless, if we contemplate the Pro- 
phet merely as a Bedouin chief carrying on war according to “ the 
lights” of his day, we shall not regard his massacre of the Jewish 
tjibe with greater wonder than the massacre of the Amalekites 
by Samuel, or the Ammonites by David, hut we shall regard 
tt with precisely the same moral disapprobation. We do nob 
accept the acts or teachings of Samuel or David as a perfect 
guide for^conduct precisely because they perpetrated deeds of 
this kind \ we find a higher type of humanity in Christ. But 
what the Syed wishes us to perceive in Muhammad is a being 
e^^n more perfect than Christ, with loftier and purer moral 
.energies and a grander purpose. It is absurd to insist upon this 
en one page and then oil tlie next to ask us to judge this 
sublime personage only by “ the lights ” of his time — the lights, that 
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is, possessed by a people sunk in the grossest idolatry. When 
the Syed says that an unprejudiced mind will at once perceive 
that not the slightest blame can be atiaclied to the Prophet/' 
we suppose he must be joking. The Prophet at that time was 
supreme in Medina ; every utterance that came from his lips was 
supposed by his followers to be a divine decree issuing directly 
from the throne of God ; he himself assumed that character, and 
there can be no doubt, that it rested with him whether the 
Kuraizha perished or not. He chose the former alternative ; and 
his character as a Teacher of Humanity must stand or fall by it. 
If Muhammad really believed it to be will of God that these men 
should be slaughtered and their wives and childien sold into 
slavery, he ceases ipso facto to be a moral exemplar for the pre- 
sent generation and those that will come after. If ' he did not 
believe it, but only pretended to do so, he sinks at once into an 
impostor, and except as a historical figure ceases to have any 
significance for us. It is moreover misleading to say that this act 
was “ in perfect consonance with the laws of war as then under- 
stood.’' It was contrary to precedent. Two other Jewish tribes 
bad been conquered only a very short time previously by the 
Moslems of Medina, and no such hard measure had been dealt out 
to them. They were simply expelled from their settlements, or as 
the Syed puts it, “ the clemency of Muhammad’s nature overcame 
the dictates of justice and they were simply banished.’' Even 
on the present occasion, as the Syed knows well, the Prophet 
was passionately entreated by the old allies of the Kuraizha, the 
Bani Aus, to deal kindly with them, and he himself calls the judg- 
ment of Sad, “a sentence of unusual seventy," which it would 
not have been if it inflicted the recognised and habitual punish- 
ment on prisoners of war. There is in truth, no mystery whatever 
in the motives which guided Muhammad in this tiansaction if 
we take the Syed's advice, and judge of it by “the lights" of 
the time. Muhammad hated the Jews. He acknowledged the 
authority of their scriptures, holding that he himself was the con- 
tinuation and completion of the Revelation accorded to them. 
But this claim the Jews would not admit, and Muhammad, after 
many fruitless efforts to win them over, became their bitter enemy. 
“Thou shalt surely," he writes in the fifth chapter of the Koran^^ 
“ find the most violent of all men in enmity agamst the true be- 
lievers to be the Jews and the idolaters.” But before his power 
was firmly established at Medina ; when many, even of his own , 
countrymen, regarded him and his teaching with extreme dislike 
and distrust ; when the Jews from their number and influence were 
still formidable antagonists ; and his enemies at Mecca were bitter ' 
and unrestrained by any check on the battle-field, it was necessary 
to proceed with caution. He deemed it prudent to provide a 
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golden bridge for a flying enemy ; and the two Jewish tribes who 
were first expelled from the neighbourhood of Medina were treaterl 
with moderation. But when the Bani Kiiraizha were put to the 
sword, Muhammad was at the height of his power. The disastrous 
raising of the siege of Medina had given him an undisputed authority 
over the people of that city ; the Bani Kuraizha was the last 
Jewish tribe left in the vicinity ; and judging the »action of Muham- 
mad as Syed Ameer Ali urges us to do, by “ the lights ” of the time, 
it is clear to me that the vengeful instincts of the Bedouin chief 
proved stronger than the natural clemency (a quality he undoubt- 
edly possessed) of the Founder of Islam. Do I then consider 
Muhammad guilty of conscious imposture when he declared the 
cruel decree of Sad to bo ratifietl by the approval of God ? 
Assun‘dly not ; any more than I consider Deborah to have been an 
imjjostor because she declared the blessing of heaven to rest upon 
the murderess Jael. There is no such short and easy method to 
account for the inconsistencies of humanity ; truth and falsehood, 
good and evil, in thought or speech or act do not stand out in 
})hdn and startling contrast, but pass by almost imperceptible 
shades from one into the other. And such was it in the case 
of Muhammad. At the basis of his character, the very source and 
spring of all his energies, lay the belief that he had been called 
out ))y God to do a mighty woik, but as with many another actor 
on this w^orld’s stage, success dimmed the clearness of his moral 
insight, fie got to regard himself not nierely as a Prophet 
or Interpreter of the Will of God, but a deh^gate in whom a 
portion of the Divine authority was literally invested. And so, 
step by stop, he was led along the downward road, confounding 
ilie promptings of revenge, the impulse of his own ambition, — nay 
evey the appetites of the llesh, with the mandates of the mo.^t 
High God. In all this, he merely trod a path which lias been 
trodden by a multitude of religious reformers before and since ; but 
not the less fatal to ids claim to the permanent allegiance of man- 
kind. The moment we can criticise our bern factors in the light 
of a fuller knowledge than they possessed, the relation of Master 
nid Disciple has ceased. Syed Ameer Ali is himself an unwilling 
witness to this fact. He knows more than the Prophet ; he knows 
*tbat this massacre vvas a bloody and atrocious act ; and so asks 
ns to judge him. by “ the lights of that day, feeling well that by 
“the lights ' of this, lie woubl stand uUerly condemned. 

The third great stigma that according to Western opinion, mars 
the fair fame of the Founder of Islam, is his incontinence in res- 
pect of marriage, and his wliole legislation with regard to women. 
It is regarded among us, as the irxtesi of truths that Christianity 
has raised the status (J woman ; and Islam kept her degraded. 
It is needless to say that our author coiibiders the exact reverso 
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of this to be tlie truth. Jesus Christ, it appears, depreciateJ 
marriage ; the Prophet with the nine wives was in fact the true 
slayer of giants who gave the death-blow to polygamy. This is a 
difficult thesis to make good ; but the courage of our author is at 
least equal to his dexterity in logic. He is dismayed at nothing. 
This is what he has to say regarding Christ — 

“ The iufliionoe of the E.'^.senes, which i.9 reflected visibly in the teaching.^ 
of Jesus, combined with an earnest anticipation of the kingdom of Heaven, 
had led the Prophet of Nazareth todepieciaic matriniony in general, although 
he never interdicted or exjireasly foibade its practise in any .shape. And .so 
it wu.s understood by tlie leaders ot (yhustendeni at various tiinefl— that 
there is no iulrinsio inmiorality or 8iiifulne.sa in plurality of wive.s.” 

It is amusiug to read the familiar manner in which our autlior 
speaks of “the Essenes” as though they were gcntlemou living 
in the next street, whom he had known intimately froin his child- 
hood. There is very little* known about the Es.seno.s, and how 'that 
little is “reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus'’ lam at a 
loss to discover. The E.ssenes w'ore a sect, who.se fundamental tenet 
was borrowed from Per.sian Dualism ; they licld the fle.sh to be the 
seat of all evil, utterly prohibited marriage and lived in the ha- 
bitual practice of a.sceticism ; the only part of the Old Testament 
sciiptures which they acknowledged was the Pentateuch, they 
never <?rossed the thre.shold of the Temple or took part in its 
services, or manifested any interest in the destinies of their coun- 
tiy. Christ so far from being an ascetic was continually taunted 
with the reproach that he was not one, but on the contrary “.a 
gluttonous man, and a wine-bihber, a friend of puhlicans and 
sinners”; so far from prohiluting marriage he honoured it with 
His presence; He cainsed little children to be brought to Him, 
.saying that “ of sucli were the Kingdom of Heaven a marriage 
feast is one of His favourite irnage.s, a.s ty piling the purest human 
happiness, under which to repre.sent the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
and 11c declared emphatically that marriage was a divine ordinance 
and that “ for this cause a man should leave fat.hcr and mother 
and cleave unto hi.s wife, and they twain sliould be one fle.sh.” 
In these words He laid down the animating soul, the es.sential idea 
of Christian marriage ; and if the Syed knows of any Chri.stfan 
Divine whoever tliought or said that polygamy was nob sinful and 
immoral in a follower of Christ, I should he glad to hear his name. 
Of course this, like every other precept of Chfist, ha.s been trans- 
gressed by Christian.s times out of number, but it had at least this 
effect. Polygamy has never become a legalised institution in Europe'.’ 
This, however, is foreign to our immediate purpose. We will pasii, on 
to what our author has to say on the laws of marriagen the Konui 

“Among Muhammad’s own people, the Arabs, unlimited polygamy pre- 
vailed, prior to the promulgation of Islam. A man might many a.s many 
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wives as he could niaiulnin, and repudiate thorn at will. A widow was con- 

bidered as a sort of inte^fral part of the heiitage of tier husband 

As the legislator of his own nation — the benefactor of the human 

race at large, it was Muhammad’s miasion to provide etHcient remedies for 
all these accumulated evils. By liiuitiug the maximum number of contem- 
poraneous mai riages, by giving rights and priveligea to the wives as against 
their husbands ; by m iking absolilte equity towards all obligatory on the 
man ; by guarding against their being thrown helpless on tiie world at the 
wilful caprice of a liceutious individual, Muhammad struck at the root of 
the evil. 

But it is the negative part of the law which shews the profound depth 
uiidtulying it. The proviso we refer to is not only qualitative iu its charac- 
ter, but serves, iu fact, to nullify the permissive clause. Constiiud plainly, 
it means — no man shall have more than one wife, if he cannot deal “justly ” 

, and equally with all The conditional clause added 

to the permissive part being essentially obligatory in its nature, uoncum- 
pliance with i«h requisites lays tbo individual open to the charge of con- 
tiaveiiing the laws of Islam. And hence in every way the law itself may 
be c^nsiilored as prohijoitive of a plurality of wives.” 

Tliose remarks remind me of the rapid multiplication of Fal- 
statl’s ivieii iu buckram. It was only the penetrating eye of one 
who had discerned the influence of the Essenes reflected visibly 
in the trnchings of Jesus which could have discovered these rich 
stoH'S of hi(ld<’n wisdom iu the crude and simple laws laid down 
by Mtihammad on marriage and divorce. Except in their after 
con-etiuences,— in the dismal fact that they sealed through nil 
the legions of Islam the degradation of woman, and to this 
clay nink(‘ of her wherever the Koran is held to be the word of 
Cod, “ a soulless toy for tyrants’ lust,* these laws would he uu- 
worthy of examinatiou. They do not exhibit, and indeed it tvas im- 
possible they should, a glimmer of insight into the refining elevat- 
ing and spiritualising power of an equal love between man and 
Woman, fl’lie woman tbroughout is treated as a passive agent, 
who had, of course, no voice in the disposal of herself, but who 
being a sensitive creature — if you prick her, she would bleed — 
Miihkuimad advises a certain degree of consideration for this un- 
fortunate peculiarity ; but the laws themselves arc neither better 
nor worse than might be expected from an Arab chief of that 
day, who perceived the ill-consequences of unlimited polygamy, 
hfit never thought of the relations between the sexes as anything 
l>ut a felicitous arrangement for increasing the ph‘asiires of mem 
The principal provision is contained in the following passage ; — 
“ If ye fcai; to be flu just unto orphans, fear also to be unjust unto 
your wives. ’ Marry only tivo, three, or four. But if ye fear that 
•yo cannot act equitably towards so inauy, marry one only or the 
«lai^es which ye shall have acquired.*’ The meaning of this last 
provision is that slaves being an inferior order of animal could 
oe maintained on a less expensive scale than a free woman, and 
tl crefore wdiat would suffice for only one free woman would serve 
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to kcop Mirec or four slaves. Tlie word “equitably^’ refers 
merely to the establishment — what we should call pin money '' 
— granted to each wife. The wife who was convicted of infidelity 
on the testimony of four witnesses was to be kept in solitary 
confinement until she died, or to quote the language of the7^^ora7^, 
imprisoned “ in Kseparate apartments until death released her or 
God affordeth her a way to escape.” The duty of beating a 
refractory wife was expressly enjoined. Those, whose perverse- 
ness ye shall be apprehensive of, rebuke ; and remove them into 
separate apartments and strike them.” The right of divorce rest- 
ed with the man, and was simple and absolute ; no restrictions 
whatever are laid down to limit this power; from all that appears 
to the contrary in the Koran^ a man might, at any moment, with 
or without pretext, turn his >vifc out of house and home. The 
following is the rule on the subject, — Ye may divorce your 
wives twice ; and then either retain them with humanity or 

dismiss them with kindness But if the husband 

divorce her a third, she shall not be lawTul for him again, until she 
marry another husband.” Wives on the other hand have no rights 
whatever against their husbands. These latter are, it is true, 
exhorted to treat them “ eqiiitably,” but if they decline to do so, 
the wife has no law to appeal to which might afford her protec- 
tion. The Koran does not contemplate tlie possibility of a right 
of divorce existing in her ; and the ordy provision which secures 
her something is the following : — “ If he he desirous to excha?)ge 
a wife for another wife, and ye have already given one of them a 
talent, take not away anything therefrom,” and in another place 
it is stated that it is incumbent upon a true believer to furnish 
a resonahle provision for a divorced wife. When it is remembered 
that these two, three or four wives might he supplemented ad libi- 
turn witli slaves ; that a Moslem rniglit compel a slave even 
though already married to cohabit with him ; that it is expressly 
stated in the Koran that God will he gracious and merciful to such 
slaves as are prostituted for the gratification of the Faithful,* it 
will be apparent to every one that to speak of Muhammad as 
having dealt a blow at the very root of polygamy is to talk 
nonsense. 

This, however, is not the principal point. The power foi* 
mischief inherent in the.se laws grew, not out tlie actual laws, 
but from the manner of their promulgation. If Muha'tnmad bad 
merely claimed for himself the position of an ordinary ruler and ^ 
lawgiver, knowing that it was out of his power to abolish poly- 

* And compel not your maid ser- verily God will be gracious and nierci* 
vauts to prostitute themselves if they ful unto such women after their com- 

be willing to live chastely pulsion. — Sura xxiv. 

, . . but whoever shall compel them, 
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^^aniy altogether, but seeking to the utmost of his ability to res- 
train it within narrow limits, he would doubtless have been a 
great benefactor to mankind — only in such a case, his laws 
would have carried no weight beyond the cities of Medina and 
Mecca. But the position he actually assumed was radically 
diderent. He was the Prophet of God ; the Koran was the word of 
God — the direct utterance of the most High. Again and again 
in the chapter that contains these laws and regulations he seeks 
to drive them home to the minds of his hearers by the expression 
‘‘ I’his is the ordinance of God or “ This is ordained you from 
God,” and declares that those who believe not on Muhammad 
are “ the men whom God hath cursed/’ They will, he says, be 
“surely cast to be broiled in hell fire; so often as their skins 
shall be w€ll burned, we will give them other skins in exchange 
that they may taste the sharper torment ; for God is mighty and i 
wise.” Herein lies the vast difference between the Christian Bible 
and the Muhammadan Koran ; the one is the history of a Revela- 
tion ; the other is the Revelation itself. The one may be handled 
in a critical spirit without robbing it of its authority, because it 
is only the testimony of men recording that which they had 
seen, and their hands had handled of the Word of Life ; but the 
Koran was declared by Muhammad to be and received by his follow- 
ers as the very word, t^ spoken thought of God. Apart from it 
there was no revelation. These laws about marriage and divorce 
were not the words of a legislator liable to eir, incapable of seeing 
the complications that would arise in the coming years ; they were 
the words of God before whom the Past, Present, and Future lay 
like an open book. They contained the divine idea of the rela- 
tions which ought to exist between the sexes ; and they have 
always been acted upon as such. Hence, the degradation of 
women in Muhammadan lands and their enforced seclusion ; and 
hejice, also the abominable license of female slavery, in regarding 
women as exclusively created to foster the delights of the other 
sex, the Muhammadan world has done no more than act up to the 
commands of the Prophet and the Koran. But worse remains 
.behind. The Prophet, as is well known, could not limit himself 
to the four wives, which number he had declared to be ordained 
by God, He had nine. Of course our author in this as in all else, 
can see nothing jn Muhammad or his actions that is not entirely 
admirable, and is as usual very wrath with “Christiau writers” who 
fail to see the excellence of these precedents. These unfortunates 
are, it seems, in this matter under the possession of another spirit, 
ilot “ Christian verity ” but “ Christian charity,” which means “ the 
heaping of vituperation on all the benefactors of humanity unless 
of their creed.” “ A dispassionate examination of facts, a thorough 
analysis of motives from the stand point of humanity ” will, however, 
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put this matter In the right light, and cover these calumniators 
with confusion. Tliis dispassionate examination ” results how- 
ever in a simple statement that the Prophet married some of his 
wives from political motives, and others in order to provide them 
with a home. It does not seem to occur to Syed Ameer Ali that 
such a justification as this is laughably insufficient. If the 
Prophet had been simply actuated by a charitable desire to support 
certain indigent women, he might surely have done so without 
marrying them ; while to transgress a divine ordinance for political 
advantages is conduct not very laudable in a Prophet of God aij<l 
an exemplar for all humanity. It is, however, idle to discuss tlje.se 
points. It is sufficient to know’ that Muhammad never attempted 
to account for his marriages by either the one reason or the other. 
He boldly said that God had given him a dispensation ; that the 
laws which applied to other men did not apply to him : that what 
was a sin in them was innocent in him. His words are ex plici'u 
and unmistakable. 

“O Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou 
hast given their dower, and also the slaves that thy right hand 
possesseth, of the booty which God hath granted thee ; and the 
daugiiters of thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on 
thy father's side and on thy mother's side, who have fled with 
thee from Mecca, and any otlicr believing woman, if she give 
herself unto the Prophet, in case the Prophet desircth to take 
her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee, above 
the rest of the true believers Thou mayest post- 

pone the turn of such of thy wives as thou shalt please in being 
called to thy bed ; and thou mayest take unto thee her whom 
thou shalt please, and her whom thou shalt desire of tho:5e whom 
thou shalt have before rejected ; and it shall be no crime in thee.” 

1 do not know in what way Syed Ameer Ali would explain 
away a passijge like this, but certain it is that this and others like 
it which are to be found in the Koran had a terrible and most 
disastrous influence on the destinies of Islam. The Koran, as I 
have so frequently insisted upon, was held by the orthodox world 
of Islnrn, to he the veiy word of God, eternal and uncreated, re- 
siding as some of them would have said, in the very essence of the 
Deity. This gave to every precept in it an equally obligatory 
force ; it placed on one and the same level the duties of tlje cere- 
monial laws, and the fulfilment of the decrees of the ccnscieuce. 
Out of this conviction arose that conception of the Deity, which 
throughout Islam has‘ succeeded in well-nigh extinguishing every 
other — that which regards Him simply as a Fate whose morav 
laws are as purely arbitrary as his ceremonial. And in such 
passages as this from the Koran, in such acts as the massacre of 
the Pant Kuraizha, and the murders perfjetrated at Medina, the 
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true believer found the evidence and the sanction for his belief. 
If that was right in Muhammad which was wrong in other men, 
it was clear that the moral laws which cramped and fettered men 
at every turn could not be an expression of the character, a mani- 
festation of the essence of Him who made the world. He must 
be above them and independent of them ; and good and bad, be- 
liever and unbeliever were, so to speak, the results of a malicious 
caprice— arbitrary deductions from the sum of human enjoyment. 
“ Whomever,” says the Prophet, “ God shall please to direct, he will 
open his breast to receive the faith of Islam ; but whomsoever He 
shall please to lead into error, he will render his breast straight and 
narrow as though he were climbing up to heaven. Thus doth God 
inflict a terrible punishment on those who believe not.” 

Syed Afneer Ali has oilier chapters which, but for want of space, 
I should have been glad to examine. From these I learn 
Avith consideral)le surpiise, that the Komn abolished slavery, that 
Islam has never been aggressive, that the Muhammadan is remark- 
able for being the best man in the world, and that every conceiv- 
able blessirg has flowed into Europe from Muhammadan channels. 
The reasoning by Avhich all this is supported is truly wonderful. 
They do not, liowever, directly concern the character of Muham- 
mad, and are therefore foreign to ray immediate purpose. But 
enough I think has been said to show why Muhammad cannot 
be accepted by the West as even a particulaily high type of 
humanity. The faith in Christ as the Son of God, some people 
hold to l)e waning ; but none will deny that belief in Ids humanity 
is on the increase. There was never a period in Christendom 
when the moral beauty of the character depicted in the four Gos- 
pels commanded a deeper or more affectionate reverence. But 
iinagine Iioav the light would fade away from the lineaments of 
Jesus of Nazareth, if we knew on authority that could not bo 
dipibted tiiat He had ordered His Disciples to fall upon Judas 
and murder him as a manifest traitor ; that he had stood calmly 
by, an approving spectator, while two or three hundred Pharisees 
had been butchered in cold blood by his followers, and their wives 
and children reduced to slavery ; that while enforcing in His teach- 
ing the utmost purity even of thought, He had claimed foi Himself, 
on the authority of a divine dispensation, unlimited license in act. 
Who in such a^case would accept either Him or His teaching as the 
example’pf a godly life? Even Syed Ameer Ali must, 1 should 
thin», confess that no one would. I have no wish to “ vituperate the 
benefactors of humanity ” in the name of “ Christian charity,” 
^ut facts are stubborn things ; I have instanced only a few 
of those which leave an indelible stain on the fair fame and moral 
giandeurof the founder of Islam. 

The Basis of Religious .Faff A.— Passing now from the con- 
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si deration of Muhammad’s character, and accepting, for the sake 
of argument, that Syed Ameer All's conception of him is the true 
one, that he was really “ one entire and perfect chrysolite,’' the 
noblest, grandest and purest man that “ ever lived in the tide 
of times,” and that the Koran is a work instinct throughout with 
wisdom and moral insight, — would even a general acknowledg- 
ment of these assertions constitute a sufficient basis for 
an enduring and progressive religious faith? We think not; 
and here it is that the Syed s reasoning so completely breaks 
down. His own faith in Muhammad and the Koran is, we suspect, 
of a much more orthodox and thorough going character than appears 
in the present work. This “critical examination ” is a concession 
to the spirit of modern rationalism ; an attempt to show that Islaiu 
also can endure and survive the most searching attacks of tlio 
' (so called) “ higher criticism.” But in his eagerness to show this, 
the Sj^ed has forgotten to inquire what is the only possible basis 
of a religious faitli, and whether Islam handled in the free spirit 
he recommends, does not become a system of no greater authoiity 
than the philosophy of Herbert Spcnccr, Auguste Comte, or any 
other speculative teacher. What is Religious Faith ? Ic is predmi- 
neutly a feeling which is kindled by and attaches itself to certain 
conceptions of the Deity, which it believes God Himself to have 
communicated to men. It starts from the divine ground ; the 
moment it can be shown that what Faith has believed to be a reve- 
lation of God, was in fact nothing but the guesses at truth of a 
human intellect working according to the ordinary laws of thought, 
religious faith perishes. Belief then becomes a purely intellectual 
matter, based exclusively upon tlie reason, not as in the case of reli- 
gion on the whole inner-man, intellectual, imaginative, and emo- 
tional. History establishes this. There is no religion that has greatly 
moved the world, which has not claimed the allegiance of mankind 
on this ground, that it had come down from God. Certainly Islam 
did. Tlie Prophet, by the repeated and express declarations of the 
Koran was regarded as the special favourite of heaven. “ Verily ' 
says Muhammad, “God and his angels invoke blessings upon tfic 
Prophet.” And again, “Verily they that trouble God and Hitf 
Apostle, God hath cursed them in this world, and in that which is 
to come : He hath prepared for them an ignominious punishment.” ' 
The Koran was declared to be the thoughts and decrees of God, com- 
municated to Muhammad by the angel Gabriel. These revelations 
extended over a period of three and twenty years. “ The Koranl' 
we are told, “ could not have been composed by any except God. . . . 
there is no doubt thereof ; sent down from the Lord of all crea- 
tures.” And in another place — is He who hath sent down ' 
nnto you the book of the Koran distinguishing between good 
and evil ; and they to whom we gave the scripture know that ii. 
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is sent down from the Lord witli truth. Bo not ihoroforo one ot 
those who doubt thereof.” And this awful characicr attaches not 
merely to the moral exhortations of the Kova,h, but to (jvery part 
of it. It is tliroughout tlie pure and absolute expression of tlie 
Divine Will. Here is indisputably a firiu foundation for a 
ivli.f^ious faith of a kind. It silences argument and eiiticism. Of 
what avail is it to bring the reason to bear upon the enactments 
about marriage and divorce or to point out that women are therehy 
eoiidemncd to perpetual degradation? The Lord of the whole earth 
Iris declared that such are the correct relations between the sexes, 
with the alternative, if you do not like them, of being “broiled in 
Ik'II fire.” Of what use is it to complain that the ceremonies of the 
l^ilgrimage are meaningless and absurd, or that the reveicnce paid 
lo the blacl stone is a disgraceful coucos^ion to tli<^ old idolatry 
of^\rabia; there is the old ans\ver, “God has ordained it thus 
.ind not otherwise ; if you ])eil(:r not to believe in the saving eflieacy 
of th('sc coremonios, the other alternative is open to you,— yon can 
ln.‘ broiled in hell fire?” But, on the other hand, the Faithful 
would a,d(], why think about the matter at all ? Why trouble your 
h('ad with things that are too high for you. Believe in God and 
His Prophet, and perform whatsoever tlicy command you, and you 
become fortliwith an heir of paradise, wdiercin arc “agreeable 
and beaulcous damsels, having fimi black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
Irom public view.” A faith of this kind cannot conduct men 
very far in the path of progress. It binds the whole oi liuman 
lift' under the yoke of an iron necessity, ami <he present state of 
Islam is a convincing proof of its enervating and corrupting power. 
Blit to those who accept it, it speaks with a voice of authority ; 
it IS a rovelalion of God communicated by God to men. Precisely 
the «anio kind of reasoning has always been aj)plicil to the Prophet 
himself. An orthodox Muhammadan would never think of woigh- 
ingliiiu and his acts in the nice scales of a scrupulous conscience. 
Ho would think it impious to do so ; wliatever the Prophet did, 
hocoriies right ipso facto, whether it be the murder of a Medina 
Jew, or a scandalous intrigue with a Coptic slave girl, or the 
Iflitchery in cold blood of a Jewish tribe. And if we grant his 
J)rcmisscs, his conclusions arc undoubtedly right. If God and his 
angels invoke blessings on the Prophet, what is man that he should 
presume tQ sit in *jucjgincnt upon the actions of such an exalted 
being? Btit Muhammadanism handled as Syed Ameer Ali would 
have us treat it, vanishes away like morning mist until nothing re- 
iMins. The pilgrimage to Mecca, the five daily prayers, the laws 
about slavery, marriage and divorce, so soon as they cease to bo re- 
garded as divine ordinances, lose all their binding force. The wild 
Jewish legends and old Arabic traditions which so plentifully en- 
eiunber the pages of the Kovan, and make it such weary reading to 
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tilt; Wt^ft'in miiitl, woul.l have to he oaio fully exolseii a.s in Uu' 
\Ve«t at least, tlieir U'ti^ntion wtuiid curhiinly ojvo occasion for (he 
}iTeveiviit to hlasplicine. The revelations acconlod to Muhaniniad 
regarding Aycslia, and ti»e Coptic slave and his other wives, would 
alftO liave to go. Aim) m tiuth jt is difficult to say what could 
he safely preserved, ex(‘ept tlh‘ addies.'.e^ setting forth the unity 
and niajcMy «>t Gi.d. Ihil }jow cinmged Nsaaild (‘ven tliosc be, it 
rr/on wena; asked to recei'. e them, not as a voice proceeding out 
ot the clouds and ucrkness thit shroiid tin; splendour of Cod, but 
mcieiy a.> the ^pee;dMtive opiiiKnis of an untutored Arab poot. 
“A mere opinion the Kotutii tells “atoiimth not unto any 
truf.h.” When tlierefoio 8yod Ameer All spcal:s r^f “ the grand . 
destiny which the religion of Muhammad lia> yet to fullil in the 

woild” — whioli we suppose ne^ans the c»mvoi “,iim ot the West 

we wish lie bad been somewhat more extilieit. The only yon- 
C('ivai»le reas'm lor \vhieh ihi: West would hecoino M idiainmadan, 
would bo that Islam was a Ib'velaiion Irom Cod. K the Kov<ui then' 
the word ot (;od ; and it so, wdicre ii (he proot of it ^ If on the 
other hand it la? not tlnj W'oid ol (Jod in the oithodov sense (and 
llie Sy('(l spesaks ol it thionghonl as the composition of Alnhammad), 
it lacks the one tdement ot peisnasion wdiieh alone could have the 
power to convert (I (JhriMian into a Muhammadan. It does not 
and cannot speak with anthoiity. And this remark brings ino to 
what is more iininodiatcly tho snl)ject of my essay — ClUUSTKN- 
DOM and Islam. Sycsl Ameer Ali has ot course a good de(d to 
say on tin’s point, and it is necdic.ss to add, that under his handling, 
both Christ and Christianity come out very small indeed. All tho 
little good that tliero is in tlie world ha.s, according to liim, Howotl 
from Islam, aiid by tar tho larger part of ' the evil from 
Christianity, ihe greatest calamity ifc appears tliat ever happen- 
ed to Knrope was tho tcnaible (lefeat of tho Arab.s at the battle 
of Tours, and the repulse of the Muhammadans when tlicy besieg- 
ed Constantinople tor tlio first time. I lad th(‘.so events turnccl 
out othciwvisc, Europe woidd have tiecomo Muhammadan, arts and 
lileratnre u'oidil have been accelerated .seven hundred years, and 
there W'ould have been no ichgions wars, or religious perstaaitionfi, 
Spain in particular would “not have boconu' tlnrintelleetiml desert 
it now is, berett ot tiie glories ot centnries C “ the roforniation* 
ot the Christian Church would have been accompiislied centuries 
earlier. “Islam, it appears, “introduced into the modern 
tvorld civilisation, philosophy, the arts and the sciences : '‘every 
tiling that ennobles the heart and elevates the mind.” Frcya 
all which it is also plainly apparent that the Syed can, when it 
please.s him, write very pure and perfect nonsense. Chiist laC 
considers as far inferior to Muhammad both iu the purity and 
grandeur of his life and teachings, and iu the work He has accorn- 
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piisiied. 15ut })ivciseiy as lie has totally inisroiiceivo<l the 
spring ami motive power from whence the religion ot Muhnnimail 
drew its tcrrihle aggressive force ; and also when that force was 
spent, the nerveless, unprogressive apathy under which the regions 
of ]slam are at tills moment eveiy where rotting into utter bar- 
barism ; so also lias he failed to understand what (Ihrislianity is. 
He talks of (Ihrist throughout as the Prophet of Nazareth ; this, 
of course, is only natural ; hut he seems to have no peiception 
that had Christians deemed him to be only such, tbeie would have 
been no Clii isleiidom, Men and women did not sulnnil to the 
axe and the stake for a Jewisl. prophet, hut for au incarnate Cod 
who liad overcomo (h'alh and hrouglil light and imnioi (ality into 
the w'orld. Ibdigious faith, in this as in all other instances, was 

a, wak(med and sustained by a i<*velatioii (r(‘al or supjiosed, 
it n^atters not ) dti'oct from Co(i and made; liy Cod \\ hen men .sjieak 
of the belief in (dirisl.ianity ns being on the warns they mean th.at 
nu'ii are hegimiiog to legaid Christ simply as a projihct or teaehei, 
and not as adisim* lieing who. in reviadiiig the secrets lay oiid 
the grave, sp('k<‘ of llrnt which \U'> knew fiom peihonal ex- 
poi’ieiice, 

A rational, ( iiduring and progiessive religious faith must ))Ossess 

b. ill) an (d)iecli\e and Miitjcclive foundation vSubjectively it inu.t 
meet and respond to the s[)iiitual needs and aspiiations of liii- 
iiianity ; obj('otiv(>1 y it must he laid (Ui a linn ha.^is ot hirtiorieal tact. 
All ndigioiis, exc( pt one, have broken down <ai (slhoi the one side, 
or tlic other ; ami most commonly on both. P is natural that eii 
thusiastie M uliamnia<lans, like S\ed Ameer .Ah, .djould ^prah ot 
Ishim as still having a gieat (h'.'liiiv to fulfil ; and it. i:: posMi-le 
that .at soiiu' remote day, the decay iiig l»odv ot Islam may siiakc 
Its lwui>s together under somi* fierce impnlM^ of enthusiasm, and 
iuiiling tliem oi 'mc.ssc oii Kmope, -c(dv to iecov('i‘, at the .swoids 
jiniift, the buMiing zeal and iiivmcihle for<'e of its prime. W iitei.s 
lik(' Ml’. I’algiave and others deelaio that the old lire is giad'iaily 
awakening wil-hin the soul ot M uliammadaiii>m, and that t’lmsleu- 
doni may again have to iep“;it, in v<’i it;ih!<' eaimst, lln^ piavei to 
lt‘ (h'livored from “Jews, J'uiks, infidids and Inu'eties. \\\^. iil Ici- 
ly disljeliovo these gloomy pr.giiosti('atiiin> ; hut this at any latc 
ns not ‘MJie grand destiny ’’ which Sv(d Ameer .Ah toiesi-es in the 
future, J^larn in* his eves is to become a giand i egenejating' 
Power wdiitdi is to cmbraco i ' V-h-st.ein woild, not less than the 
Past witliiu the range of iis infim nce. It is difficult to bc-lieve 
P^it even a devout Muhammadan, \'ho ha.s Ihhu m ljurope, should 
cheiisl] with 'Hiy degree of cr'iivietinii so chimerical a dream as (iiis, 
There is about as nuich chamv of ihe old Pagan mythology being 
rcsinred, and of sacrifice^ being <,'liered up to Apollo and .Mineia'ii, 
The (piestioii wauild iicvci get so tar a> to be dehat‘'d. I lie .unk- 
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ing down of the West into a condition of utter scepticism and 
religious indifference is just conceivable ; the substitution of 
Muhannnad for Christ is palpably ridiculous. The claims of only 
one faith, as a revelation from God, arc yet hold as matter 
worthy of debate, and that faith is Christianity. That the faitli 
in Christ will eventually emerge from its present fiery trials more 
deeply rooted in the liearts and consciences of men, is my firm 1 
conviction. The present questioning and debating, wliicb seems 
to many to be cutting out the very licart of it, are, in my opinion, 
only cutting away certain excrescences and outer coverings, wliicb 
liave bindered its full beauty and significance from appearing to 
the world. They are driving the Defenders of the Faith to seek 
for a foundation laid, so to speak, deep in the nature and life of 
man, which must therefore be as enduring as hiimanity it- 
self. Unproveable assertions about miracles, ins})iralion, tjie 
authority of the church, and the like — assertions about which it is 
impossible to argue except in a circle — arc becoming less and less 
frecjuoiit every day. Christ established liis divinity by performing 
miracles. Yes, but bow do you know that ho did atdually perform 
tluisc iniiacles ? Jlecause (he Bibb' says so. Yes, but bow do you 
know that the Bible speaks truth in this matter? Because it 
is a divinely inspired hook and therefore infevllihle. Yes, hut how 
do you know it is divinely inspired ? To tliis there is no response, 
except bceaiise tlic Bible is trn<*, or because the Church says so, 
which only removes the diflicnlty a step furthi.T Itack. For if we 
ask wlicnco the Clmrcli derived this authority, wo must bo told 
from Chn.^t, and then the old weary round of ([uostion and answer 
must be trod ag.d'i until we are brought round to our first starting 
point. Modern criticism has then done us the service to make 
this singular metliod of proving a position increasingly impos- 
sible. Jt has compelled the thnuglitful Chiistiaii to seek for 
.some more rdtioual ground of faith than the anj uniGntiLm" in 
circulo. And it is not ditiicult to lind. 

Tlic idea of a special Kevelation accorded to the Jewish people 
is distasteful to Modern Thought (misled it must ho admitted by 
oitlnahex Theology), because it seems to involve a perpofu if 
mirael(‘. Mfxicrn Tlioughtsccs clearly enough that the Jews, their 
IjCiuIims, Kings and Prophets, were men of like passions with 
ourselves, lial>lc to the same errors, subject to the same in linni- 
tios, and they ask what reason is there to suppose that thr^so Psalms 
and Piopiiecies of theirs were produced by any miraculous process 
peculiar to themselves. They are (piite right as (dirisbmdom *s 
bey, inning lo discover. There was nothing miraculous in the pro- 
duciion of tli'j Jewish wiiiings — not “ miraculous,’'’ that is in the 
modern sc-ieiitjUc application of tlio term — no breach or infraction 
of Ihc Older of JNatuie. Assuming (hat there is a God. He viUbt 
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oQverii the world cither in this way or in that or some other. 
Assuming that He had determined to make known to men the 
method of His moral government, and selected as His agents for 
this purpose a particular people, and opened their minds to re-* 
ceive this knowledge, there would be no breach in the laws of 
nature— nothing in anyway more miraculous in the Jews’ possess- 
ing this particular knowledge, than in any man or nation possess- 
ing any gifts or powers whatsoever which are not possessed 
equally by the whole human race. The (picstion resolves itself 
into one of simple historical fact. Did the Jew possess this know- 
ledge or did he not ? We can see at a glance that the present 
advanced state of the Western world is not due to Jewish influen- 
ces alone. ^The education of a world is a work many-sided ; and 
(here arc vast regions of human activity which never came within 
th^ cognizance of the Jew. Man wouhl he infinitely poorer than 
he is, if the gifts of Philosophy, Poetry, and Art had not been 
lavished upon the Greek, or if the capacity for government, and 
the sense of the majesty of Law had been withheld from the 
Roman, They all were divine gifts which have helped powerfully 
to “ build up the being that we are/’ Put it is manifest, from 
their whole liistory, that neither Greek nor Roman over attained to 
a living and lasting conviction of a One God ruling the earth in 
righteousness, or as Mr. Arnold w'ould prefer to put it of “an 
enduring Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 
’riie utter corruption that overtook their schemes of life is duo 
to the lack of this conviction ; and not only so, but wherever and 
at whatever time we examine the story of men, wc find that 
nations have decayed and fallen back into bnrbaiism just as they 
have ceased to believe in an “ enduring power not Iheinselves, 
th;4 makes for righteousness.” 

Tills essential element then, in the growth of humanity, has hecn 
Sll|^plied by the Jew ; insomuch that could wc sever from the 
structure of Modern Thouglit all that it has derived from Jewish 
sources, the very belief in this “enduring power” would perish 
from among us. This is both illustrated and confirmed by the 
V'rnarkahle fact that where the literature of the Jews lias not 
, penetrated, the belief, as a practical guide to conduct, never has 
existed and docs not do so at the present time. It is manifest, 
niorcover, that the experiences of life do not suggest it as a matter 
of cyirse* otherwise it ^YOuld have been the common heritage of 
Assyrian, Chaldoean, Greek, and Eomau. Whence, then, had the 
Jew this knowledge which none of the nations of antiquity pos- 
sessed — to tlic clear and perfect apprehension of which tlic Jew 
himself could never attain — and yet to forget which has been, as 
all history shews, the death knell of empires and dominions, 
tlie sure and certain precursor of utter decay. Is there any 
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answer possible, any answer conceivable except that the Jew was 
taught it by God ? The tnestheticisin of the Greek, the practical 
ability of the Homan, the inora insight of tlie Jew, are all His 
gifts ; but the last involves of necessity a clearer and more direct 
perception of the mind of the Giver. The first two are as though 
we sliould guess at a man s cliaracter through the medium of 
his works ; the last as though we should knox\) his character 
by direct contact with the man himself. In what way could 
it be expressed better or more truly than as a Hcvelation or Disco- 
very of God ? And so also with regard to the Incarnation. ^J'here 
is nothing miraculous, no infraction of the Order of Naluro, in the 
statement that the Word of God took Hc.sh and dwelt among men, 
Spring and Hummer, Autumn and Winter were not thereby dis- 
arranged ; all tilings in heaven and earth went on as they had done 
from the lieginning ; only God who had been partially manifestjjMl 
again and again in all the good and great men who had ever lived, 
revealed Himself fully in the form of a man. The Won! of (jod 
who had been the liglit of every man who hail come into the world 
was then made known in the fullness of Ilis perfection. Tlie point 
at issue is not a (piestion as to the pos.sihility of the miraculous, 
but one of simple bistoricnl fact. Can Christianity he accountcil 
for in any other way ? For if the New Testament History be true, 
the Incarnalioi), so far from being an infraction, must be a part of 
the Universal Order. Hero, then, is that which modern criticism 
lias effected for the faith in Cluist. Hitherto vve have been expected 
to swallow it, so to speak, in a lump and undigested, in virtue of 
a number of miraculous sanctions— miracles, inspiration, Churcli 
authority — which were supposed to act as a fence putting it quite 
out of the reach of irreverent criticism. Hut now, atlengtli, it has 
been discovered that tlie fences derive all their strength from that 
which they are supposed to defend. They xnay be true, if Chris- 
tianity he true ; but they cannot be assumed to be true, and tlren 
used as arguments to prove the truth of Christianity. The very 
foundations of tlie Faith arc now being assailed, and this I say is an 
advantage, because in no other way could the indestructibility of 
those bmndations be adequabd}^ made known. Tlie discussion has® 
passed into the arena of facts. What has Christ done for mankind ^ 
Can generation after generation be led into an ever higher life, 
and fuller development, while their mental food •from yhildliood 
is a gross and palpable falsehood ? Do we find this iA-ogro.ss in 
lands where Christianity lias not been known ? Does such progress 
generally accompany truth or falsehood ? Sncli (|uc^tions as thes^i 
every one will perceive, cannot be pushed aside offhand by ac 
a priori assertion tliat miracles arc impossible and therefoic 
Christianity must be a delusion. 

The next great change that is being gradually effected by Modern 
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'riioiiglit is a liglit estimation of the evidential value of tlie miracu- 
lous. Until within the last forty years, miracles constituted the very 
cornerstone of the Christian Faith, with two almost equally disas- 
trous results. If from any cause whatsoever any one became convinc- 
ed that miracles were impossible, the whole fabric of Christianity, 
so far as he was coricerned, came down with a run. During the 
feighteentli century this kind of scepticism abounded, and it could 
not well have been otherwise. Mii'aclcs proving Christianity, it was 
impossible that Christianity should render miracles authentic ; the 
evidence of their possibility must be sought for elsewhere ; and 
especially by an exaTnination of the regular order of Nature. Now 
the recognised definition of a miracle was a break in the order of 
Nature ; of course therefore such an examination i)e,r se could conduct 
to no otber^'esult than to an utter disbelief in the miraculous, and this 
fe^in^ we see, manifested in the Deismof thaUday. But even to those ‘ 
who experienced no difficulty in accepting the miracles of the Bible 
as historical facts, the undue prominence given to them had the 
effect of shutting out from their perceptions the moral beauty 
of Clirist/s teaching. Dreadful scholastic definitions of “ Atone- 
ment,’^ of “ Justification,” of “ Original Sin ” were accepted without 
hesitation, without an inquiry whether they did not outrage all 
the moral instincts of man. What matter if they did? God had 
manifested His oinnipoteuco by a variety of wonderful and 
tremendous achievements, and the duty of weak humanity was not 
to argue and criticise, hut to hear and obey. But Modern Thought 
l)as wrought here a great and most beneficial change. It has driven 
Theology to sec that men cannot be policed and bullied into Chris- 
tianity. It is the love of God, and not His power, which will alone 
avail to regenerate the world. Looking at the Bible records and 
tha history of Christendom under this new light, the miraculous 
at once passes into that subordinate position befitting it. We 
foimd above that a special Revelation of God having been granted 
to the Jews is established by the fact tliat they actually diil poss- 
ess this intuition. The Jewish Psalmists and Prophet.s, and in a 
less degree tlio entire nation, were inspired and hound together 
^)y this awful and abiding consciousness af God in a wholly uniqiio 
^and exceptional manner. Butin all other respects they were made 
* of precisely the same clay as ordinary humanity, subject to the 
same errpij’s and ^infirmities, and liable to the same intellectual 
delusmns, * Consequently if we cut out, as pure legend, the entire 
miraculous element from the histories of the Old Testament ; the 
‘•Qod-consciousness ” (as the Germans would term it) which is^ 
the important fact for us, would remain as true and significant 
as ever. For this last is a fact guaranteed to us by the actual 
present preservation of poems and prophesies whence it speaks forth 
in every line ; the ( so-called) “ miracles ” are merely the means 
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wliercl)y the Jews believed thoniselves to Imvo attained that 
knowledge — a point on which they miglit easily have been mis- 
taken. Put an analogous case. A man has come to the knowledge 
of a certain fact, wliich ho can state clearly and accurately, 
and which is capable of being verified ; but when pressed to give 
an account of the process whereby he grasped this fact, he gives 
one which is manifestly vague and erroneous. Docs this invalidate 
thefiict? Assuredly not, for that as we have said is capable of 
being verified independently. It only shows that the man does 
know the one thing, but docs not know the other. The moment 
a man apprehends this distinction and all the consequences that 
flow from it, the miraculous portions of the Old Testament become 
so many statements of fact asserted by old historians, the examina- 
tion of which he is ready to undertake in the same di'spassionate 
frame of mind as of similar statements in Herodotus. Buf Av^at 
then is the attitude of mind which a thoughtful man should 
assume regarding the miracles of the Old Testannmt ? Are 
they fixets, or are they only myths ? The question is one 
Avhich cannot be answered offhand ; which will be answered in 
different ways by ditlerent people. I will try to explain my own 
position. 

The consciousness in the Jew that God was about his path, 
and about his bed, and spying out all his ways, had the in- 
evitable result of making him either apprehend— or imagine tliat 
he did so — the direct interposition of the Almighty in everything 
that hcfel him. It is plain tliat a habit of mind like this, in a rude 
untutored age that bad never learned to interrogate Nature, was the 
exact soil 011 Avbicli a crop of miracles would be sown and fructify 
in almost unlimited abundance. Legends would grow up plentifully 
and be easily accepted which told of any striking illustration of God’s 
especial favour for his chosen people ; and there are many stories re- 
corded in the Old Testament which, to my thinking, manifestly bear 
this legendary character. The passage of the Israelites into Canaan, 
dryshod over the Jordan ; the fall of the walls of Jericho ; the 
miraculous feats recorded of the prophet Elisha, seem to me to be 
stories of this kind. The staying of the sun and moon was, I*' 
fancy, originally intended as nothing but a poetical fancy ; it was 
converted into concrete fact in the transfer from the Book of Jas- 
ber to that of Joshua. But there are other svories ip the Old 
Testament which are records of facts that actually happ’euei^, and 
only interpreted in a manner alien to modern thought. A miracle 
it must be remembered in the mind of a Jew, was not an infraoi- 
tioii of one of our (so-called) laws of Nature. He knew nothing 
about these ; it was simply a sign of Ood's presence — that is, it 
Avas addressed to the mind and not the eye of the beholder. 
Its significance resided in its subjective power over the soul. 
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Take by way of illustration the of the Burning Bush, 
Modern Thought reading this story at once^exclainis, “ This is ab- 
surd ; the property of fire is to burn and consume whatever it 
touches ; what therefore Moses beheld could not have been a bush 
actually on fire, but an optical delusion/' Granted. But why 
should not God employ an optical delusion as the means of producing 
a conviction of His presence ? “ Abu Ali al-Fudail, a celebrated 

ascetic and one of the ram of the path drew his origin/' we are 
told by the Arabic biographer, Ibn Khallikan, “ from a family of 
the tribe of Tamim, which had settled at Talakan. He commenced 
his life as a highway robber and intercepted travellers on the 
road from Abiward to Sarakhs, but Ms conversion was operated 
by the following circumstance. As he was climbing over a wall 
to see a girt whom he loved, he heard a voice pronounce this 
ver.^ fff the Koraiit ‘ Is not the time yet come to those who 
believe that their hearts should humbly submit to the admoni- 
tion of God?' (Sara 57 v. 15). On this he exclaimed, ' 0 Lord 
that time is come !’ He then went away from the place and 
the approach of night induced him to repair for shelter to a ruin- 
ed edifice. He there found a band of travellers, one of wliom said 
to the others, ‘ Let us set out,’ but another answered, ‘ Let us 
rather wait till daylight, for al-Fudail is on the road and will stop 
us.’ Al-Fudail then turned bis heart to God, and assured them 
they had nothing to fear. Pie ranked amongst the greatest of 
saints.” The verse of the Koran which thus converted, as if by 
magic, a robber into a saint — can it be described in any way so 
truly, so accurately as that it was to him a sign of OocCs 'presence f 
The bright light which shoue round about Saul as he journeyed 
towards Damascus may or may not have been a miracle in the mo- 
deri\ signification of the term ; it is impossible to say whether it 
was or not, and it is utterly unimportant. It was to the future 
apostle, a sign of God's presence ; and as such it became the turii- 
ing point of his career, and one of the rnightieht and most far reach- 
ing events that are to be found in the entire history of Christen- 
dom. The sign of the burning bush is an exactly aiialagous in- 
skmce. The exile from his own people, brooding over their wrongs 
and sufferings in the silence and solitude of th(3 desert, must often 
bave re-called the promises made to Abniham. The future Found- 
er of a nation, ricji in all the learning of the Egyptians, endowed 
with strength and courage and wisdom, ‘must often have had 
• withiif him an eager desire to lead forth his down-trodden fellows 
to Jibe Promised Land. Could it be possible that God might have 
predestined him for the accomplishment of this glorious task '( 
•If so, He would surely vouchsafe him some sign of His presence 
^^-nd aid? His thought appears to meet with a response. He sees 
the bush that burns with fire and is not consumed ; he hears a 

J 0 
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voice commanding him to undertake, in full assurance of sncces.% 
the mighty work he had been brooding over. Of what importance 
is it to us to guage the exact scientific value of this vision. What 
matter whether the burning bush were an objective fact, or simply 
a subjective and purely personal experience. Moses, wo may rest 
assured, did not weigh such nice points ; he accepted it as a 
of Go(Vs 'presence; and the result proved him to be right. 
Had Moses failed in his endeavour ; or had he never attempted the 
deliverance of his people, the vision of the burning bush would 
havo been to us an optical delusion and nothing more. Jiut when 
we know it to have been a critical epoch in the history of the 
world-- an event fraught with illimitable consequences — it becomes, 
not the less an optical delusion — if we are bound to translate 
the language of the Bible into the scientilic jargon oV tl|g day — 
but one sent for a particular end, informed with a divine purpose, 
serving and intended to serve as (L sign of God's presence. The 
ton plagues of Egy[>t, the passage across the Red Sea, the tlirce 
days of pestilence that luunbled the ‘pride of King David, were all 
miracles which would l>e much belter described as “signs of God’s 
presence.'^ Probably all three, and certainly the last two were 
line to purely natuial causes, hut not the less God made use of 
purely natural phenomena to work out great moral ends. And 
does ITe not continue to do so still? Have not war and famine 
and pestilence, and tremendous natural catastrophes been accept- 
ed ill all ages and by all nations as the signs of God’s anger, re-call- 
ing humanity to a sense of the duties laid upon them ? Do not 
peace and plenty, exaclly as of old, maki* us feel that there is one 
who “seiidelh rain and fruitful seasons filling our hearts with joy 
and gladness ? ” They are signs of God’s presence to us ; they were 
nothing more to the Jews. « 

The" Jew knew nothing aboo.t secondary causes; he drew no 
distinction between the natural and the miraculous ; God “with 
him was all in all. God it was who came walking upon the 
wings of the wind ; who covered himself with light as it were, 
with a garment, and stretched out the havens like a curtain. God 
i» was who liaii made the woild so fast that it could not be movud 
who sent the rain and the thunder, the storm and the sunshine. 
And hence the sign of tlie Burning Bush, which led to lii§ 
(lelivorance from Egypt, was also a sign of *Iiis presence ; the 
})laguos Avl.ich humbled the haughtiness of Pharaoh; the storm 
that destroyed his army in the waters of the Red Sea, we^ alike* 
tho work of God. If you had asked him whether they w^ro 
brought about by natural or supernatural causes, lie would have 
attached no meaning whatever to such an inquiry. God had’ 
dohvc'i’cd his pcap’e, that was all he knew. God had stretched 
forth his arm over the river of Egypt, and the waters had become 
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as blood ; God had “ caused the sea to go back by a strong 
cast wind and made the sea, dry land \ but the tenns natural 
and “miraculous’^ belong to a jargon which had not then 
come into existence. It was the /ac< of deliverance that impress- 
ed the Jew ; not the physical conditions under which it was 
accomplished. There is, I admit, a considerable quantity of 
legendary matter in the Old Testament which cannot ho made 
subject to this principle. For example, it scorns to me impossible 
to regard the dialogue between Balaam and his ass 
otherwise than as a mytlii pure and simple ; not only is it utterly 
incre<lible, but it is nieaningle.ss and irrelevant, a nuinifost inter- 
polation which destroys the continuity of tlio s'ory. Other inci- 
dents such as in the contest of Elijah with tin* piiests of Baal the 
fire that ca4ic down from heaven and coiHumed tlie sacriticc, aic 
eith^e^qffiro miracles or pure myths ; they cannot bo explained 
away as merely natural phenomena, interpn^ted after a manner 
peculiar to the Jews. Their authenticity or otherwise will d( 3 - 
pend very much on the frame of mind which a ciitic brings to 
their examination. But here too, in 01 (ha- to correctly estimate 
their significance, we must hear in mind (hat they are parts of a 
whole— incidents in a grand national dnnun, graduiilly unfolded 
from the call of Abraham to the return from the Captivity. 
During all this long period we arc witnesses,* so to speak, of the 
history of an idea — the idea of a One God luling the eaith in 
righteousness; gradually detaching itself from polytluastic and an- 
thropomorphic elements, until it acquires an undisputed ascendancy 
over the Jewish mind. This it is winch gives its special unity to 
the Old Testament writings. They may he read as a grand epic 
poem which recounts the long contest between the many gods and 
the One — Isis and Dagon and Bel and Ashtarcth and Moloch, 
agam»t the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob—rcsulting in 
the .ultimate victory of the One. What judgment pass on the 
objective reality of the incidents of this tremendous contest will 
depend mainly upon the judgment wc have come to regarding 
the objective reality of the contest itself. Was it an actual verit- 
^)lo struggle between spiritual powers of good and evil, or only a 
shadow-fight projected from tlio too active imagination of the 
•Jew ? If the last, then we may be certain fire never came down 
from heaven at tl^e bidding of Elijah. But if Elijah was in word 
and in fakt, the servant of a Living God, the story ceases at 
, least jr() be incredible on a priori grounds. The questions then 
to be asked are— 1, Does the story, as related, bear the im- 
press of veracity? 2, Was the end to be obtained sufficient- 
• ly great to justify the means ? From my stand-point both 
questions would be answered in the affirmative. The history of tho 
Jews too, it must be remembered, commences with the call of 
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Abraliani, and not with tlie stoiy of the Fall. But comiU'encing 
from that point, I think that with the aid of this simple principle — 
that a iiiiracle to the Jew was not a hreach in the Order of 
Nature, of which he knew nothing whatever, but sign of God’s 
presence ” to be tested by its etfects upon the mind — the “ mira- 
culous ” didiculties of the Old Testament may nearly all be sur- 
mounted without (luestioning the veracity of the writers or destmy- 
ing the moial significance of “ tlie sign." It is manifestly absurd 
to expect that a Jew of that period will record and describe na- 
tural or other extraordinary phenomena with the scientific caution 
and precision of a Huxley or a Tyndall. 

So much on “ the miraculous " as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. But it is clear that the miracles of Christ cannot be treat- 
ed in tlie same manner; either they were objective realities or 
they were nothing at all. What then, in the face of^Iinleru 
Thought, is the position we must take up here. On this subject, 
tlie first point worth noting, as it seems to me, is that none of the 
acts recorded of Clirist are of that nature that if accomplished, they 
would need the whole solar system to be thrown out of gear. 
They are mostly acts of healing which derive their miraculous 
character not from their inherent impossibility, but from the absence 
of secondary agencies in effecting them. The feeding of the five 
thousand, the raising of Lazarus, and the Resurrection, do not come 
under tliis category ; but these likewise are, if we may use the ex- 
pression, detached events having no far-reaching ties with the whole 
system of things us woidd liave been the case, had Joshua really 
stayed the motion of the sun and moon ; or if the sun had really 
gone back fifteen degrees on the dial of Ahaz. They do not disorga- 
nise nature ; they work no consequences outside of themselves ; they 
only contradict experience. Of course they, as w^ell as all thingsjelse 
recorded of Him, are. utterly incredible if Christ was only a man ; 
but if the Lord of all life, physical and mental, was to be revealed 
to the world ; if the consciousness of Immortality was to he 
impressed upon men, they become the most natural and fitting 
means for accomplishing those end.s. Now, no one acquainted with 
the Epistles of the New Testament would be hardy enough to asse»t 
that the early Churches adopted Christ as their ever present 
though invisible head, knowing Him to be nothing but a mao.” 
St. Paul writing to the Romans says that he is entrusted with “a 
Gospel of God concerning His Son, Jesus Christ, whe was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared \o bo • 
the Son of God with power by the Resurrection of His dead 
limbs ; " and this mode of regarding Christ is common to all tne 
Epistles. They establish the fact that from the very birth of » 
Christendom, Jesus of Nazareth was regarded as the manifes- 
■ talion of God in a human form, and that the proof of this rested 
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upon the belief in His Resurrection from the dead. And if we 
look along the whole history of Christendom, we shall find it one 
unbroken testimony to St. Paul’s assertion that “ if Christ be not 
risen from the dead, then is our preaching vain and your faith is 
also vain.” Theetliics of Jesus of Nazareth, apart from this belief in 
His divinity, would have availed nothing; men and women clung with 
invincible faith, not to a moral teacher, but to the incarnate Son 
of God who had entered into the state of death, had grappled 
with that — the universal irresistible enemy of man — and had over- 
come it. They could endure the worst which tyrants and persecu- 
tors could inflict on them because, since the entrance of CbHst into 
the state of death, and His Resurrection thence, there no longer 
stretched beyond the margin of the grave a dim land peopled with 
strange fearful shapes, but “ a heaven from which there came 
aiK^^^im^corae nothing but light and blessing to the earth.” The 
miracle of the Resurrection may then be said to be the cardinal 
fact, the very corner-stone of Christianity. If the evidence breaks 
down here, no internal beauty, no adaptibility to the moral needs 
of Humanity, can preserve the faith once delivered to the Apostles 
from being treated as an imposture or delusion, They erected 
it on this foundation, and if that be removed, the superstructure 
necessarily tumbles into ruin. On the other hand if this fact 
can be established on a firm and solid basis, even a professed 
sceptic would have little reluctance in receiving as objective truths 
the other miracles recorded in the Gospels, 

The relation in which the Epistles stand to the Gospels is often 
unwittingly overlooked, and long trains of argument are built up due 
mainly to this omission. The Gospels are handled as if they had 
built up the early Christian Churches, and the Epistles had come 
aft^ them. The exact opposite is the truth. The Epistles are 
specially valuable as giving us in a form altogether beyond suspicion 
thc.fundamental beliefs of nascent Christendom, almost immediately 
after the death of Christ. The incidental notices of Jesus scattered 
through them arc in perfect harmony with the portrait drawn for 
us in the Four Gospels ; the great salient facts of Christ s life and 
death are, nearly all of them referred to in language devoid of am- 
higuity ; and Gospels and Epistles, so far as they cover the same 
* ground, illustrate and confirm, but never contradict each other s 
statements. Th<j Gospels again, whether historical or not, are mani- 
festly ythc**vork of earnest seekers after truth. None but men who 
felt ti> the uttermost the beauty of holiness and charity and strove 
^ manifest it forth in their own lives, could have delineated the 
Saviour ” of the Evangelists— a fact altogether incompatible with 
at least wilful imposture. In truth, even in the present age^ of 
scepticism and criticism, their narratives would be credited ^with- 
out hesitation, but for the intermingling of the miraculous, 
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But if it can bo sliown that the most stupendous miracle of all 
recorded by them is testified by an al)UMdance and variety of 
evidence, wliich can rarely be accumulated round any historical 
fact, then a fortiori the le^jscr miracles become stripped of their 
incredibility. If we can accept the Resurrection, with as much 
assurance of certainty, say, as the Battle of Waterloo, we should 
have no difficulty in believing the miracles of healing, the casting 
out of devils, an<] the like. 

We find, then, that immediately after tlie death of an obscure 
Galilean preacher, a society rose up in the heart of the Roman 
Empire claiming Him as tlndr divine though invisible Head, and 
appealing in confirmation to the fact of His Resurrection. This 
Society, unlike those nurtiirod upon ordinary superstitious, does 
not become a gloomy intractable fanaticism which ineiV^y agitates 
without purifying the world in which it exists. Without 'fhV t^’ial 
force, it simply wins its way by the persuasive }X)wcr of a high 
ideal presentoci before the minds of men. From the evidence 
of its literature we find that among its first and most devoted 
adherents were men of profound thouglit, and the most beautiful 
and elevated spiritual capacities. They rank to this day as among 
the greatest moral teacliers of all ages. We find lliat this belief 
in a Resurrection nerves slaves and weak women to endure with- 
out flinching the most terrible tortures ; and we see finally that 
during a period of eighteen centuries, it lias reigned with increas- 
ing power over the minds of men, but acting throughout as- an 
incentive to all progress. The fiist thing, then, J would ask : Is 
there anything akin to this in the liistory of tlie world ? Do 
false superstitions lead to these admirable consecjuences ? Ju 
lh(.*case of broken down religions can avc not, with case, disengage 
the good from the bad ? Do we not all say that that widely led 
men to higher levels of life was good — that which tended to lower 
and corrupt them, was bad? And is it not the merest truism to„say 
that the one was good because it had truth in it, and the other 
had because it bad not? Without this belief in a Resurrection 
the very foundation and vital sap of Christendom would have been 
lacking — Does it accord then with human nature to believe that i^ 
puts forth its loveliest blossoms, and yields its choicest fruits when 
fed upon a lie ? 

But the actual accounts of the Resurrection ” — say some— 
''How are we to believe these ? The details differ so Amch fron 
each other that any attempt to reconcile them is futile.’' 
of that ? We do not disbelieve the fact of the Battle of Water 
loo because there are utterly hopeless discrepancies in Frencti 
English, and Prussian accounts of it. They are all at one as to . 
a great battle having been fought, and that is sufficient to estab- 
lish the central fact. Nay, in this matter of the Resurrection, 
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tiie discordant accounts ^iven in the Four Gospels immeasurably 
strengthen the evidence for tiic event itself. Had they agreed in 
every particular, the result would certainly have been deemed a 
concerted forgery. The four accounts as we liave them, are utterly 
free from a suspicion of collusion ; and show, tlierefore, that the 
belief was universal in the early Church. It was only natural 
and indeed inevitable that in the widely scattered early Churches, 
where the means of intercommunication were scanty and difficult, 
there should be differences of detail in the collatera ciicumstances 
that attended tlie great central fact ; but they cannot invalidate 
that — rather as I have already said, they multiply the evidence in 
proof of it. 

This belief, then, in the first instance must have been propaga- 
ted by Apostles. If not the statement of a fact, it must have 
he(]|^i^tlier a conscious imposture or a mere delusion of the ima- 
gination. The theory of “ conscious imposture ” may bo dismissed 
without discussion. All reasonable critics are agreed that conscious 
liars could not have laid the foundations of Christianity. Tlicrc 
remains, then, that of an “imaginative delusion.’’ Nothing that I 
can say is likely to detach any one from this theory who has 
already embraced it. There is a credulity of scepticism which 
is not less irrational than the credulity of superstition ; but I will 
point out the huge weight of probability that tells against it. 
Even an imaginative delusion must spring from some root ; and 
in the present case it could have been only one of two. The 
Prophet of Nazareth may liave been a man precisely as the Four 
Gospels have depicted, asserting himself to be the long promised 
Alcssiah of the seed of Abraham in whom all the generations of 
the world were to be blessed, exhibiting at once His power over 
the.world and His love towards mankind by a series of redemp- 
tive acts — triumphs over disease aud misery and sin — informing 
the*minds of those who heard Him with a new moral life ; pre- 
dicting His death upon the cross, but declaring at the same time 
that this — His seeming defeat — would really be the commencement 
of His conquest over the powers of thcwoild; that 011 the third 
day He would rise from the grave, and that from that hour, a 
Spirit would proceed from Him, which sh'wly but surely would 
penetrate the obdurate heart of man, and make a new heaven 
aud a new earth.. The fierce, capricious and lustful deities of tlio 
old Pagan'anythologies would be re-placed by One who out of His 
tende^Hove towards mankind suffered death upon the cross ; tlio 
ppnciple of self-love would be re-placed by that of self-sacriffce ; 
the worship of power by that of love. If the Prophet were nudly 
a man such as this, then the belief in His Resurrection might, 
perhaps, have been the imagination only of loving minds ; i)Ut 
then it is manifest also that in such a case it would have been 
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such a perfectly natural and even inevitable sequence to bis fore- 
going life that a very slight amount of evidence — far less than is 
preserved in the annals of the early churches — would suffice 
to transfer it from the sphere of the imagination to that of history. 
But those who reject the credibility of the Resurrection do so on the 
apriori impossibility of miracles, and they reject along with it all 
the miracles recorded in the Gospels from beginning to end. Jn 
their eyes Christ is merely a moral teacher, who was executed as a 
criminal ; and the halo of divinity which is cast around Him in 
the new Testament Epistles not less than Gospels — they interpret 
as the affectionate yearnings of the heart investing the object of 
Love with all the attributes it would desire it to possess. Accord- 
ing to this theory, there was nothing in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth to justify the supposition that He would ri^t>-^om the 
dead. The belief was due solely to the too eager imaginaii<f4^, of 
His disciples. Now, if there is one fact which comes out in 
the Gospels more clearly than another, it is that the Apostles 
were totally destitute of imagination. They never rise above 
the level (intellectually) of ignorant Galilean fishermen. Their 
Master’s mission, and His sublimest precepts are consistently 
translated by them into the most earthy and thoroughly 
material equivalents. They look forward to His becoming a 
great worldly potentate; they behold themselves in anticipation 
the chief favourites of an Oriental despot, and quarrel for the 
places to the right and left of His throne ; they are filled with 
sore dismay when He speaks of his ignominious end ; and are 
simply bewildered by the obscure hints that He will rise again. 
When He was arrested they all forsook Him and fled ; when He was 
dead they accepted it as the final crushing of their hopes ; when 
told of His Resurrection, “the words appeared to them as .idle 
tales and they b elieved them not.’^ These men, it is plain, were 
altogether honest and truthful or they would not have left htdrind 
them such candid and unflattering portraits of themselves ; but 
no one will deny that they could not have possessed a single spark 
of Imagination. To credit them with having first imagined the 
story oAhe Resurrection, then believed in it with such intensity 
of conviction as to undertake the enterprise of building up a world- 
wide Faith with this dream as its foundation ; and finally to hnve' 
evolved an image of their Master so perfectly.in harmony with 
this central tenet that we have the Four Gospels as the vn Ren 
record of their preaching, is a demand on human credulity vhich 
only modern scepticism would have dared to make. It wouy, 
if true, constitute a greater miracle than the Resurrection itself. 
Granted that Christ did rise, and that His spirit did inform and 
elevate the minds of his disciples, and the marvellous transform- 
ation that came over them is accounted for by an adequate cause. 
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Deny the Resurrection and Clirislianity becomes like a rootless 
stick planted in a waste of sand, which nevertheless becomes 
vaster, mightier, and more enduring, than all the trees of the 
forest. 

Few, however, of tlioso who reject Christianity care to examine 
with any thoroughness tljc chain of liistorical evidence that knits 
together the religion of Christendom. It is a task tedious and 
laborious in the, extreme, and men prefer to believe upon trust 
that English theologians are profoundly ignorant, except Bishop 
Ooleuso to whom it has been given to destroy the Pentateuch 
utterly ; and that Germans, who — also upon trust — are credited witli 
inexhaustible learning :ind an unerring critical acumen, liave piov- 
(*d the Bible to bo myth from beginning to end.‘^^ Their alicno.tion 
from Cbyii^auity is duo to some statement of i(s leading doc- 
trii'>#*fevolting to tlicir moral sense, which has been imprf'ssed 
upon llicm when children, or enforced in later life with ten die 
threats by some injudicious preacher. But in no department of 
theology liave the enlightening and purifying iniluenccs of Modem 
Thought operated with more marvellous results than hero ; and 
it is in the great and thorough reformation which the dogmatic 
system of Clirislianity is under process of undergoing tiin,t I rest 
my faith in its permanent power over humanity. So long as tin* 
foundations of Christianity were sought for in something not 
essentially moral — such, for example, as the power of God mani- 
fested in the achievement of piodigios, or an Infallible st»int 
ventriloquising through the passive minds of Psalmists and Pro- 
phets — the moral contradictions involved in scholastic systems of 
theology were, as we have aircaily said, held to be of comparatively 
small moment. Christianity was boldly held to ho a set of com- 
niamls from God proved hy miracles, and enforced by frightful 
pcualiles ; if in the face of all this any one chose to reject it on the 
score that it offended against his conscience, that was his look 
out. lie knew the consequences. Wo do not mean to say that any 
one ever did or ever could become a Christian driven thereto by 
a panic at the thought of hell fire. The extraordinary inconsis- 
tency of the mind enabled human beings in all ages to believe at 
one and the same time in the everlasting love of God, and 
*llis everlasting wrath against those who had sinned ; just as num- 
bers of deyout piople have held slavery to be in exact harmony 
with tjie precepts of Christ. But a time comes when men as 

i 


* III this connection I mfiy, perlinps, Icclioii of hints, but even as such it 
» hft permitted to refer to another arti- may suggest the line of iiupiiry which 
t^lo of mine published in this Review ought to be taken by any one exani- 
about nine mouths ago— “ The true ining the historical pi oofs of Chris- 
f<i3t of a llevelatioii.” it is only a col- lianity. 
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though by magic, awako up to a sense of the error that has so long 
been hidden from them, and then, like Othello, — 

Not poppy nor iinindragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Will ever mediciuo them to that sweet sleep 
Which they owed yesterday. 

Such is it now. The fetters of scholastic theology have been 
broken ; the old dogmas so formal, precise and business-like, seem 
all at once to have collapsed, and it appears to be in any one’s power 
to make the shifting cloud, called Christianity, assume wbat shape 
he pleaK^cs. So we find the authority of Christ appealed to to estab- 
lish every variety of Faith, from the infallibility of the Pope, away 
to the vaguest and most shadowy Theism ; and people think as 
they listen to the Babel of tongues that tlio power of t>!;e Teach ei 
of Nnzarctli must be passing away, not rellectiiig that tlu^ vV^jiver- 
sal appeal to His authority is a conclusive testimony to tlic breadth 
of His teaching and the depth to which it must have probed the 
human heart. The change that is passing over Cluistian theology 
is the putting of a living soul into the (lead hones of dogma, tlic 
transforming of formal propositions in divinity into the exhibition 
of a Power actually and sensildy engaged in tlu* K'demption of 
Mankind from evil. A few paragraphs will siiflice to hliew lliit 
sufficiently for our purpose. 

The story of “the Fall” as related in the second cliaptei 
of Genesis has succumbed, or i.s fast doing so, under the assault.’, 
of scientific discovery and a more seaiching Bil)]ical criticism. 
Wo know now that the appearance of man U[)()n the earth 
ascends into an antiquity infinitely more remote than ' was 
contemplated by the writer of tliis Eastern Apologue; 
while the latest critical inquiries tend to establish that^ the 
story itself is of. Babylonish origin, and appropiiated by the 
Jews during the Captivity. Whether this Ik; so or not, Jew 
people now-a-days think of quoting Adam and Eve and the talking 
serpent, as a proof of a primal fall or the need of an atonement. They 
have been driven to seek for its evidence, not in an Orieritn! 
parable of doubtful origin, but in the ver y nature of man ; ai4<i 
there they find the story written in characters which those; who luu 
may read. Is man in the state in which he ought to he i Or i.s 
not the fact that the voice of conscience is conjinnally reminding 
every one of us, that wc are continually transgressing,, ino'^al law ; 
we are made to obey? Can man do tlio tiling t\at he, 
would? Or is not the experience of St. Paul, an universal oicj 
that to will is present with us, but the 'power to do that which wc 
would is absent ? Do not we all see in the innocent guileless fac(\s 
children, an image of what our minds should be ; but is it not a ?nil 
but incontrovertible truth that from the first moment of our biBh 
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all tlic evil that has been done before us, weaves its meshes around us, 
and gradually drains ns dry of that early purity and joyoiisness ? 
There are men, it is true, who fight against this universal enemy with 
some niGasuro of success ; they ascend to higher levels of existence 
than the crowd below ; but hero again is not Paul’s agonised en- 
treaty to bo delivered “ from the body of this death,” an universal 
experience \ And are there not many more who become the wil- 
hog slaves of the evil iiiilucnces about them, and steadily, as the 
saying is, “ go to the bad ” ? Or if we take a larger outlook, docs 
it not become daily more and more apparent that war ancj pesti- 
lence and famine, an? Ihe results of human selfishness, human 
igiioiance, and human mdolcuco ? Do not all the poverty, and 
wretched ness, and disease and filth abroad in the world, which we 
an. so powerless to remedy, shew that humanity has fallen 

lali^m uitci ly chaotic and disorganised condition ? Man cannot 
icoiedy or remove this vast accumulation of evil and error, for as 
we have ju?it boon compelled to admit, be is incapable of elevat- 
ing (3von bis single self to his own icleal of wbat he should be. 
lAc cannot elicct this ill a single instance, it is manifestly ab- 
surd to suppose tlia,! ho will ever effect it for the world at large. 
'riius wo are led to see Unit the Christian doctrine of a “Fall of 
Man” does not in the smallest degree depend upon the story of 
Adam and Eve. It merely asserts a patent and terrible fact, that 
men have fallen into a vmng state, and lack the ability to bring 
themselves into a rigid one. 

Out of this fact springs the need of an atonement,— in other 
words the need to he brought into harmony with the Creator, 
Ucic again, thanks to Modern Thought, wo have nearly succeeded 
in getting rid of Shylock-like explanations of the Atonement— 
logifl transactions with a wrathful God who must have His pound 
of llcsh if not from this person then from that— and have 
coinmenccd to build upon the sure broail ground of human 
nature. It is, simply, a matter of fact, that, in all ages aud 
among all people, the seemingly invincible power of evil has 
caused men, in a variety of ways, to regard it as a Divinity, 
f?omelimes they have thought of it as a coequal principle with that 

good j sometimes they have called it Fate j sometimes, as at the 
*pi’escDt 'day, the tendency is to regard man as only a cunningly 
contrived ipiece of mechanism which turns out what is called 
“ gooey” o'V “ evil ” according to the manner of its inner construc- 
tiSa. ^ It is plain that any one possessed by any of these beliefs, 
cannot enter heartily and confidently into the battle against evil, 
whether it bo that within him or that in the world without. When- 
' ever, as in India or the regions of Islam, the belief in Fatalism 
becomes general, stagnation ensues ; followed at no distant interval 
by a constantly increasing moral and intellectual imbecility. The 
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only possible method of escape is to bring man to a right undoi- 
standing of the order of tilings — in other words to set him 
at one with the Creator of the universe. Does God hate evil ? 
Is lie determined to eradicate it from His universe ? Are men 
bound over to commit evil, whether they like it or not? Or is 
there a Power working on their side, stronger than the evil that is 
working out their destruction ? To get at the right answers to these 
torturing doubts — in other words to knovj God — constitutes the 
doctrine or rather the fact of the Atonement. “God,” says St. Paul, 
“ was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself” — dispelling, 
that is,’ the false beliefs about Him, by the manifestation of His real 
character. I am not asserting that lie actually did so ; that can 
bo decided only by an examination of the historical evidence ; I 
;ini only pointing out here that the leading d^^^'incs of 
Christianity are based upon the deepest needs of human luttunv 
and perfectly harmonise with the teaching of conscience. 

From the doctrine of Atonement we pass naturally to that 
of Sacrifice. Here again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have 
shaken ourselves free from Mediawal Theology with its dreafl- 
ful theories of a God who had made up llis mind to destroy 
mankind, but forewent this amiable intention upon receiving 
an equivalent in the execution of his own sinless Son. We have 
got rid, 1 say, of all this ; and with no glamour before our eyes, 
have come straight to the New Testament to find out what the 
life and death of Christ actually moans. The professed object 
of Christ's life and death wms to work out the salvation of 
man in a two-fold manner — by the revelation of God in the ful- 
ness of His perfect Love, which constitutes what is known ns 
the Doctrine of the Atonement — and by the illustration in His 
life and actions of the principle of Conduct which ought to govern 
the relations of men with each other — in other wmrds, the principle 
of self-sacrifice. It is a poor and mutilated conception of “salva- 
tion” which regards it as the future transfer of the fortunate 
recipient to some divine land flowdng with milk and honey, and 
it runs counter to tlic direct declarations of Christ, “ The King- 
dom of God is luithin you!' “ This is life eternal (i.e., salvatlcPt) 
to know the only true God, and Jesus CkrUt whom lie has sent” 
Salvation constitutes a certain particular condition of miiul ; whcif 
a man is brought into a right state, so that he obeys spontaneous- 
ly and w'ithout elforb the voice of conscience cnIighteVAed hy 
Christ, he is saved ; and just so far as any of us accomplish tftis, w’c 
enter into eternal life even here in this present world. Tiie law* of 
conduct, Christ teaches both in word and act, whereby alone we can 
approximate to this salvation of the soul,” is to sacrifice ourselves* 
for the good of others ; love is the strongest powder in the world, 
and through it alone can the families of men ever be united into 
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one. y 1,” says Christ, “ if 1 be lifted up will draw all men to mo,"' 
meaning that the crowning sacrifice, which shrank not from the 
cruel death of the cross in its earnest zeal for the elevation of 
humanity, ^YOuld speak to future ages with a voice of power that 
would penetrate the most obdurate heart. The death of Christ is 
not a means of averting from men the wrath of God, but the crown- 
ing illustration of the Law of Love which alone has the power 
to deliver them from the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. And did not Christ speak truly ? Has not 
that pure and perfect human life which closed upon Mount Calvary 
drawn all men towards it? lias it not been to all the centuries 
since, tlie example of a godly life — the embodied idea of humanity ? 

But if the world is to be regenerated and men brought into a 
right stc>^, it is not enough though God should actually descend 
fi>-r?'tho skies and make known what that right state is. Man has 
hdlen under the bondage of sin ; and he needs a Power higher and 
greater than his own to liberate him from its fetters. The simple 
exhibition of a right state cannot remedy his inherent incapacity to 
reach up to it. Christ acknowledges and provides for this weakness, 
lie promises that after II is departure, His spirit will remain among 
men to provide that strength and inner illumination that would 
othorwiso bo wanting. Is not this precisely what has happened ? 
If we shake ourselves free from theological definitions and look 
facts in the foce, is it not strictly true — a truth that every one, 
Christian or Sceptic, would cordially acknowledge — that for the 
last eighteen centuries the Spirit of Christ has been moving over 
the face of our Western world, and subduing all European thought 
— more or less — to the likeness of its own imago. It is “ the Spirit 
of Clirist that has abolished slavery, mitigated the horrors of 
warf’, made the relief of the pT)or and destitute au imperative duty 
on those that have ahundanco ; sanctified domestic ties ; and 
leavened the thought of Europe to a degree immeasurably greater 
than the acts. Here again the Christian makes no demand on ih& 
faith of the Sceptic ; he only points to a vast number of historical 
fixets which arc patent as the sun in heaven. 

• Thus have we been led up, step by step, to what is known as the 
groat mystery of “ tlie Trinity in Unity ; ” but if, forgetting for a 
while Athanasian Creeds, and similar bewildering documents, we 
investigate the idea of God set forth in the New Testament, we shall 
find there* that nothing more is affirmed of the Triune nature of the 
than each of us may verify by his own experience. Every 
tiaan is a Trinity in Unity. There is firstly, the man himself, who 
xnay direct his mental and physical energies in this direction or in 
that exactly as he pleases ; there is secondly, the rvord that proceeds 
forth from him — in other terms his character, the work he does 
iu the world, the impression good or bad that he leaves upon his 
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fellows; and there is finally the spirit of the man, which binds 
together the man, his character, words, acts, and thoughts into a 
living unity, The man, his life, and the spirit in which ho lives, 
can never bo confounded together by the most unpractised mota- 
physician, and yet cannot be thought of as being otherwise 
than one, What the Bible affirms is that man is made in the 
image of God, and consccpicntly that in God we find that arche- 
typal “ Trinity in Unity ” which is nevertheless reflected in each 
one of us. God is the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
the Word who took flesh, is the perfect manifestation of His 
character ; the Holy Spirit is the living power that unites them ; 
and these three are One. 

R. 1). OSHQUN. 

V' . 



Art. VI.-RIFLED ARTILLERY. 

A Paper for the General Reader, 

S CARCE a week passes but that interesting person “ the general 
reader ” finds the columns of his English newspaper more or 
less taken up by some question of artillery, lie finds, for instance, 
a description of a “ Field day at Shoeburyness," where all the novel- 
ties of the past six months are exhibited to a mixed company of 
Officers, naval and military, British and Foreign, Inventors, Ama- 
teurs, Contractors, &c. The description is generally in considerable 
detail ; as fevv technical words are used as possible, and the results 
are pourt'/.iyed with all the word- pain tor’s skill. The description 
is supplemented by the wood-cuts of the llhistratcd London 
News, Despite these modern advantages, “ the general reader ” 
finds himself incapable of comprehending with any satisfactory 
degree of clearness what he has read ; and were he to attempt 
to convey a notion of the new ideas which liave entered his 
head to another person, he would find himself utteily at a loss. 
Ho may havcj inspected guns great and small, and perhaps have 
seen them fired ; he may be a sportsmen, or a volunteer, and 
have a certain knowh‘dge of small anus ; but of the principles 
involved in rifled artillery, he knows nothing. He may read 
discussions on the respective merits of breech and muzzle 
loading in great guns, treated with an ardour and vigour of 
language worthy of a theological controversy ; but beyond learn- 
ing that there is a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
(juostion, he can form no intelligent opinion of his own. 

U is purposed in these pages to give such elementary notions 
of rifled artillery as shall place the intelligent* “ general reader ” 
in ‘a better position to comprehend a somewhat abstruse sub- 
ject. No technical words shall be used without an explanation, 
and every effort shall be raadd to put what we may have to say 
in what is called a popular form. Nevertheless, we shall have 
6ften to call upon him to use his mind’s eye and to* attempt to 
penetrate where no human eye can see. The scientific artillerist 
'will hardly find the perusal of our pages either interesting 
or profital^lc. » 

If tl^e reader will accompany us while we consider the nature 
of smooth-bore gun, he will be in a better position to com- 
prehend that of a rifled gun. A smooth-bore gun is, essen- 
tially, a strong vessel in the form of a tube closed at one end. 
It is attached to a carriage of a convenient height and of a 
form suited to the nature of the service it has to per- 
forui. The gun is capable of having its bore directed 
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a1)Ovo or below the horizontal plane through the trunnions’^ ; 
and further of being retained in any given position of elevatiun 
or depression while the gun is tired The bore is a smooth 
cylinder into which is introduced, first the cartridge containing 
a suitable charge of powder, and then the cast-iron spherical or 
round ” shot. With a very little thought we can convince oiU' 
selves that when the powder charge is exploded the force of tlio 
gas at the instant of explosion will he at a maxiiniini immediately 
about the seat of the powder and shot ; wc are then h d to the 
obvious conclusion that the thickness of the inclal of tin gun 
towards the breech shouhi l)o greater tliaii that at the muzzle. 
This consideration alters tlie external foini of the exteiiorof 
the gun from a pure cylinder, the form wc shall have coiivcyc'd 
by using the word tube, to a tiiincatcd cone, or to a^^ci’o with 
a stout jacket on it towards the hrceeh or closed end. 

At the moment the charge is lightotl, the gunpowder does 
not flash instantaneously into white-hot gas; hut the hurniiig 
of the grains is very rapidly progressive : alter the generation 
of only a portion of tlie gas, the round shot is set in motion, ;i.< 
it reqnirt's but little foicc to roll a ball. And here it must ix' 
rememherod that to gel the round shot into (Ijo gun it \> 
necessary that its diameter should he somewhat less than tlnit 
of the bore : an<l that when it is rammed home up to the chaige, 
it lies, in consequence of its weight, on (lie lower surface of 
the bore, leaving a “luno” or cro.scont -shaped empty spa(‘(' 
around the upper surface of the shot. Through this empty spaci.' 
a portion of the gas escapes ; and as it is in a high state of ten- 
sion it presses the shot down on the lower suifacc of the bore, 
at the same time that the greater portion of the gas impels it 
forward. The renction of the metal of the gim causes a rcbmind 
of the shot to the upper surface ; and the combination of tin-- 
vertical motion with the horizontal motion of propulsion, results 
in the shot pursuing a zig-zag course through the length of tlio 
bore. Recognizing tlie existence of this motion, which is veri- 
fied by the examination of the bores of the bronze f siege pieces 
of Foreign ^Powers, tlie traces of the Idows of the shot beii'fg 
clearly dclincd, wo cannot fail to .see that the final direction^ 
of tlie shot as it escapes from the gun will depend upon the 
position of the last bound in the bore. Sliould, for instance, 
the last bound be against the lower side of the boro, tNc sliet^ 
would fly further than if it had struck the upper side. 'If 

* Tnmiiions .‘ire cyliiKiiical block.«i is an alloy of copper .'vnd tin. 1" 
of metal^ numovaljly uttaclied to Engl. uid the word “ brass/’ .an 
the gun, fitting suitable seats in the of copper and zinc, was cj roiieou-l.' 
gun-carriage. applied in former days to the iiwt.il 

t Bronze, as applied to guns, of the li»dd-guas. 
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were to strike on I lie right side, the shot would fly to the left nl 
the point nirned at, and vwe, verm. Need more be said to shew 
the great irregnhuity of tlie sliooling of smooth-bore guns ? 

And yot there are many otlier sources of irregularity, a 
few of which may bo mentioned. The (|uality and the condition 
of the powder vary ; tin' diann'ter of the bore of the gun and 
the sliot vary between certain manufactuiing limits ; the weight 
of the shot again varies between certain limits. Again, no 
shot was probably over cast perfectly solid, so that its centre of 
gravity rarely if over coincides with its centre of figure^ La^^tly 
as every shot on leaving the bore is as it were detained for an in- 
flnitcsimally short fieriod as it touches the bore, wbile tlie oppo.'^iie 
point of the S[)her(‘ is fiee to fly forward ; so every shot attains a 
motion / r’ revolution round a variable axis. This axis will often 
c];^Vjge aceording to a well-known mechanical principle : and as this * 
principle is of the highest importance as regards rifleil guns, it 
must be explained in some detail. 

Let ns imagine any liody wliich may bo set in motion of 
revolution to be divided into a mass of particles closelv fitting 
each otlier, like the grains in sand-stone. Let us say that one 
of ih(\S(^ panicles is situated at a distance of two inches from the 
centre of revolution. The force or quantity of motion with which 
the pailicle will act is represented in mechanics by tlie mass of the 
paitiele multiplied liy the distance ; tlie “moment’^ of the parti- 
cle is represent('(i by the force multiplied into the distance ; that 
is, by tiie mass into the square of the distance. Now, if the sum 
of tlie moments of the whole of tlio particles of which the body is 
composed lie taki'ii, that sum will form what is termed “ the 
inomoiit of inertia ” of the body. 

J^'uither, in any hotly, wliatevcr be its shape, there are three lines 
ferim'ti the “ axes of inertia.’^ If the body* revolve round the 
fir*;i, the movemont of rotation gives the maximum moment of 
inertia. Aroimd the second, tlie moment ot inertia is a miiii- 
niuni. Lach of these is attended with this peculiarity, that when 
it is the axis of rotation, the motion continues round that axis ; and 
•if by any extraneous cause the axis he displaced liy a very little 
quantity, it will alter every instant, but always reapproacli the 
principal axis of inertia. The axis of minimum inertia lias this 
peouliaiity to a smaller degree than the axis of maximum inertia ; 
tliiit the limit of displacement is less with the former than 
witl| tile latter. 

, The third axis is intermediate between the two otliers and is of 
no importance in the question before us. 

To fix the ideas as to those axes, let us take a new laid egg 
while yet soft, and squeeze it until tlie cross section, instead 
of being a circle, sball be an ellipse. The minor axis of this ellipse 

1 Q 
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will be the axis of ninximimi moment of inertia. The line join- 
ing the centres of the big and little ends of the egg will be the 
axis of minimum moment ; while the major axis of the ellipse of 
the cross section will form the third or intermediate axis. When 
one of the two first lines is used as the axis of rotation, the 
motion of rotation is stable ; in any other case, it is unstable. 

The stability of the axis of greatest moment of inertia may be 
easily practically shown. Take a coin such as a penny ; and at 
any point on the surface distant from the centre, bore a hole 
through jt and attach a thread nine or ten inches long. Hold the 
end of the thread between finger and thumb, and twist it. The coin 
soon begins to revolve about a vertical liue tliroiigh the point of 
attachment; the axis of the coin, m the first instance, preserves 
the same inclination to the vertical line vvliicli it h:\d\whon in 
a state of repose. The disc thus turns round the axis oiU^^he 
greatest moment of inertia ; but as tlie velociiy increases, that 
inclination increases, and the coin raises itself up despite the 
force of gravity. 

If, in lieu of a disc, we take a cylinder of a lengtii of from 
ten to fifteen times its diameter and attach a thread at any point 
other than its middle, the axis of the cylinder, in the first 
instance but little distant from the vertical, will by degrees 
become more and more distant, approaching gradually the liori- 
zontal position as the velocity of rotation increases. 

The reader is now in a position to understand how* that the 
round shot leaving the boro in a state of rotation will change its 
axis of rotation, if that axis be not one of the two principal 
axes of moment of inertia : and a change of axis of rotation 
will superinduce a change of direction in the flight of a spherical 
projectile, if the centres of figure and of gravity do not coincide ; 
and this we have stated to bo invariably the case. 

In firing smooth-bore ordnance, the projectile appears for, a 
considerable portion of its curved flight to be going directly 
towards the object, when sudilenly it may sometimes bo seen 
to diverge to the riglit or left. This change of direction is due to 
the alteration of the axis of rotation, and it is chiefly ohsorvable ii?j 
large hollow piojectiles — shells; chiefly observable possibly from 
the velocity being less, and from their size being greater, which 
makes them more easily seen in flight than si, nailer solid pro- 
jectiles. / , 

The reader will now understand how dissatisfied artillerymen 
were with their smooth-bore guns when they found themselves 
likely to be exposed to the fire of rifled small arms. 

If, in lieu of a shot in the form of a spliere, we fire one in 
the form of a cylinder, after a range of a few yards the shot 
tumbles over in the air and revolves around the axis of least 
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moment ; that is, one at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, 
if that axis be longer than the diameter of the cylinder. If, 
however, at the time the shot is impelled forward, that is receives 
a motion of translation in the direction of its axis, we can 
by any means give the cylinder a motion of revolution round 
that axis — the axis of least moment — we sljall cause the cylinder 
to move head foremost; for as the body revolves round one of the 
principal axes of inertia, the body will be stable in its movement : 
and if any extraneous force should throw it out up to a certain 
limit, it will gradually return to it. 

In artillery practice with elongated shot with some guns, the 
projectile at starting may be seen to “ waddle,’" that is, revolve 
on an axis at a .slight ai’.gle to the axis of the projectile. As the 
project flies on, this irregular motion becomes less and le.ss 
ui><irh‘ the projectile gets steady ; thus attaining tiie condition 
which school boys describe, in allusion to their spinning tops, 
as “going to sleep.” 

But the flat end of a cylinder meets with great resistance from 
the air. If to fho front end of the cylinder we attach a head, 
the vertical section of which .shall be that of the water line of a 
ship, we can understand by analogy bow much superior would 
be the power of that body, when set in motion, to cleave its way 
through the air. If, then, wc form the front pait of the projectile 
so that its vertical seel ion shall he the shape of a lanceolate 
gothic window, a form called “ogival,” though the projectile may 
present the same cross-sectional area as did the cylinder, it will 
1)6 less impeded by the medium through which it flies, than if 
it had the original flat head. 

It is well to try and realize in a familiar way if possible, 
wlvjit this resistance of the nlr is like. Jf the reader will take a 
fan in his hand and wave it edge-wise, and then turn the fan a 
fpmrter round and wave it face-wise, he will realize, in the first 
place, how greatly tlic resi.stancc depeud.s on the area exposed to 
that resistance. Furtlier, it little matters to our sensations whether 
there be a wind blowing in our flices at tlie rate of ten miles an 
4iour while we are standing still ; or wliether wc are carried 
smoothly through a perfectly si ill air at the same rate. In cither 
case the pressure on our bodies would be about .lib per square 
foot. If Jlie pace were inci eased to 100 miles per hour, that Is to 
the folce of a hurricane which throws down trees, &c,, the pressure 
woukl be 49lbs. per square foot. With these familiar instances we 
Uiight leave it to the reader’s imagination to conceive the pressure 
on an elongated projectile flying at the by no means unusual rate 
of 1,400 feet per second or 955 miles per hour. We will, however, 
give him a close approximation to the amount of that pressure. 
At the above rate it would be about l,G25lbs. on the square foot, or 
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8()ll).s, upon the projectile of a gun of three inches in diameter. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that as the velocity decreases 
the pressure decreases in a very high ratio. 

There is a further ciicunistance connected with the cylindrical 
or cylindro-ogival projectile of the higliest importance. It is 
tbis: if a sphere and a cylinder, or cylindro-ogival projectile of 
tlie same diameter be fired out of a gun, supposing for the mO' 
rnent that we can keep the axis of the last two in the direction of 
motion, the cross-section of those three bodies — that is, the area 
exposed /.o the resistance of the atmosphere — will be in all three 
cases one and the same circle. 8uppo.sing the projectiles to have 
all the same initial velocity at the mouth of the gun ; and that 
the cylinder and cylindro-ogival shot weigh thico times as much as 
the spherical shot, the momentum * — the power of overcctHii^g the 
resistance of the air — would be three times greater with the 
ated than with the spherical shot. Or to put it another way, if the 
spherical and elongated shot differed in diameter, hub were of the 
same weight, the power of overcoming the resistance of the air 
wouhl be tlio same, if tbc initial velocities wore alike ; but the 
areas exposed to that resistance would vary as the squares of the 
radii of the cross-sect i on s.f Suppose the diameters were four inches 
and three inches respcciively, the areas exposed would be as four 
to two and one quarter ; consequently the elongated shot would meet 
with nearly one-half less resistance from the air than the spherical 
shot would. 

We can now see how desiralde it is to fire elongated projectiles 
as compared witli spherical ; but the former involve not only 
a motion of transl{ii,..!n but one of continuous revolution round 
the long axis, 'ritoe li('S the difiicnlly, and on conquering this 
diHlcnlty there has been t'xponded an incalculable amount of brain • 
woik and money. Uut bet’ore going into tbis part of the sub- 
ject, it is desirable to notice another point of difference between 
the spherical and elongated forms of projectile. With the spherical 
shot the instant the first powder-gas is generated tlie shot 
forward : while the elongated projectile fired from a smooth-bore 
slides forward. The friction in the latter case is much greateJ‘ 
than in the former. When, however, the projectile has not only to 
l)e set in eliding motimi forward, hut at the same time to be set 
in rotation in a ntled gun, the resistance to the foree of the powder 
increasi's in an enormous ratio ; consequently the strain oa the 
gun is vastly augmented. It will be seen, then, that without in- 
creasing the thickness of the gun and consequently its weight oijt 
of all reason, it is impossible to fire the same relative charge — the 


* Wt'ight niiiltiplicd into velocity, squares of their radii, 
t The aieas of circles vary as the 
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ratio of the weight of powder to that of the shot — with elongated 
as witli splierical projectiles. 

The Viaious methods of causing the revolution of an elongated 
projectile may be thus classified : — 

1. — varying tlio form of the projectile so as to obtain re- 
volution by the resistance of the air, the gun being a smooth- 
bore. 

2. — Kided grooves (helical-channels) cut in the bore, into which 

lit projections on the projectile. This is the stud or rib system, 
(lie mm being a muzzle-loader. ^ 

3. — Rilled grooves and lead-coated projectiles, the gun being 
a breech-loader. 

The liist system, though exlrcmely tempting to the novice, 
1ms never been successful though tried in a vast variety of forms. 
It i.'j^based on the same principle as a child’s toy formed by a 
little paper whirligig stuck by a pin to the end of a stick. 

'bhis is a wind-mill on a small scale, only that in the latter 
c.ise, the wind-mill stands still and the wind (air in motion) 
causes it to revolve. In the former case the revolution is ob- 
tiiiiied, when there is no wind, by the child urging his whirligig 
ngaiiist the still air. Those who have had the misfortune to 
embark on the venture of causing a shot to revolve on this sys- 
tem ar(‘, much to be condoled with. They undoubtedly do succeed 
in getting up a certain amount of revolution, hut as the velocity 
of translation is reduced, so is that of revolution, since the 
hitter is dependent on the former : the result is that even at 
iiuiderate distances the shot turns heels-over-head. But on the 
oilier hand, encouraged by a partial success, the unfortunate would- 
be inventor is dragged forward to renewed trials by the simplicity of 
the system as regards the gun. No complications are to be found 
tliere at any rate, he thinks. No power of reasoning or detailed 
slatemcnts of previous failures can deter him. On he must go 
afu r his Ignis fatnus until weariness of mind and emptiness of 
pocket bring him to a stand-still in a slough of despond. 

^ The second and third systems, which arc tliose which obtain in 
th# riHbd artillery of all nations, both involve rifling the bore of 
Ihij gun. 

‘ Everyone is familiar with the common nut and screw, though 
certainly it is not c^very one who is familiar with their construc- 
tion. I^t u« therefore endeavour to explain it, as the rifled gun 
and it^ projectile form respectively a nut and screw. Let us take 
a c^Jiiider of the proportions of an ordinary desk ruler and measure 
Its circumference. Then cut a right-angled triangle of paper 
'vhose base shall bo equal to the circumference of the cylinder, 
and whose perpendicular is the length in which we wish the 
«crcw or helix to make one complete turn ; this length is called 
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the “ pitch '' of the screw. If we now wrap this triangle round 
the cylinder so that the base shall accurately envelope the cir-^ 
cumfercnce of the cylinder, the perpendicular will be parallel to 
its axis ; while the hypothenuse, or third and greatest side of the 
right-angled triangle, will trace the curve of the screw, making, 
of course, one full turn in the '‘pitch” The curved line, it will 
be easily understood, may be wrapped round the cylinder in the 
same direction as the motion of the hands of a clock, or in the 
reverse direction ; the former is termed a right-handed, ” the 
latter ^ “ left handed ” screw. 

Suppose, now, that this cylinder w^ere placed in a lathe and made 
to revolve once wdiile a steel point is by some means made to tra- . 
verse horizontally the distance we have above called the pitch ; 
that steel point would obviously trace the same curve ass^^at form- 
ed by the hypothenuse of our triangle. The screw traced tlie 
outside of a cylinder is called the “ male” screw. 

To form the nut, we have only to substitute a tube, having its 
bore of the same size as the cylinder, and make it revolve in tlie 
same time as that cylinder ; and to adjust the steel point so as to 
be capable of moving horizontally as before, but down the tube ; 
we shall thus trace the companion or female screw of the nut. 
Or, again, if the tube remain fixed while the steel point is endowed 
vith both the motions of translation and rotation in the same 
ratio as before, that is, that it shall traverse the length of tlie 
pitch while it makes one revolution, the point will trace the helical 
curve or screw. This last method is that adopted in rifling or 
cutting a screw inside the boros of guns. 

We have now a male and f(?male screw traced on the outside of 
a solid cyliiidor and on the inside of a hollow cylinder : but if one 
is to fit freely inside the other, the former must he somewhat « less 
in diameter than the latter. Suppose it to be so ; and instead of 
merely tracing the helical curve, let us cut a “ thread” in both the 
male and female screws in the shape of the letter A with its head 
ent off at the cross bar or in any other suitable form. If the male 
thread he made somewhat less in width and height than the female 
so as to fit freely, the male can be screwed into the female screw?’ 

We have thus a screw and nut with a single “thread,” as it is 
termed. If the diameter of the cylinder and tube and the width’ 
of the thread admit of it, wc may cut a seco»d, third, or any 
convenient number of threads on the cylinder and in th^ tube. 
We shnuld thus have a screw of two, three, or more threads.*, The* 
screw of several thread.s is employed where great and sudden far^e 
is to be developed as in a coining pre.ss ; for the pressure is dis' 
iributed over a greater surface than with the single thread. The* 
blades of a screw propeller of a steam ship are portions of separate 
threads. They get a better hold on the water than a single 
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ArKllierowe must claim the reader's close attention for the 
action we are about to explain is somewhat difficult to understand. 
Suppose the male screw (right-handed) to be partially screwed 
into the female and let us fix our mind’s eye at one part of 
the male thread; let us say, looking at the cylinder end on, 
at the point represented by the figure XII of the clock. At 
this point the thread runs forward jind to the right: now let us 
change the position of our e3’c with leferencc to the tulic and 
cylinder, and bring it directly above tiie point marked XII*; 
finally let us suppose the tube to be made of glass so that we could 
see what was going on inside and that the male thread is a ver^ loose 
fit, the male thread standing equidistant from the skh-s of the fi*- 
male thread. If the tube be fixed and we push the cylinder, this act 
^Yill bring one side of the male in contact with the corresponding 
side of^.the fouiale thread ; there will be a certain amount of frictitm 
l)et\\^on these two sides. But if we only push hard enough, we 
shall overcome that friction ; and as the tw^o form circular inclined 
planes in contact with each other, wm shall cause the moveahle 
one to slide on the other; and to slide, the cylinder must revolve. 
We shall therefore push the point marked XII through the various 
points marke<] T, II, III, &c., and so on. Thus our pushing the 
cylinder has not only the effect of tlirusting it forward — the mo- 
tion of translation — but of causing it to turn in a motion of 
rotation dextroraum. But let us maik this: that it is the /ert 
hand side of the female thread which drives f the screw round to 
the right. If any reader finds any difficulty in realizing this, 
let him imagine himself to be walking down a path bound on 
either hand by a wall, and that this path and its bounding walls 
gradually curve round to the right. If he walks perfectly strai<»ht 
for ward he will find himself impeded from following the 
straight direction by the wall on his left haqd : it is that wall 
which diverts him to the right. 

To return to the screw, instead of pushing, if we pull the cy- 
linder, that is, reverse the motion of translation : the cylinder 
will come towards us revolving in the direction opposed to that 
^ ohhe hands of a clock, that is, smlstroTSum\ the right flanks 
of the female screw thread will turn the cylinder to the left. 

. We are at length in a position to go back to the gun. In 
the actual manufacture of rifled guns, the bore is in the first 
instance^ a 'smootll cylinder ; if it is a muzzle-loader and is to be 
.rifled for projectiles on the stud system, a number of grooves — the 

* If the reader will draw a figure prehension of what follows. 

^shewing the male and female screws i This side of the screw in a right- 
jn plan with the sides of the male handed thread is called the bearing 
thread equidistant from those of the si<le, and in guns the driving side.” 
t^'male, it will greatly assist his com- 
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threads of the female right handed* screw — varying from three to 
nine in number according to the diameter or calibre of the gun, 
are cut from near the breech end' of the bore to the muzzle. 

This gun will fire a cylindro-ogival projectile of a length between 
two and three times its diameter. To fit the grooves it may 
have an equal number of male threads upon it, which are termed 
“ ribs ; or portions of thos(v ribs may be cut away leaving only 
two or three parts of each rib in the form of studs. 

The reader will not be at a loss to understand that when 
the charge of powder, against which the projectile is rammed home, 
is lighted, the powder-gas impels the shot forward ; while the 
driving sides of the grooves drive the studs and consequently 
the projectile round and thus the projectile is driven out of the 
gun in a state of rapid rotation. Thus the problon^has been 
successfully solved on the second system. 

On the third system, the gun is loaded from the breech. The 
projectile is lead-coated on its cylindrical portion ; the lead coating 
being a perfectly smooth cylinder, without projections. Tlie cham- 
ber wliich contains the projectile and charge is greater in diameter 
than the bore of the gun before it is rilled ; indeed a little greater 
than tbe diarn(‘tcr of the bore measuring to the bottom of 
the grooves, 'bhe breech end of the gun being closed by a vent 
piece and bin<iing screw, by a wedge or some similar device, the 
powder-gas impels the shot forward ; the metal of the gun between 
each pair of grooves — termed “the lands” — comes in contact with 
the lead coating ; and thus cuts ont corresponding screw chan- 
nels on the projectile; in short, forms the male screw on it ; 
and as the rifling in the gun turns round like the hands of ;i 
clock, so does the projectile as it issues from tlic piece. The 
problem is thus solved on tlie third system. 

Before leaving, tbe smooth-bore altogether, we will inslitute 
a comparison between two guns firing the same weight of, pro- 
jectile and compare their effects in a ballistic point of view. We 
\vill take the culinary field gnns filing projectiles in each case 
of Olbs. weight. The calihref of the smooth-bore gun is 4J in- 
ches and the length of its bore is IG calibres. It weighs 10 


* There is a curious circumstance Navy are rifled with a left-haTnid 
attendant upon firing an elongated twist, wliereby the constant deviation 
j)r<>jecti]e from a rifled or screwed gun. is to the left. 'I’his nnusual^ direction 
If tlie liiling has a riglit-handed twist, of rifling was apopted holely from tlie 
there will be a constant deviation fact that ut their jiractice gruuind 
to the right. This deviation is to a Gavres, the sea ia on tho right-yaud 
great extent neutralized by the of the batteries and thus the projcc' 

sighting of the guii whereby when tiles eventually come inland instead oi 

the eye looks direct on the object, going out to seaward, 
the bore is directed slightly to the t Diameter of the bore, 
left. All the guii.s of the French 
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v>r about 124* projectiles. The powder charge is onc-fourth the 
weight of its round shot or 2Jlbs. 

Tlie rifled 9-pounder gun has a calibre of 3 inches and a 
length of bore of 21 calibres. It weighs 8 cwts., or nearly 100 
projectiles. The common shell* weighs 91bs. The charge of the 
gun is one-fifthf of the weight of its projectile or Ifibs. 

Jjet the bore of the gun in each case be elevated at an angle 
of five degrees above the horizontal plane through the axis of the 
trunnions ; that is one-eighteenth of a right angle or quadrant, and 
let the guns be fired after having been directed at the same object 
standing on the level plain on which the gun stands. The sAnooth- 
bore will have sent its round shot to a distance of about 1,400 yards 
after having followed in its flight a curved path through the air : 
the rifled gun will have thrown its projectile to a distauce of about 
2,10y.yards, that is one-half further than the smooth-bore. At 
the first glance this seems very extraordinary : the projectiles 
are the same weight and the charge of the femooth-bore is to 
that of the rifled gun as 10 : 7. Further the charge of the 
riiied gun has not only to expel the projectile, but to twist 
it with enormous rapidity.}: In fact the round shot leaves the 
bore with a velocity of something like 1,500 feet per second, 
and the elongated projectile with one of only 1,350 feet: but it 
will be remembered that the surfaces exposed to the resistance 
of the air are as the scpiares of radii of the projectiles ; that 
is, in the case before us about 2 : 1. Add to this that the higher 
velocity is mot by an increase of resistance in a very high ratio, and 
we shall have a satisfactory explanation of the fact of the elongat- 
ed projectile ranging one-half further than the spherical. 

But the rifled gun is not only superior to the smooth-bore in 
length of range, but also iu regularity as to that length as well 
as m direction. The British 9-pounder gun firing with an eleva- 
lioQ intended for a range of 1,400 yards gives the following results. 
If we tire, say 1,000 rounds, the probability is that 500 shot will 
he found to have struck the ground in a rectaugle measuring 195 
yards long by 22 J yards wide ; with the 9-pouuder rifled gun firing 
a mean range of 1,383 yards, the sides of the rectangle are 


* The nature of this projectile 
will be described further on. 

+ Thp generality *of foreign rifled 
field guns fire a relative charge of 
only »ne eighth. 

^ The initial velocity of the pro- 
jectile of the 9-pouuder gun is about 
1,350 feet per second and the lifting, 
and consequently the projectile make 
one full turn iu feet. Dividing 


1,350 by we find that the projectile 
will thus make 180 turns per second, 
and a point on its surface will travel 
at the rate of 139 feet per second. 
A railway wheel of an express train 
going at 50 miles an hour or 73 feet 
per second, makes between 6 and 7 
turns per second. The velocity of 
revolution at a point on the earth's 
equator is 152^ feet per second. 

1 It 
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63 yards long l>y 2 yards divide ; that is, the rifl^^d gun is three 
times more accurate in length of range and eleven times in 
direction than the smooth bore-gun. 

The rifling above described is what is termed “a uniform 
twist : in other words in any given length, wherever that length 
be taken, the grooves make the same part of a revolution. But 
as the force of the powder is much greater when it is first flashed 
into gas than when the projectile has reached the muzzle ; when too 
the gas has expanded so as to fill the bore and doubtless has lost 
much of its original heat, it seems desirable if possible to let 
the rnotion of rotation be communicated gradually, thereby re- 
lieving the gun of a certain amount of strain. This suggests the. 
idea of an increasing twist, or one which shall give little or no 
rotatory motion for a few inches and then by degrees increase 
the amount of twist until at the muzzle the grooves shall^^give 
the projectile the same velocity of rotation as those of the uniform 
twist. 

In the paper triangle above mentioned, if for the straight line 
of the hypotlienuso we substitute an arc of a circle or a portion 
of a parabola, curves whose form is easily found and traced out, 
and that this triangle he then wrapped round the cylinder, the 
curved edge will trace the curve of the groove of increasing 
twist. This form of groove is attended with this disadvantage, 
that as the tangent to the curve is at a constantly varying angle 
to any straight line parallel to the axis, it is impossible in a 
male screw like the projectile to give the studs such an angle 
as shall fit the female screw everywliere. In the lead-coatel 
shell fresh metal is sheared away at every inch of advance of 
the projectile. In the studded shot the inetliocl adopted is to 
make the front stud smaller than the rear and to give .jthein 
the screw form .corresponding to the pitch at the muzzle. This 
is at the best a mere palliative as the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle is only held by the rear studs : there results an irregularity 
of motion inside the bore which cannot be but injurious to some 
extent to both gun and projectile. But the relief of strain on 
the gun was thought to be so great, that all the heavier guns 
of the British service are rifled on this principle. The advan- 
tage of this system of rifling is highly problematical. 

The twist in rifling is best expressed by stalling the number of 
calibres in which the grooves make one turn. The urfifoim twist 
varies in different guns between 1 turn in 20 calibres to 1 t,urn in. 
40 calibres ; the projectile makes from J to J a turn in the 
length of the bore rifled ; the increasing twist varies between 0 at 
the breech to 1 turn in 40 calibres at the muzzle and 1 turn in 100.' 
calibres at the breech to 1 turn in 40 at the muzzle : the projectile 
making in both cases half a turn in the length of the bore rifled. 
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Here it may be mentioned that with small-arras on the breech- 
loading system, it has quite lately been discovered that if the riding 
of an ordinary barrel be bored out, leaving merely some 3 or 4 
inches of the original grooving at the muzzle, the projectile 
receives adequate rotation with the great advantage of a compara- 
tively flatter trajectory.* This appears due to a diminution of 
friction which consequently causes an increase of the muzzle velo- 
city, as compared with a barrel rifled from endto end. 

We have now put the reader in possession of, we hope, some 
clear ideas as to the part played by a rifled gun, confining our- 
selves to generalities. Wc will now proceed to describe the vari- 
ous projectiles it fires : they are — 

1. — Common Shells. 

2. — Shrapnel Shells. 

3. — Case shot. 

4 — Palliser Shot. 

5. — Palliser Shells. 

Wc have described the external form of a rifle projectile as 
a cylinder surmounted by an ogival head. This form is some- 
what like a sugar-loaf ; but many of the glass-shades used in 
India for the protection of the flame of a candle, where the 
mouth is not splayed out in the bell-form but straight edged, 
more closely approaches it. 

In the Common shell, the projectile is hollow, the internal 
form closely following the external, excepting towards the ** nose,*’ 
where the metal is thickened to give it more strength at that 
point. Tn the nose” is a taper hole with a screw tapped in it ; 
the greatest diaiiiftor of this hole, termed the “ fuze-hole,” is 
a little over one inch. It comiiiunicates with the hollow of the 
shell. On the exterior of the shell when intended for a muzzle- 
loading gun, brass, copper, or zinc studs are firmly attached, cor- 
responding to the rifled grooves of the gun /’there are at lea.st 
two'rings of studs, sometimes three. When the shell is intended 
for a breech-leading gun the cylindrical portion of the projectile has 
a thin lead-coating. The shell is filled with powder and for safety 
a brass plug is temporarily screwed into the fuze hole. Futhermore 
the inside of the shell is lacquered, to prevent contact between 
the cast-iron and the powder, and consequently injury to the 
latter. The common shell can be exploded after being fired by the 
gun in oye of ‘two ways cither by a time-fuze lighted as 
the shell leaves the gun and burning at a known rate per second 
of flight, so that the moment the fuze is burnt out the charge 
is«ignited : or by a percussion fuzef which explodes the charge at 

* The Trajectory is the curved path projectile. 

traced in imagination through the t A description of these fuzes will 
air by the centre of gravity of the be found further on, 
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tho moment the shell strikes the ground or meets with any obstacle. 
The common shell is chiefly used in firing at walls, earth-works, an 
enemy’s gun, or for setting fire to buildings, wooden ships, and the 
like. 

The Shrapnel shelly called after its inventor General Shrapnel 
of the Royal Artillery, is a more complicated arrangement. Its 
vocation is chiefly manslaughter, being fired at troops in the open 
field, in boats or on boardship, or wherever an enemy can be 
seen. The “ body” or cylindrical part of the shell is of cast-iron, 
open at one end and closed at the other. The ogival head is of 
sheet-iron with a brass fuze socket in its nose, the interior of which 
is the counter part of the fuze-hole of the common shell. The 
two together closely assimilate in form to that of the common 
shell, but the shrapnel is shorter in total length. In casting the 
body a powder-chamber is left at the bottom, of smaller diamater 
than the remainder of the body. Into this fits a tin-cup with a 
cover closing it all but a central hole about half an inch in diamater : 
this cup is filled with a very small charge of powder, intended 
at a certain moment to blow the head off the shell and open out 
tho body ; to facilitate this, the circular walls of the body have 
a number of longitudinal weakening grooves cast in it ; the 
whole shell is thus made very weak in icsistiug an internal 
force. On the top of the cup lies a wrought-iron diaphragm, 
its' edges resting on the ledge in the cast-iron formed by the 
change of diameter from the powder chamber to that of the 
body of the sludl. Next, a tube is screwed into a central hole 
in the diaphragm, corresponding to that in the powder-cup. 
This tube is long enough to reach a little above the mouth of 
the body when it is in hUu, Now a series of layers of hardened 
musket bullets arc filled in around tho tube until the bo^jy is 
nearly full; then, melted resin is poured in, filling the inter- 
stices between the bullets and covering over the top layer. . To 
prevent adherence of the resin to the sides of the shell, it is lined 
with hrown paper before filling. On the top of the resin is 
placed a karnptulicou washer, to take up and communicate the 
pressure used in fastening on the head. Finally, inside tl^e 
head is fitted a block of wood, so as to completely fill it save 
at the fuze-hole. The head is then pressed down on to the body, 
fitting to it as the lid of a wooden touth-powd^r box does to its 
body. Held in this position steel wire screws are scrc\y‘ed througli 
the sheet-iron of the head into the cast-iron of the body. The, 
shell has studs or lead coating like the common shell. This 
projectile is best used with a time-fuze, that is, a fuze which cuu 
l^e tnafle to ignite the powder charge after the lapse of a certain, 
number of second.s. Supposing, then, that a shell moving with a 
tdocity of 1,000 feet per second after a range 1,500 yards arrives 
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within CO yards of a Battalion of Infantry in column — if any 
commander no\v-a-days could be found to be so rash as thus to-expose 
liis men — and that at this distance the projectile is five yards above 
the plain : further that at this moment the time-fnze ignites the 
cliarge in the powder-cup. The force of explosion suffices to blow 
the head off and to split open the body at the weakening grooves. 
The bullets continue to move forward, each animated with a velo- 
city of 1,000 feet per second. But these bullets at the moment 
of bursting are being whirled round at a great speed : they 
radiate out like the flocks on the head of a twisted mop.* It is 
found that the cone of dispersion is one whose base w about 
one-third its height, the apex being at the bursting point. We 
can conceive, then, the bullets forming the lower side of the cone 
may easily strike the front company of the battalion, while those 
of the upper side will be carried further forward and strike 
the rear company. The effects of this projectile, when the fuze 
is accurately timed, are truly awful : it is in one sense fortunate 
that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to time the fuze 
so as to burst exactly as above described. Burst with a per- 
cussiou fuze by striking the ground in front of an enemy the 
oliects are not nearly so good, as many of tlic bullets never rise 
from the ground at all. 

The Ct.sc i^Koi is merely a tin cylindrical canister filled with 
hardened musket bullets for field service or with sand shot — cast- 
iiou shot weighing from two to four oz.— for large guns, the 
interstices being filled with a mixture of sand and clay to prevent 
the balls from knocking about. This projectile is hurst inside the 
gun, and its contents are scattered over a range of from 50 to 4*00 
yards. For good elfect the ground should be hard aud even ; a 
ploughed field or one planted with almost any crop nearly com- 
plelely annihilates its effect, since no ball ever rises once it falls. 
Though very effective at close ranges it certainfy is the least alarm- 
ing projectile to face : the gun itself seems to the person fired at to 
have in some way missed fire and the ground in front to be knocked 
up into little puffs of dust, looking like a flock of small birds taking 
flight. But a round at really close quarters, say within 50 yards, 
IS most formidable. Gassendi an old French Artillery Ollicer and 
author, writes of case shot fire : — 

“ Z/Cs derniers coups soiii les plus dedsifs, ilsferont voire saint 
pmieifl^e.^mais iJotre glolre silrement'* 

PaUiser Shot and Shell are intended for penetrating the slabs 
of ifon forming the cuirass of iron-clad ships or of some modern 
fi‘on-clad forts. The foimor is solid save a hollow central core of 


* A shrapnel shell burst within a on it an umuiliis of bullet marks, 
yard or two of a wooden target leaves 
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one or two'iuclies in diameter ; this is left in the shot as the castings 
are thereby caused to be more sound. The hole at the base of 
the shot is plugged up. The shell on the other hand is hollow, 
its internal following its external form, leaving the walls of the 
shell very thick, and the metal about the nose and base of still 
greater thickness. There is no fuze-hole. The powder charge is 
filled in from a hole in the base eventually closed by a screw plug. 
The charge explodes on the shell striking an iron plate in conse- 
quence of the enormous heat developed by the blow. 

Both the shot and shell have the ogival part ** chilled” in 
casting ; that is, the shell-mould, in lieu of being of sand as 
in the case of common sliells, at its apex is formed in a mass 
of very thick cast-iron, the insido of which is lamp-blacked, 'riuj 
nature of molten iron used is of vital importance ; all iron would 

chill that is, the thick iron mould robs the molten cast-iron 
' very ([uickly of its heat and thus it becomes as hard as 
steel ; but it is required not only to be hard, but extremely 
tough. By proper piixtures of certain brands of iron both 
ends arc obtained. 1’here is but little difference in penetrative 
power of the shot and shell of tho same gun. In round figures 
we may say that a 10-iuch gun c^^n send its projectile through 
a 10-ijich wrought iron plate and so on all through the series of plate 
breakers from the 7-inch gun of 7 tons up to the 12-iuch of 35 tons 
or Woolwich Infant.’' 

To bring this cursory account of rifled artillery to an end, 
we will describe the Time and Percussion Fuzes, which enable 
us to burst the shell after the lapse of a certain time or after 
arriving at a certain place. The descriptions will, it is feared, bo 
difficult to comprehend witliout illustrations. 

In a muzzle-loading gun we have shown above that there exists 
an empty “lime” or air-space between the upper surface* of 
the projectile aud tlie bore, when the gun is loaded : and that a 
stream of burning gas escapes over the projectile and thus 
envelopes the nose of the projectile. If, then, we close the fuze- 
hole so as to he gas-tight by a plug of wood, having a column 
of slowly burning composition driven or pressed hard into a 
channel through the plug, it is clear that when that composition is* 
burnt out its fire will at last reach the powder charge and explode 
it. This plug would tlieu be a “ fuze.” But to drive or press this 
composition into tlie fuze, it is convenient to leave the bpttom of 
the plug or fuze solid, that is, not bored. The fuze, then is a p\ug of 
wood about four inches long in the form of a truncated cone, 
whose least diameter is about oine-tentbs of an inch, and wbos^ 
greatest is one aud one-third inch. The composition channel is 
about a quater of an inch in diameter, and is not bored down 
the axis but a little eccentric. This composition is of two sorts : 
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with one the column burns at the rate of one inch in five seconds 
for short ranges ; and with the other, one inch in nine Seconds for 
long ranges. Two powder channels are bored from the bottom of the 
fuze parallel to its side reaching up as high as the top of the com- 
position column, that is within about one inch of the top of the fuze. 
These powder channels are likewise excentric, but on the opposite 
side of the centre. Between the powder and composition channels 
then there are thin divisions of wood. To enable us to time the 
fuze, that is, to cause it to burn out in any time we please, nine 
“ side holes ” are bored into each of the powder channels. In 
the five second fuze the topmost side hole of one channel being at 
such a distance from the top of the composition as will burn out 
in one second, the next hole at a distance which will burn out in 
two seconds and so on. In the other powder channel the. top hole 
corresponds to one half-second, the next to two half-seconds and so 
on. Thus the holes correspond to spaces of time corresponding to 
all times of flight from one half second to every successive half 
second in the whole length of the column which corresponds to 
five seconds. 

In the nine second fuze there are nine holes into each powder 
channel corresponding to 18 half-seconds. 

The powder channels and side holes are filled with fine powder, 
and their orifices closed with putty : the whole fuze is then cover- 
ed with paper, and then painted and varnished. The priming is 
composed of a few strands of quickmatch* wrapped round the out- 
side of the head of the fuze, passing in through a hole in the 
side of the head and fastened to a copper-pin in a brass screw plug 
which closes the composition column hole at the top. If 
we wish the fuze then to burn out after the lapse of 
th^ee and a half seconds, we enter a gimlet at the point 
marked seven and bore through the powder, into the powder- 
channel, then through the thin partition of wood into tl»e com- 
position column. In three and half seconds after the fuze has been 
lighted by the flash of the powder in the gun, the composition will 
have burnt down until it meets the gimlet hole, the firo will then 
4)ass through it until it meets and sets fire to the powder in the 
powder channel : this exploding, fires the charge in the shell. In 
both fuzes the side hole corresponding to the extreme duration 
of burning of ti,ie fuze composition, unlike the other side holes, 
is bored tljrough into the composition column : so that if the fuze 
he fixed into the shell without being timed, the shell will explode 
after the lapse of five and nine seconds respectively. This fuze is 
termed Boxer’s Time Fuze ; and it is only applicable to muzzle- 

* Quickmatch is composed of cotton is, powder reduced to an impalpable 
wick steeped in gum water and then grain, 
dredged with “ mealed ” powder, that 
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loailiug guns, since in the breech-loading guns there is no escape ot 
gas past the projectile. Foreign breech-loading artillery with 
some exceptions have no time fuzes. 

The Fercussion Fuze is composed of (1) the body, a brass hol- 
low cylinder IJ inch in depth with an exterior shoulder, screwing 
into the nose of the shell ; inside of this fits (2) a guard or hollow 
brass cylinder open at both ends, the hollow being of two diameters, 
thus forming a shoulder midway : next (3) a lead-pellet, a hollow 
cylinder with four lugs or studs outside, two of which rest on the 
end of^the guard : in the front of the lead pellet is a detonator some- 
what like a very shallow percussion cap ; internally the pellet is fill- 
ed with gunpowder dried from a pasty condition. The body is closed 
by the bottom (4) screwed in. A hole in the bottom is filled with 
powderpastc ; an axial iiole being left in the paste of both pellet and 
bottom. The central hole in the bottom is closed by a thin brass 
disc. If by any means the two lea<l lugs of the pellet which secure 
it in position are sheared off, a second pair of lugs at right angles 
to the former come into play, and may prevent the pellet from 
being driven forward. If, however, the first pair having been 
sheared the momentum”^ of the leaden pellet is sufficient to shojir 
the second pair of lugs, the percussion cap would come in contact 
with a needle which protrudes internally from the centre of i he body. 
The flash passes into the interior of the pellet and blows out the disc 
which closes the bottom and thus fires the charge of the shell. 
It is, however, desirable that these lugs be not sheared off by acci- 
dent. To prevent this a safety pin (5) is passed through the body 
and guard and secured in its position by a wire ring passing 
through the eye of the safety pin and lying in a recess in the upper 
part of the body. If the lugs were sheared the pellet would come 
in contact with the safety pin and the detonator could not touch 
the point of the needle. The shell may thus be “fuzed'" befoie 
going into action and be perfectly safe from explosion by accident. 
When the shell is in the bore of the gun at the muzzle, the ring 
is taken out of the recess and the safety pin drawn out. But 
the hole left by this pin would allow the gas of the powder charge 
to pass through and thus explode the shell. To meet this danggr, 
a cylindrical lead plug (6) is let in from the top of the body being 
supported by the pin and kept from falling out of the body by a 
brass-disc. When the pin is withdrawn this leacj plug falls down 
and closes the safety-pifi hole. / ^ 

The action of this fuze is simple, whatever may be thought, 
of its description. When the shell moving at say lOOft feet 
per second meets with a check, either from a solid ohstScle 
or from a graze ” on the ground, the momentum of the 


^ Weight multiplied into velocity. 
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lead-pellet suffices successively to shear the two pairs of lugs ; 
just as a man sitting with his face to the engine in a railway car- 
nage, when it comes into collision with any obstacle, is shot forward 
into the arms of the person opposite, so the detonator comes in 
in contact with the steel needle and the shell explodes. 

We have thus given the general reader some succinct ideas on 
rifled artillery, and we have done so under the great disadvantage 
of being unable to assist him in understanding our explanations by 
drawings. We will endeavour in a future number to show how 
the principles above enunciated have been applied in modern 
rifled artillery. 

IJENRY 11. MAXWELL. 

Voloiicl, Royal Artillery. 



aut. VII.— madras statesmanship. 

I ITTLK moro tlian two years have gone by since the Govern- 
meiit of Madras adopted, after mature discussion in tlio 
Legislative Council, a measure which promised to quicken the whule 
administiation of the Southern Presidency. 

The Local Punds Act at once iiicreaseil tlie material resources 
at command ; and re-or</ani.sed the agencies tliat applied those lo 
sources. District councils composed of independent equally with 
official members were to give united advice and exercise joint coii'- 
trol over ihc public works, the education, and tlie sanitation of the 
country. Funds also were to be provided, where ncccssarv, by ces- 
ses or taxes levied on land and houses and professions. Educallon 
especially waste be placed within the reach of the masses : elemca' 
tary instruction in village schools being provided for by a system 
of which the cential princqile was to gionp as much populatnm 
as possible around each school, while at the same time no latc 
payer was to be crdled upon to contriliuli' to a school wdiicli was 
not within reasonahle distance of his dwelling. 

We drew attention in the pages of tins Ucvivvj, just two ycais 
ago, to the sclieiue as it then promised to work ; tnid we rcviewfl 
recently the actual woiking dining LS71-7!l, as it was illustratoil 
in the reports of the Diiector of Public Instruction for Madras 
Ilaidly, however, bad the new' machinery heen set up, when 
otiier counsels prevailed ; and orders were issued that tlie whole 
system was to lx* abandoned, the machineiy throwm out of gear, 
and the ]U'oviucial administiation to revert to the old inulh(n).\ 
woikiiig in the old, slow, fitful, and inetHcie.nt manner. * 'J lio 
wisdom of 1871 has bi eome tlie folly of l(S7d. d'ho tvle w’hi(‘!i 
sw'elled up to tlie tlood two years aeo, has now ebbed ■ ack iiiio 
tlie deadest stagnation ; and Madi.is has received oideis iimii 
lier (jiovernor and her Councillors that site bad indeed been awak- 
ened too soon, and may ta.il off sahdy to her slumber again till^— 
well, till Heaven helps her. 

It is, w'e acknowledge, a mistake to mix up public questions 
with peiNOnal con.^iderations ; but it is impossible to forget that 
Governments are but men ; that acts of Govefnmont‘express tlx‘ 
Opinions of men in pow'er ; ‘‘Government,’* said Mill, “ consists 
acts done by bnman beings.'* Hy what process then, ^lot ^^1 
leason — that will not help us — but of conjecture, aie wai to oxpt>'“ 
this fickleness oL opinion by wdiich the white of to <lay becona'^j^ 
black to-inoiiow ? 'Lhe Madias Goveinmeiit has, indeed, eliaiig<"*l 
slightly in Its yevHonael during these two yeais. But the nioa 
in aulhoiity now had most of them some share in the discussiuu' 
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that preceded and in the expressions that approved the Local 
Funds Act. And what sort of minds are these that delil)cratoly 
adopt a policy, for which at least they then had excellent reasons 
to offer ; yet now in exactly the same circumstances, without even 
pviijg a reason for th(3 change, ahandon that policj' utterly, as 
if it were mere folly ! 'J'he light falls on the same ohjeets as 
before, wlion their eyes saw clearly the way bidore them. Why 
aie they now dazzled hy the light ; and why do tlu‘y shrink hack 
]iilo the darkness ? 

There is something positively painful in the ahjoctno«s of spiiit 
wiili which the Government has pnhlish(‘d its ch.iiiged policy. 

' It is true,” says the order, “ that all olhccrs weie instructed to 
“ collect information on educational suhjects ; to prt'pare schemes 
‘ for the spread of elementary education and tlio founding of 
" village schools. We had some intentions of this sort some 
“time ago; but that is all changed now. We arc older and 
“ wiser men ; and after that fitful fever of energy shall sleep 
'Gvoll. ^I’oarupyour schemes, our of) ice in ; abandon your pro- 
ejects ol impruveineut. You shall keep your niachirics, bur they 
not for use; and as we shall not allow them to be set a 
“ working, they can do no barm."” And so Madras //us gone to 
sloop again ; not perhaps unwillingly, since hei habit has long Lcim 
toipid. And hardly a voice has been raisisl to piotest that tin* 
t;ood work that was done two years ago hy men of ability and 
fori'sight, should not liglitly he undone hy ilieir less able or more 
timid successors. 

It is, we know, useless to try to awake her now. She must 
■deep out her sleep, until she reaches more stining times or gains 
more active masters. But it may be useful, and it 'ninsi bo right, 
to say that some regret the change ; that the abandonment of the 
<^nly piogressive measure that Madras has produced for thirty yeais 
gives real pain to those who have the true progress of this inistu’- 
^dde country at heart. 

Now the excessive weakness of this reactionary order lies in 
'•s almost brutal bluntncss. The tree that wanted but (omler 
plaining is cut down to the very ground ; and it will be only wilh a 
.struggle that hereafter some life may show itself in the poor trunk 
diat is left. For the only ostensible reason even alleged hy the 
Bovenimep,t for tlte total destruction of all the essential features of 
l^ie Local Funds Act lies in the excessive haste and rashnes.s with 
•"diicli^the educational portion of the scheme wa.s being developed. 

* useless now to point out that this unwise haste was never 
^‘lieckcd, but rather stimulated by those who ought to have known 
how to control it ; that is, hy the officers of the Educational 
Bepurtment ; who either threw themselves headlong into the scliool- 
^^uudiug mania, or else abstained wholly from assuming their due 
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share in the gnidance and control of the new scheme of elementary 
iiLstiiiction. If the reform was being carried too far and too fast, 
what dithcully was there in wisely moderating the pace? But 
instead of restraining over-eager officers, the Government, like a 
timid horseman afraid to rein in his horse whose paces frighten 
him, dismounts at once in terror, and locks the horse up in the 
stal)le, rather than train it into docility. 

It matters not whether the dangers apprehended were financial 
or ailministrativc, the same restraint could h tve been applied on 
each side ; and though we have not leisure here to examine the 
statistics of the (juestion, it is enough to repeat the statement 
made in our last article, and with which all oiir experience agrees, 
that the burden imposed by the house-tax would, when distrihiiteil 
individually, prove so light as to be almost imperceptible. The Gov- 
ernment has never ventured to appeal to figures in support of the 
view, upon which this reaction is based, that the house-tax would 
be ail iutol(*rabIe and unpopular burden. It is easy to whine about 
oppressive taxation, and to say that the country is not ripe for 
education. It is not so eas}^ and has at least never been attempted, 
to prove in black and white what the demand for education is, and 
how much tlie people are willing to pay for it. As for ripeness, 
what is tliat argument worth? The country, as India, a poor 
and half civilised country — is ri[)G for nothing, but starvation and 
lawlessness and ignorance. As an English province, however, it 
is ripe for much : fur a measure of civilisation and knowledge : 
for law-al)!(ling maimers, and at no distant date for material 
prosperity and even wealth. If English statesmanship is to 
wait until \i sees the fruit ripening, wdiat merit will there be 
in that, tending and culture ? Our onl}’’ aim can be wisely to 
force tho plant into bud and blossom and fruit earlier tliaii it 
could ripen in tbc open sun. 

If the financial re.asons for this recreant statesmanship' be 
unsubstantial, wliat oilier reasons can be otfered in its excuse '( 
That elementary education is a real want, a crying need of Soutli- 
erii India, can surely not he denied. While results already 
obtained prove to demonstration that real progress has of la^e 
been made in the spread of simple knowledge among the rural 
pu|)ulations, want of success could not be alleged as aground for re- 
laxed exertion. Every year in the life of the Ediicationiil Ilepait- 
ment has proved more conclusively that valuable results follow 
immediately on improved organisation and increased etfe^t * 
this field. It is therefore oF malice prepense, and with a 
knowledge of what they are doing, that these Madras statesmeu 
draw back from the path of elementary education. True, the* 
cause is not an attractive one ; there are no present rewards el 
enthusiastic meetings, and platform addresses, und rsweet woid'^ 
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of counsel to young graduates; no prospective statues, nor even 
Stars of India. Primary education deals only with the lower 
classes ; the poor ignorant clowns, who, even if you refuse tliein 
light, will not complain of their darkness ; and who are indeed 
“ not ripe for education. So tluT are to be left as they are — (Jod 
jielp them ! — and to civilise ihem.selves as they liest can. 

Let it not be sajd that the progressive policy is still open to 
an active officer who discerns the people's wants and tries to sup- 
ply them. It is not so. The whole scheme of progress has been 
discredited by this chilling order ; the tide has been tuPied and 
is .steadily ebbing down. The avowed policy of the Governnii iit 
lias been declared to discourage progress and to counsel inaction. 
In the future nothing but the m<»st bold avowal of the contrary 
can set the car of the State on the forward move again. The 
Noes have it ; and the whole question must be agam debated and 
decided before the Ayes can win a victory. And tlie mischief 
already done is incalculable. Who in the future will believe 
that a Madras Government can really progress ? For two years 
the whole Presidency has been astir. Nobody could doubt the 
ndvantage that arose from the quickening of official pulses, and 
the admission of new blood and life into the administiation. 
The skeleton indeed rernain.s, and we are told to keep and cherish 
It. But ‘ can those dry bones live ’ ? 

Local Fund Boards are told to work away, but it is making 
bricks without straw ; nay, the very clay is denied them. They 
were founded to control public works, and they are told 
not to trouble tliemselvcs about the contracts for, nor tlni 
execution of, those works ! They were founded to spread 
elementary education, and they arc told that there is hardly 
any« money for village schools. The inevitable effect must bti 
to stagnate, if not to diminish the flow of progress in education. It 
recjrtired a strong declaration from the local Government to obtain 
any improvement at ail in this matter. The cause of education 
IS not a popular cause. It is unfashionable, even vulgar ; and 
not only that, but there are no doubt difficulties of exceptional 
lJt>wor in this country, arising out of the utter apathy of the 
nias.s of the lower classes, and the lukewarm zeal ot the higher 
classes in the spread of elementary education. 

Havipgf)nly refiently obtained any education worthy of the name 
inr themselves, the higher classes are by no means anxious to 
tlno^i open the paths of privilege and power by the general 
dilifusion of knowledge. It therefore required the whole strengt h 
cf official influence, and the free use of public money to start 
'elementary education fairly in the race. But now the scale ()f 
primary education must kick the brain; for Government favour 
been tlirown into the other side of the balance ; and evei y 
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officer who ventures to propose a village school, and to spreati 
primary education in Ins district, knows that he is doing an act 
which is far more likely to win him the censure than the thanks 
of Government. 

It must be so. Tfalf measures are in sndi a case impossible ; and 
simple impartiality a preteru*e. Either education is to be extended 
or It IS not ; if it is, money must be supplied and agencies organised. 
And the last official utterance is — '‘we can promise you no money, 
and we will have none of your scIumuos.” 

We have now said our say ; .sadly but soberly. Anger W’ould l)e 
misdiiected against authorities so liigh ; and argument, wo fear, is 
useless witli those wlio never employ it. Popular ignorance too 
will lather applaud than condemn thi.s recreant policy. The qiiid- 
•tiUDCs of the Aladras Press, have already clapped their hands on 
their purses, and tlianked lieaven that they are freed from tlie fear 
of taxation. We sec no remedy ; wo have almost ceased to hope for 
one; but to be silent would be to accept complicity in the folly 
and cowardice of the latest development of Madras statesmanship. 



Art. VHI.-^MILITARY NOTIONS. 

1. — Vrocmlhufjs of the United Service Institidion of Indin, 
May 1873. 

— (Jnvainj at the Camp, By Captain Osmond Barnes. 

3 . — My Diary at the Pwijab Camp of Exercise, 1872-73. By 
Bkeouwood. 

are indications in recent military literature, that in 
X India as well as at lionie wo aie beginning to (Uitgrow the 
nge of Piussian translations and enteiing upon the era of original 
in)tions, if we have not yet quite attaiiK'd the full stature of original 
ideas. If 1, loiKjo intervallo, try to follow in the footstepsof critics 
at home as an a<lvocate of progress and an opponent of retrogres- 
sion under whatever disguise, and attempt to distinguish true 
notions fiom false, it is hocause 1 have something to say which 
Captain Adam a “ tine reformer has not said ; and others I 
know, more capable perhaps than I, of grappling with the subject 
have not the re(|uisite leisure. 

Bofore roviewing the papers of the United Service Institution 
it may not bo out of place to discuss brudly what are the proper 
lii/icMons of sucli societies. At the last anniversary meeting of 
ihe English Institution, Sir William (axlrington, wiio as an old 
giianlsinan and staunch defender of the line formation, in the pretty 
hot fights there, cannot be accused of being too little conservative, 
’•ide the following admirable remarks : — 

‘•There can bo no doubt that there are many questions which 
“ are, to u^^e a common term ‘ ventilated ’ and discussed in a society 
“ of this sort, that cannot W(‘ll be ventilated and discussed by a 
“ Covi'rnment which would naturally be loath to give an opinion 
“ on subjects whicli we are free enough to give an opinion upon 
“ m this institution. Therefore it is that this Institution is one 
‘^of great value and that it is appreciated." 

In this matter of military publications, not long ago we had a 
tn.'uiifcsto from their licad, which she^vs the entire liberality of the 
Priissia/i General '^tafif. Yon Moltke has had occasion to inform the 
'voild how Tar certain publications aro official and how far not, and 
Bus i% in ofiVet what lie says, lie speaks with the entire opminess, 
a touch of the scorn, of strength : — To persons desirous of in- 
^^'dging in military composition we have lately given every reason- 
'd do facility of access to official documents. All we have asked in 
return is that the facts shall not he distorted ; but although so far we 
^‘ave been the censors of cerlaiu recent iniiiiaiy wmiks we a:u 
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censors of the facts, not suppressors of opinion ; «ancl as fur tlie 
views derived and expressed, take them for what they are worth. 
If ever we have erred we dare confess it, and you the public are 
welcome also to sit with larger faith than ours at the feet of 
the Gamaliel should he turn out one.” Surely these are principles 
that are worthy of imitation ; a fearless publication of facts, how- 
ever unpleasant, — and what have we so unpleasant to confess as the 
St. Frivat massacre ? — and a hearing for all sensible deductions from 
these facts, openly admitted. 

I do pot think that our Indian officials, either as officials or ns 
members of Council of the U. S. J. of India, have quite come up 
to the above standards, Several papers which have been ottered 
for publication in its journal, and have been rejected, have come 
under my notice ; and as 1 am not the author of any one of thorn, 

' I may express my humble opinion, after a careful perusal, that 
there are at present in existence rejected addresses, having a 
present and practical interest, by the suppression of which the 
Indian military world has sustained a loss greater than would 
liavc been intlicted on it by the omission to print the whole of the 

number whicli I am about to review and I say this 

with a full appreciation of its unusually high quality. I have 
been sorely puzzled in reading them to find where, in papers of 
uiidoubfcd ability and full of useful suggestions, lies the sentence 
wliicli displayed the cloven hoof and caused their rejection, and 1 
have at last pitched upon some fault-finding with a small detail of 
camp or expedition, whose only sting lies in its triuh. Our affiiii.-. 
lately have not been so ill-coudncted or so wanting in general 
success as to justify this dread, in minor matters, of eucountciiiig 
criticism, both gentle and just. 

The suppression of any really good papers in India is mv:ch 
to be r(‘o retted, liebauso, from inevitable causes, not likely to ho 
.soon removed, the United Service Institution of India must over 
be a weakly plant. Men wlio have written a technical article of 
a, really high class will prefer to send it to the English journal. 
The drain of talent caused by the periodicaLs and the Press, which 
evt n in England brought the Institution daily into the hands oV 
second-rate men, ami compelled the introdnclioii of paid lectures, 
will, in a lesser degree, but still perceptibly, affi'Ct the available 
talent in tins country. When, in addition to all 'this, conliibutois 
are wariiod that they must not write anonymously— an entirely 
useless proviso when there is notliiug personal in the artick— a 
proviso which some will, when they grow wiser and reperuse the<r 
articles, possibly themselves regret— that they must never allow ^ 
themselves to forget, as a recent notice has told them, they aie 
supposed to he speaking at a public meeting and must moderate 
theu expressions accoidingly— it is not surprising that the printing 
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press of the Institution is employed in giving to the world chiefly 
the contributions of members of council, the diploma papers of 
oflicers of departments, with here and there an old story retold 
or a discussion of some very visionary future. 

The first paper, that of Colonel Ncwall, contains much interest- 
ing material, and displays considerable brilliancy of imagiiiatioa, 
but enunciatCsS military views which F do not believe to be sound, 
and with which I cannot agree. Military villages, which Colonel 
Newall rccoinrnonds us to establish on our frontier, are feudal and 
barbarous institutions unsuited to the times — unsuited to t|ie non- 
inilitary constitution of our Indian Government, and to the whole 
policy of law which wo have adopted. Occasions will, of course, 
aiise in which able politicals on the frontier will make use of 
one tribe to get at another, and we may subsidise with advantage 
States which, though barbarous, have some semblance of stability 
and regular government ; but the time has gone by for England 
to defend its frontier by buying Waziils or hiring red Indians, 
I can conceive nothing more likely to betray us into rapid collision 
with our neighbours than becoming godfather to 500 little Khivas, 
and making ourselves responsible for the crimes of an organised 
vendetta conducted by petty fioutier village robbers. Again, I 
think Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of the Indus 
as a base. A formidable obstacle it is no doubt, but it cannot in 
these days of enormous war mateiial and of railways be looked 
on as a first-class line of comrminicalion. Colonel Newall uses, 
in a rather bewildering manner — which I confess I cannot always 
grasp — a number of military terms, such as the pivot, base, inner 
radius. I dare say I am slow of apprehension, but when he calls 
Peshiwar the pivot of our traus-Indus position and the key of 
lhe»Iudus Doiibs, I understand what he means sufficiently to 
(lemur. If the whole of the five rivers joined at one point and 
tlieii3 stood au Indian Mayence, he could hardly speak more strong- 
ly. Does Colonel Ncwall really beli( 3 ve that Pesliawar is the one 
important point across the river from Karachi to the Khailiar, 
(ii’ that it is of greater value than Attock, Labor, Multan, or 
htlf a dozen other river passages and places? Again, Colonel 
Ncwall speaks of the saliency of Peshawar as giving it great 
flanking powers. Of course, wo all know that the more salient a 
bastion is Jlie moi*e annoying it is to besiegers, but also the more 
difficult* to defend. Moreover, it is dangerous to argue carelessly by 
• compp.rison of things which are like only in appearance. Peslidwar 
totally differs from an advanced work of a great fortress, in this, 
that a great fortress has many bridges which do not depend on 
•l-he seasons, and that its fire commands the advanced Nvorks, 
Peshawar is many miles beyond a river without permanent bridges, 
far out of the reach of fire support, In fact, I tliiak 

1 T 
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Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates llie value of our trans-Indti;) 
position. 

li wo do not meet the enemy before he reaches that nar- 
row strip we hold beyond the Indus — and many years must 
elapse before wo have to solve the problem under these condi- * 
tions — there is nothing in the material resources or inilitaiy ad- 
vantages of the Dehrajat alone to justify us in lighting a decisive 
battle on the wrong side of such a river as the Indus, save very 
close to a bridge head, securing our retreat. Let us make oi 
Jacobabad and Peshaw^ar Phalsbourgs and Konigstcins — sources 
of delrfy and possible annoyance to a victorious, of grave danger 
to a retreating, army, without causing serious drain upon our 
main resources ; but lot us not spend enormous sums of inoiicy 
in turning them into great intrcnchmcnts, tempting us to 
linger in the presence of superior numbers, beyond oiu 
best obstacle and ditch — a large intrenched camp at Cbcrat 
would bo the worst kind of Metz we could possibly invent for 
ourselves. When a great contest is waged for empire, with 
anything like our present frontiers, our railways will be com- 
pleted, and Karachi, llaidarahad, Sukhar, Bhiiwalpnr — if the 
railway crosses there — Multan and the passages of the rivers 
from Attock to Labor, ^\ ith the two great railways, will be the 
lines, pivots, keys, or whatever we please to call them — ajid 
North-Eastern India and the sea our great bases. The loss of 
Jacobabad and Peshawar, or any places l>eyond the Indus, will 
not, except politically — and the political situation of that lutmc 
we can liardly guess — play a leading part in the great military 
struggle for the Paujab and tlie Indus. 

But I am carried away by the author I am discussing into liis 
world of dreams; the large question of a further advance as far 
as Quetta and Kabul or even Herat, instead of a withdrawal to tlio 
Indus, 1 do not enter upon. It is not necessary to adopt ci,lher 
alternative if we are not tempted to transform a fair outpost frontier 
into a bad main line of dofeucc ; hut at the same time I do not quite 
syrapatliise with the cry ‘‘no rctr<‘at” of Colonel Newall, and his 
dread of the consefjueuces ; nor do I implicitly believe in the w^ant yf 
appreciation of strength without swagger, with which natives arc 
always credited. 1 have observed that a lesson administered to 
the most eager member of a pursuing crowd, who mistake a deli- 
licrate retreat for a panic flight, has a most sobering eftbet* on the 
remainder. If it suited us to retire beyond the Indus we should, , 
if our passages were well selected, very soon teacli anyhody*^' wlio 
presumed, to moderate their enthusiasm, by catching them in ?lio 
open between the Indus and the hills, like rabbits between corn and, 
fuize. I entirely agree with the writer in his estimate of the Bho- 
lau Pass, At present the northern routes seem the more nearly 
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hrenteiiiug’, for it is a fact which people appear to forget, that 
iSanuiiklKuul is twice as near ns as Khiva, and three times as near as 
Asterabad;but there can be little doubt that an army which succeeded 
111 inasteriiig, say, the passage and railway at Sukhar, and then mas- 
lining Multan, turned southward along the railway and between 
the river and desert, biibing hard all the while in Haidarabad and 
Kajpiitana, would place matters in India in a very unpleasant 
position, and check Bombay speculation very considerably. But 
I do not hold with Colonel JNcwall in his estimate of the flanking 
powers ot Kashmir. General Bright, by a few sensible rc^parks, 
compelled Colonel Newall to excuse and modify opinions lie had 
• expressed. When Colonel IN ewall says that a flank attack could 
1)0 repeated in Doab after Doab, he cannot have fully considered 
that, whatever the season, such a large army as would probably 
invade the Panjab would succeed, if it succeeded at all, in crossing 
the rivers in the plains and closing passes beyond any point 
that tlie army hovering on the flank could reach, by bad roads 
through the hills, and crossing the rivers a la Blondin higher 
up. The hill stations would, of course, try to hold their own for a 
lime ill a partisan warfare. A few Ghurka regiments and a niulo 
battery or two might do good service in causing annoyance and 
harassing the communications whore tlic Peshawar-Ludiana road 
touches t lie hills ; but a very few miles of the plains would find 
tlio limit of footmen and mules — for the idea of cavalry sweeping 
down from Kashmir is one which excites a smile. Or in some 
future time when Kashmir is an Anglicised sanitarium, when 
Giilimirg is synonymous with Goodwood, wheu there is a Kash- 
mir valley railway, with turnpike roads or a Fell tramway to 
Abbotabad and Marri, KashmiT may play its part in a really 
•sorioi^s diversion. But with a political situation, and communi- 
cations in a state at all approaching what they* are at present, 
it wduld be a grave error to commit any considerable army to the 
dangerous and useless duty of wandering among the KashmiT 
pars.-es between a possibly hostile native State and a large invad- 
ing army, when it irnglit be playing a great part on tlic ten 
haflks of the five rivers, or before Labor or Multan, with railways 
nnd friends to fall back upon. 

I have lingered too long over visionary plans for the defence 
nf India • bjit the paper before me, wdiatever its practical value, 
certainly suggestive and stimulating, and I am glad to have 
bie opportunity of concluding my notice by stating what 1 think 
lo bd our true military policy. Until native princes have receiv- 
ed English education, and are as completely alienated from 
^^mir old ideas as DhuHp Singh ; when they shew their good 
J'Onso and total loss of patriotism, by living in England, or until 
■fudian Kajls marry the daughters of English noblemen, and 
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Englisli civilians and soldiers ally themselves with old native 
families — a time we have not quite reached, It is manifest that wo 
can have no true friends, no reliable party in any native State ; all 
gentiment, affection, love of country, religion, are against us, and 
only the basest self-interest in our favour, 

• Why, then, should we strengthen the military power of our 
feudatories ? Rid even native princes of the Resident Schoolmaster, 
and make them independent, and they are still accessible to the 
attractions of money, increase of territory, and even the delusive 
hopes they sec in change. And even when we secure native princes, 
we do'iiot always secure tlnur subjects. This is especially true 
of Kashmir. A low diet is best for semi-independent States ; enough 
troops to maintain order or capture a Kuka, but not enougli to 
admit of enterprise in directions (juite uncertain. The reminiscences 
of the loyalty of Kashmir princes and Gwaliar soldiers are not 
encouraging. In the expenditure of money, when we have it to spare 
for military purposes, we should always have two great objects iu 
view — the near one, the consolldatiou of our power within India : 
the remote, not very remote now perhaps, the preparation for 
future defence from invasion. There are many woiks which ful- 
fil both these objects, such as the improvemeut of railway com- 
munication all over India, but especially those of the Ltihor, 
Dehli, Karachi triangle ; the gradual cstablishineut of strong 
places all over India at points of strategic importance, but especi- 
ally those on the line of the Jhelam and lower Indus ; the cstah- 
lishment of forts defensible by small detachments for the protection 
of our hill stations and to close for a time our hill roads, but es- 
pecially those of Abbotabad and Marri, But I think that works 
of internal value should have at present long precedence over 
those of pure defence from external danger ; and I believe that 
among the things least conducive to either object are intrenched 
camps beyond the Indus, and armies iif^Kashmir until it is. our 
own. Although we unfortunately cannot get the loan of Prince 
Bismarck to take Kashmir for us, right or wrong, we can assist 
Persia with money; and, when wc have an opportunity, use pressure 
to make her a naval and commercial power on the Caspifin. 
Timber she has in plenty, on its southern coast. We can consolidalc 
Afghanistan and Yarkand, and encourage them at all times to smoke 
out the hornets’ nests of petty tribes on our frontiers and their 
own. And if we do all these things, the invasion of India Is puslied 
into a distance so remote that we shall have no Emperor of Russia, 
to fear, but rather the Socialist Propaganda of the Panscihvpnic 
Republic, the elements of which are even now not wanting 
Imperial Russia. • 

Captain Creagh's article on Range Finders is the product 
considerable labour combined with powers of accurate analysiss ; 
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it is a very ini cresting and satisfactory paper, but of too technical 
a character for lengthy discussion in aught but the engineering 
journal whose articles it abstracts ; and, like them, it deserves to be 
read in full. A few points I may, however, touch on. Captain 
Creagh is no doubt right in his low estimate of the human power 
of judging distances at long range.s. Where, then, are wc to find 
a substitute ? It must either be a range finder or selection by trial 
shots. The list of difficulties and desiderata so exhaustively 
discussed by Captain Creagh is not favourable to our hope of dis- 
covering perfect range finders ; and did they not possc>^s the advantage 
of silence, we should be disposed to think the system of triaA shots 
the best, I think, for use in the field. An instrument, which would 
give an accuracy within the limit of half the long axis of the 
spread of a shells fragments, would answer all practical purposes. 
Jn prepared positions where there is plenty of time, and in sieges 
possibly, the range finder will exercise its vocation with success ; 
hut for horse artillery I believe trial shots, aided by a powerful 
telescope on a tripod, will be found more rapid and practical in the 
end. We must take tlie chance of the enemy moving off. 

Major Norman writes good English, which, totally apart from his 
subject, it is a pleasure to peruse. It appears to me he is rather in- 
consistent in saying he disapproves of European non-commissioned 
officers in Native Regiments when his whole essay is written in their 
praise. In the Cavalry, especially in these days of numerous 
dclached small outposts, the number of officers is totally insufficient, 
and detachment commanders, capable of speaking and writing 
reports in English, are absolutely necessary. 

Colonel Osborne has, I think, hit upon the right principle for 
pankh^-pulling, but in the instances quoted of the successful 
employment of condensed air, although the distance to which 
the power was transmitted was great, it docs not appear that there 
wag a great consumption of motive power in the escape of air 
such as would occur in the case of several hundred pankhas being 
pulled, each with its separate jerk. This will probably be the diffi- 
culty to encounter, and may necessitate all the punkhas in a bunga- 
low being pulled by one sul)sidiary engine, in which case there 
will be a want of the liveliness of the thin rope and light hand, 
but certainly the drowsy element will be removed. The sugges- 
tion that the expanding air, by making large quantities of heat 
latent^ ■vtill tend to cool the bungalows, is ingenious ; but then 
there must be enough of it. Possibly as one fluid is much tlio 
as another, and both equally clean, the pipiog may be made 
^iseful in the transmission of water and thus decrease the expense 
of that item during six months of the year. 

Captain Colquhoun’s paper contains one of those extraordinary 

notions which make their home in young periodicals j although 
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it shows a conscientious mastery of his subject in all its details. 
Does lie seriously recommend the substitution of surface lines 
of rail for permanent bridges and embankments ? There is at this 
moment a bridge and an engine buried beneath a river s sand ; 
^Yberc would his line be after the flood, and meanwhile how is 
(lie trafllc to be kept up ? 

I have put olT t lie discussion of General Thesiger s and Captain 
Adam’s papers to the end, as they appear on tlie surface to repre- 
sent two antagonistic thcorioKS ; but however desirous of doing jus- 
tice to the suliject, I shall be compelled in the one case to limit 
myself to the removal of one or two fallacies, and in the other 
to a brief expression of agreement with the principles expressed. 
To review each paper point by point would result in my writing 
an essay — a drill-book. Everybody, I suppose, has begun a drill 
book longer than either of the papers themselves. 

I confess I am thoroughly disappointed in General Thesiger’s 
paper. Let me not be misunderstood. I am disappointed because 
I looked forward to the paper being really what it threatened to 
be — an able defence of the old system in its integrity, which would 
cost tliG new school a tough brain fight to overcome, and it 
is neither more nor less than an appropriation of nearly all that 
is good in the modern system, with some excellent advice against 
abandoning all that is good in the old. The conservative paper 
of General Thesiger is almost as radical in reality as the paper of 
Captain Adam, which tells us that the working classes are repub- 
licans, and must be argued with, not ordered ; so that I am re- 
minded oftlie story of the divine, who, after a fierce argument on 
a religious subject, informed bis adversary that bo despaired of 
convincing him, but that his sentiments were completely expres- 
sed in a certain pamplilet, which the other had written. Jhifc 
tliough General Thesiger, to my mind, surrenders almost all tlio 
important points, he uses certain arguments which are assuredly 
fallacious. 

General Thesiger appears to think that the advocates of 
change have laid the whole success of the Germans to the credit 
of their superior tactics, but there is abundant proof that this* 
is not the case. In the well-known Wellington Essay — here 
let me en 'passant remark that though its author may be stig- 
matised as young and inexperienced, be stroye with success 
against Sir Garnet Wolseloy and other eminent soldiers, and that 
succces no unprejudiced reader will attribute entirely to the liter- 
ary sympathies of Colonel Hamley — in the Wellington Essay, I 
say, the writer lays down most distinctly that from Prussian prac- 
tice alone no real deductions can be drawn. They adopted a sys- 
tem on the spur of tlic moment, which was never severely tested ; 
for “ the motley and demoralised host ” ivhich surrendered at 
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was scarcely in reality more formidable than the raw levies 
(he Germans had subsequently to meet. But it will be best 
jKihaps to take some portions of Geiieial Thesiger's paper in their 
proper oi'der. Throughout, I may remaik, General Thesiger quotes 
passages from various writers which, separated from the context, 
appear favunrablc to his views, while those who arc acquainted 
ivilh the woiks in tlieir entirety know the completed argument is 
^\ holly adverse. He commences by (pioting from one of the 
Wellington Essays an attack upon the line without modifications ; 
and repeating the author’s words, takes him to task for attack- 
ing the line modified by sixteen sections of the Field Exercise. 
Ilow many of those sixteen sections did the Light Division em- 
ploy against the great Redoubt ? 'J’here is an end to all argu- 
ment if the line advocate cries — “ Why do you abuse my line? 
It is only the bits of a column put side by side: ” and the column 
advocate — “ Why do you abuse my column, it is only the bits of 
a line put one behind the other. We can alter it to please you.'' 
There is nothing to do but shake hands over it as the writer of 
tliis paper does with the Wellington essayist in the next six 
lines, confessing that the Alma lino, which was meant all the 
time, (loos require serious alteration. General Thesiger tlieii 
concedes lying down, advancing by rushes, loss of touch, Inings 
ih(^ lino to the skirmishers instead of the skirmishers to the 
line ; increases their number, and save in a few points, wliicb I 
])i()p()so to discuss, gives all that moderate men have ever asked 
for. If after the campaign of 1870 tlic authorities had ‘Mully 
recognised the necessity for great flexibility and elasticit}^” and 
tried to ‘‘ bring out the full power " of the line, we should 
have h(\nrd less nonsense talked ; but the United Service Institu- 
tions of England, which argued calmly at first, at last went rav- 
ing *mad about order in disorder, skirmisher , swarms, and or- 
ganised swaslibucklering. At the close of the manoeuvres of 1871, 
a critic less known to the W'orld than cither Hamlcy or Clies- 
iiey but one endowed with a genius e<(ual to either of them 
wrote : — “ Nothing can be more opposed to the infantry taction 
w^ioli have so lat'cly earned victory than the leading and the 
movement of the well-drilled battalions which took part in the 
maiKeuvres.” 

Jn 1872 certain Commanding Officers, on their own responsibi- 
lity, triwndl their* regiments to a few movements on the Prussian 
.model; and just before the autumn manoeuvres an able lecturer 
and^ scientific officer, w’rotc in grief to inform me that it had all 
ijccn put a stop to ; there was to be nothing but company skir- 
company support, advance in line, and volleys by command. 
Ijot at the end of 1872, six years after Sadowa, the authorities sur- 
I’cuderod with a precipitation C(pial to their previous obstinacy, in 
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time to give us at the Camp of Exercise the unmitigated sprawl- 
ing over the country, which has excited the Adjutant-Generals 
very natural disgust. But his protest comes too late tp do more 
than mak^ the new school, as I hope it will as far as Indian 
influence can affect the battle already nearly fought out at home, 
moderate in tlieir victory. 

General Thesigers arguments, as to what fire we have to 
consider from 800 yards until collision, are very closely reasoned, 
and his remarks on unaimed fire most valuable ; but their real 
weight is not so overwhelming as would at first appear. General 
Thesiger would probably accuse me of quibbling if 1 said his ad- 
vance is not a two- deep line. The number of skirmishers is now 
so large that either it is not a two-deep line at starting, or 
during its advance it ceases to be one. I do not care whether 
skirmishers are detached from flanks of companies or sec- 
tions, and indeed, what with gaps between companies, 

and loose files, there is such a strong resemblance in what 
General Thesiger recommends to the skirmisher swarm, that I 
am surprised he attacks it so severely. It is impossible to argue 
wide questions in a narrow and rigid manner. A complicated 
problem in dynamics cannot bo treated like an early proposition of 
Euclid. The ground is almost entirely excluded from the writer’s 
argument, and depth of formation cannot be treated as a mere 
question of fire danger. High authorities consider it is demand- 
ed by considerations for which even fire danger must be ignored ; 
the power to develop and resist rapidly flank attacks is now held 
of vital importance. Moreover, it is w^ell-known in practice that 
the fighting line draws on itself all the aimed rifle fire ; dis- 
tant bodies, which suffered severely until the enemy’s atten- 
tion was occupied, liave been known, when tlie front fight 
hot, to stand unuoiticed, unharmed in the open owing to the uncon- 
querable buman liabit of hitting back at the nearest adven^ary. 
All the ail vantages therefore are not in favour of having more 
troops in one line than can profitably join the fire fight. Until 
experiments have been made (something of « the kind, but not 
quite what I mean, was tried at Chalons) by a line of men firiag 
rapidly, some carefully,, some at random, on the front line of a 
succession of targets, so distributed over a width of say 400 yard, 
and a depth of 800 yards, that every shot njight hit a target 
but no shot two — a matter easily arranged — and then*’ caretid 
diagr(ims founded on the trajectory, drawn of the first 400 ’ 
yards ; no argument can be derived from unaimed fire. There 
is nothing whatever to prove to what particular kind of depth 
of formation unaimed fire is adverse. It has a law doubtless* 
as unchangeable as the number of unaddressed letters posted in a 
year \ but we don’t know yet where and in what pruportions 
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iinaiiuoil shot goes, hut 1 shall ho very much surpiisoil if, on dia- 
grams of the linos of danger being drawn perpendicular to tlio 
])apor, and diagrams of troops horizontal, it be found that on flat 
surface even a double line drawn through the worst zone of z5 
per cent of aimed fire, gets less shots than the same two lines dis- 
tributed in certain proportions over the 400 yards from the front 
target, with only those able to fire back on the worst of it ; but if, 
l)y a very simple use of the plane and the trajectory obtained from 
tlic flat surface experiments, various representations of undulatm<^»- 
ground with the lines of danger be drawn, and certain small ob- 
stacles distributed over it, I shall be still more surprised if the re- 
sult shows that a two-deep line swept over the wliole ground nets 
less shots than orderly groups with orderly reserves moving, 
within fixed limits of course for each unit, sometimes in line some- 
tiinos in column. 1 shall be surprised if the line moving always at 
the double, and therefore halving the shots, nets less than the varied 
advance moving at a walk and skilfully manipulated. 

Without any special experiments, by use of wide movable tar- 
gets, oil open ranges, behind the target fired at, especially with 
troops on their early instruction, a good deal might be learnt about 
badly aimed fire. All we yet kuow is, it goes high and to the left. 
]f we could discover that iiiteusity of fire decreases regularly from 
the fire front, wo should kuow that all but the firing line should 
b(i kept as far back as was safe ; but if we could prove what is 
probably near the truth, that beyond a certain zone before and 
behind the engaged line chance shots fall pretty equally, then Wq 
have everything to gain by pushing up supports and reserves 
close to the deadly zone as possible. 

But the law of unaimed and random fire we may never know. 

Meanwhile we must appeal to rough experience. The Prussian 
regulations say : — “ The division pushed forwafd to subdue the 
enemy’s fire must seek special aid in a skilful use of the ground, 
and they will find almost every where frequently, even in open 
ground, appearing quite level, an inconsiderable fold which will 
give cover to the skirmishers lying down and even to the closed 
divisions.’' This is tlio Prussian advice after lung and bloody trials. 

At Le Mans, Captain Brackenbury tells us ; — '' The fire of the 
Prench was so awful that it was peifectly impos&ihle for troops 
in any formation to live under it. The only way in which 
the Priijsia^s did* live was by advancing in very loose order, by 
.throwing themselves down, by dodging behind every hedge and 
banjj,*by assembling in groups behind a house or little hill, and 
creeping on bit by bit as they could."” This is the evidence of a 
^skilled eye-witness, and the weight of evidenc e goes to prove that, 
'vhile acknowledging fully in very many situations the two-deep 
kne in open order moving rapidly cannot be improved on, all 

1 u 
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formations of the rake auu roller type long continued, which forbid 
skirmishers to swerve, which discourage lines breaking into small 
columns are disadvantageous ; it does not make the slightest 
difference whether you use one long rake or eight small ones, whe- 
ther they move in line or in cchellon ; it is perfectly plain the 
whole groundj good and bad, is swept indiscriminately at last. 

The type of advance, which the new school of tacticians aims 
at, is that of a rising flood which, here a thread, there a stream, 
ever presses on between obstacles or, if for a space stopped by a 
rock, , pauses a moment and then pours round the flank, and 
once more resumes its advance. Are the principles of order so 
utterly unattainable in this system that wo must reject it 
General Thesiger certainly does not in spirit, though he strives 
to appear to in the letter. At the critical moment, General Thesi- 
ger maintains, his two-deep line moved up to the skirmishers will 
be in perfect order. Now his system allows numerous skirmish- 
ers, and a gap on one or both flanks of each section. Supposing 
the numerous skirmishers sustain no loss, and the line sustains 
no loss, even suppose the skirmishers walk perfectly straight, and 
tlie line after them, will all the little bits behind fit all the little 
bits in front \ I doubt it, but supposing both skirmishers and line 
decimated, and that in addition the skirmishers of one section have 
swerved 20 yards to the right, another 10 yards to the left, there 
will be a good deal of mess I imagine in the dovetailing ; but 
granting a loose line of skirmishers could keep distance not only 
from end to end, but at many intermediate points, surely there is 
this vast difference in “ reinforced line of skirmishers (reinforced 
skirmisher swarm it should have been here) and the two^deep 
line,” that the reinforcements have picked their way, the two-deep 
line have not. The difference between using tbc stepping stones 
and fording the stream, between using the crossing and defying 
the mud, is shown plainly enough by our boots ; and what if/t he 
true as Colonel Williams says in No. (39 of the English papers It 
is vain now to talk of any better line of front, if a perfect line couM 
fall from the skies and find itself near the enemy, it w^ouid (piickly 
assume the shape of a skirmisher swarm,” “ 

The general principles regarding the advance of skirmishers are 
admirable, and 1 think such movements as advance in right 


echellon, in left cchellon, pointed echellon, and hollow echellon, 
words which explain themselves, might well form part of skir- 
misher training ; but it is not to be supnosed that rule ^);ill he* 
adhered to in the heat of fire. The principle, however, that s<iiinc 
should always be firing while the others are advancing can he 
inculcated, but a line of skirmisbers formed, as is propo'^rd, by* 
individuals from 32 different section., the*'' divided into four great 
divisions (and how commanded, General ^nesiger does not say), 1 
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cannot believe would form a fi^liting line with cither much 
mutual confidence or enterprise ; or be able to reconcile in the 
heat of the figlit its allegiance to the four great divisions 
it is in, and the 32 sections it has to keep in front of, at 
the same time. General Thesiger’s plan for getting over the 
last final difficulty has, I fear, a savour of the drill on a 
small scale in the barrack square, and an obliging enemy crushed 
by the cross and oblique fire of the over inpping victorious batta- 
lion, what place in a line of fire extending for miles would there 
be for the two devoted flank companies of a single battalion unless 
favoured by some wavering of tlie enemy^s line or some peci^liarity 
, of ground not necessarily in front of the flank companies ? The 
Prussians arc at present practising (Colonel Newdigate at the 
XJ. S. Institution) for the final rush, pushing the main body of 
tlic company through the centre of the skirmishers ; but making 
a rush through the firing line, is a very <liflbrent thing from deli- 
berately moving out troops diagonally to the right and left front 
between the breech-loader duel at its hottest. A battalion oc- 
cupies a front of, say, 400 yards ; a good many more places than 
two must be liable to turn suddenly into the hydra’s head in that 
distance. Nay more, to drag after them, over favourable ground 
and in any docent formation the remainder of the battalion. 
Quoting freely from Captain May the writer claims by inference 
that the line is free from confusion in retreat ; but in this respect the 
superiority of the line over the other formations is supported by no 
evidence The light division, originally in line, advanced in confu- 
sion, and fell back In confusion on the Brigade of Guards, also in 
line, at the Alma, and swept away an entire battalion ; the re- 
mainder opened out and allowed the retreating line to pass, which 
goes, to prove that had the Brigade of Guards been in four ranks 
with intervals or in small columns, the Scots Fu^siliers would have 
remained intact. In retreat confusion is inevitable ; and tbo line, 
either in first line or support, has no exemption from its evils. 
Again quoting from Captain May, General Thesiger claims for the 
Kuglish battalion sy,3tcm a superiority in the prevention of strag- 
gling, but on this point there is roally no valid argument ^ylult- 
cver. Surely whatever the defects of the Prussian system, it is 
not true that it diminishes the supervision of troops” under fire. 
One glance at the, diagram of a Prussian company is a sufficient 
answer lo {bis. General Thesiger, although lie casually mentions 
* “ individualised method of fighting,” and uses freely Captain 
Ma^’s work, has nothing whatever to say on the main subject of 
the author he quotes so much, whether a regiment is to consist of 
•a Colonel, an Adjutant, and 800 others, or whether, as Captain 
May wished, everybody is to disappear but the Captain. This 
flueslion of the gradual massing of sections into half companies, 
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double company (the equivalent of the Prussian company), wings 
and battalions, and their respective commanders, and duties, is not 
entered into sufficiently and is inseparable from an exhaustive con- 
sideration of battalion tactics in the fire fights of tlie present day. 

Again General Thesiger, quoting Essay No. IV says : — “ The 
skirmisher swarm formation entails firing over the heads of the 
troops \ but General Thesiger is advocating advances in line him- 
self. If he is only going to cover the head of his cchellons with 
skirmivshers, he is going back to the old system of shock tactics ; 
if he covers liis whole line and makes a fire fight, their heads must 
be fired over too, whether we call them a line of skirmishers or a 
skirmisher swarm, but curiously enough the author he quotes 
from is again one whose general arguments are totally adverse. 
Sir Garnet Wolscley says : — ‘‘ It would be well to acciistum 
our foot soldiers to manceuvring with calmness, whilst a fire of 
blank sh^'lls was kept over their heads ; even if a few lives shouM 
bo accidentally lost in doing so, they would be well expended if 
your infantry acquired perfect steadiness under these circum- 
stances.” And speaking of two ranks, '‘jamming men logclhcr, 
shoulder to shoulder and toe to heel in two ranks,” “multiplio-. 
the loss of life when they arc exposed to fire,” Tlio witiie>SL“' 
selected are decidedly bad witnesses for the prosecution of poor 
skirmisher swarm. 

I have carried this review to such length, tliat 1 must omlf 
any discussion of General Thesigers remarks on drill and 
manoeuvring as they stand somewhat apart from the iminciiiaio 
subject of controversy ; but it was necessary to analyse with 
care portions of General Thesiger s paper, because from General 
Thesiger’s position and the expectations raised by his promis- 
ed paper, it has gone abroad that a successful defence of^ the 
Eritish as opposed to the Prussian system was about to be piih- 
lishcd, and because from the excellence of the paper there iiS au 
impression tliat the defence lias been completely successful. It 
is tlierefore necessary to point out that the excellence of General 
Thesiger’s paper lies in the acuteness with whjeh ctntaiu portions 
arc pleaded and the sensiblo general remarks, but not in the logi- 
cal continuity or success of the main argument ; it is not a dcfonco 
of the Ihitish lino of Aldershot field-days against the last system 
of the Prussian drill-book, but an unfavoiu^ble comparison ul 
one of the worst points of the Prussian system, tliQ skirmisher 
swarm, exaggerated, with a scheme of General Thesigers own con-* 
taiiimg a.s(ru.p^Yr/i of the old British line, but perfected by appf^^' 
priation of many other portions of the very system lie is attackinir 

To those wliu are ac([uaintcd with the history of the contest, 
that has been going on since, after Sadowa, Major Adams lluttcied 
the old school by announcing the close of the era of bayonet tuc- 
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tics ; to those who have heeu steeped to the lips in the appall ini^ 
flood of military essays and discussions that has l^en poured out 
since ; or to any one possessing naturally a careful habit of analy- 
sis, it is not necessary to point out how much General Thesiger 
borrows from the system he is attacking and appropriates to the 
system he is defending ; but to those who have not carefully 
studied the paper, or who have only heard of its results, I may 
point out that the old system — when, as Bogiislawski remarks, it 
didn’t much matter whether guns were fired or not at any but close 
quarters — ^vas to send forward a sprinking of skirmishers who were 
mere cavalry feelers ultimately withdrawn, behind them at a Valk in 
one line shoulder to shoulder, order being every thing and rapidity 
secoTidary, the British line advanced to the shock. I am speaking 
idways of the Guards Aldershot-sy.stcm as opposed to the light divi- 
sion tnctics discussed by Colonel Gawler and Sir William Napier. 
General Thesiger, although sentences could be quoted showing that 
his mind is still running on the old shock tactics, accepts the prin- 
ciple of a fire at once established increasing in intensity till one side 
can bear it no longer ; instead of the skirmishers coming back 
to tin* line, the line feeds the skirmishers who are the battle, and 
uUimatffly joins them ; rapidity is considered of e(pial if not superi- 
or inipoitancc to order ; touch is abandone<l, and the line is htukeu up 
into pic'ccs. Gilder these circumstances, I feel justilied in saying 
that though General Thesiger’s paper contains many admirable sug- 
gestions and is well woi thy of careful stiuly, its title is eminently 
calculated to mislead; for tlie distinction between the ‘radical changes’ 
General Thesiger deprecates and the “ important changes he 
ace( pts is mere hair splitting ; and his plaintive “ really ” is calcula- 
teil to produce an impression, that the agitation for reform which 
liaf^won all General Thesiger concedes was quite uncalled for. The 
text of the essay honours the new system, the title is far from it ; but 
it is hardly fair to reject the play and steal the thunder, and 1 have 
considered it necessary to give at considerable length my reasons 
for a loud protest of sic vos non vobis. 

There is not ,iuuch advantage gained by going through 
^le greater part of an essay and merely saying — with this 
I entirely agree : I shall not, therefore, devote much space to 
Captain Adams’ article. It is one of many systems suggested 
for adapting our, tactics to the requirements of modern war. The 
necessity t«r a radical change being once accepted, the form in 
which it should be carried out will prove simpte. I submit a 
fe^v notions ” of my own. Wc already acknowledge that the 
order of companies is a matter of iiidiU’ercnce. I think it should 
• nlso be a matter of indifference whether one company supports 
another by coming up on its right or left in double rank, or by 
coining up in single rank in its rear. I attach no value whatever 
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to (liffereuccs of colour in uniform- as giving one largo boily over 
another superior safety from fire ; but I do attach great importance 
to officers in a regiment being indistinguishable from their 
neighbours from the front, and conspicuous from the rear. It 
is an evident truism, although it sounds strange — that, since sup- 
ports come up from behind, and men follow their leaders, the proper 
place for distinctive badges is the back which the enemy is sup- 
posed never to see. But I do not require facings to be reversed. 
The pouch belt will serve my purpose. At reviews, where lailics 
or foreign officers are present, let officers and men wear any facings, 
belts, hr gold lace they fancy ; but in action, for Infantry, I sug- 
gest the following : — Officers, white pouch ; marksmen, black, 
with a bar or cross the color of the regimental facings painted 
as we sec on leather portmanteaux — the two outer sections black — 
the two inner, common brown leather. Both the men them- 
selves and supports coming up would have a simple means of dis- 
tinguishing the leaders flanks and centres of every company ; for 
I think the arrangement of the men by size is one without any 
object. Let men stand in companies in the order of their shoot- 
ing from the flanks inwards, the marksmen on the extreme flanks, 
as it is useless placing a man in the firing line at 1000 yards who 
cannot hit the target at 400 ; lie might as well go another 200 
yards out of danger. Let then, the marksmen occupying the front 
of attack assigned to the company commence the ball, supported 
by the shooting sections, and ultimately the shock sections filling 
up the centre as they advance ; and let it be understood, subject to all 
necessary exceptions, — that to compensate the marksmen for their 
longer exposure, the final rush is to be made by the Shock Sections 
under their fire. Let there be a clear understanding. In the absence 
of other orders theyieldiug is always to be, from a given flank betw^ien 
Regiments, Companies, and Sections ; that, as a general rule, at long 
distances the centie sections yield to the outer ; and if there is crowd- 
ing, are withdrawn in succession by their Sergeants ; at close quarters, 
the outer fall back in support : — but I must not drift into writing 
a drill book. To return to Captain Adams : —the best feature 
of Captain Adams’ paper is that portion where he dispels tine 
delusion that Britons never fought except in line, as the very 
arrow head of the Wellington Essay was that passage where the 
author says : — No one would be disposed to accuse either Prince 
Frederick Charles, Boguslawski or Captain May of enacfiug the 
part of Mr, Piffif. But, with reference to many of their admirable ' 
suggestions, the same idea occurred to two men, and an Englisli 
Light Infantry officer thought of it Jirsty By all means let us letain 
what is good in the line formation ; but let us not run away wiili • 
the notion that that imposing product of 40 years’ peace — the 
slow march of the Guards at St. J ames s moving like a wall and 
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wheeling like a gate, is the only way to win battles, or the type 
of onr tactics, when Wellington was at his brightest and oiir 
Light Division at its best — faultless for defence — an attack in 
rigid line, except for short distances, never was possible against 
properly posted enemies, and attacks never can now, except under 
the rarest circumstances, be restricted to short distances.” 

Captain Barnes’ pamphlet has been reviewed already elsewhere 
at a length out of all proportion to its importance as a contribu- 
tion to military literature ; and after what I have said about the 
suppression of zeal, I shall not stultify myself by indulging in 
ill-natured criticism. Still, although 1 only purpose exj5rcssing 
my dissent from the author on one matter of opinion, I must do 
so in several instances in matters of fact. 

Captain Barnes thinks the drill of the Cavalry was perfection : 
to that idea 1 have no objection ; but he adds that ho saw no 
blunders (serious) committed. Equally competent observers saw 
a good many ; not, I will say, in the 10th Lancers. Captain Barnes 
says no fighting on foot w'as attempted at the Camp. Ho is 
mistaken. One Brigade certainly was practised in dismounted 
skirmishing — as the victims will probably not soon forget. Attock 
also was assisted by dismounted Sowdrs ; and, if Captain 
Barnes says these instances are not what he means, 1 may add, 
in Sir Henry Tombs’ attack, Gondal w\as held for a time by 
dismounted skirmishers. Captain Barnes labours under the en- 
tirely false impression that the 10th Lancers was the only regi- 
ment at the Camp which possessed an organised system of scouts. 
Various other regiments bad selected officers, selected men, and 
selected horses told off for purposes of scouting. I could name 
several gentlemen who will feel very much astonished at Captain 
Bajnes’ statement. 

It was scarcely worth while printing the, title ** Reconnais- 
sai>ce,” when Captain Barnes has so little to say on it, and when 
that little makes one ask if he rightly understands the meaning 
of the word. That men went out and made pictures, that one 
regiment played qstrich near camp, and another came up and 
aaid ‘I see you,’ is quite correct. But there was not a single 
attempt to discover the strength and position of an unknown 
enomy, under war conditions, during the real fighting, as a 
preliminary to Jhe attack ; and it is evident, with operations 
eommtfbcihg at 10 and ending at 4, such a thing as a Recon - 
iiaissance was impossible. Captain Barnes says he did not see a 
single instance of a surprise. It is not easy to surprise men at 
10 in the morning; but I think some people would be inclined 
• to consider the occupation of Gondal by a force of unascertained 
strength, and the subsequent capture of Dakner — the roads 
of which are quite practicable for small parties of Cavalry— was a 
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surprise on a large scale. I do not say wlio was to blame. Tln> 
one matter of opinion on which I think it necessary to express 
dissent from Captain Barnes, is wlmre he says that regimerus 
are to pay no respect to the ground assigned to regiments on their 
flanks, even should they report all right, but to send their own *1 
parties beyond them. This is a principle which cannot be allow- 
ed to pass unchallenged. It simply means this : — The Commander 
of the outposts has given you certain ground to look after — and ns 
certain ground ; but we have so much spare ability and energy 
that, as we can’t trust you to do your part of the business effec- 
tually, <»»ve intend to look out for ourselves in your ground as well. 

I hope that outposts who find the scouts of other regiments, armeil 
with no higlier authority than their Regimental Commander’s, in- 
truding on the ground assigned to their charge, will stop them 
as strictly as they would those of the enemy. Division of labour, 
subordination, and mutual confidence are necessities of armies. 
Principles like those I censure, carried to logical conclusion, would 
allow each regiment to send a delegate to tlic Head-(piarter's 
Staff to look after their particular interest, and sec also that the 
campaign was being properly conducted. 

Captain Barnes is very hard upon the camp correspondents, 
and he certainly is right in saying tho last camp produced nothing 
so clover, and I may add so personal, as the Sunday letters ; but, 
in the diary of Beechwood of the Englishman — although, 

I confess, I have read more picturesque description in Russell, 
and more weiglity criticism in Hozier, I find a very fair amount 
of liveliness, common sense and accuracy, and an untiring energy 
and capacity for note-taking very creditable, viewed from the 
daily newspaper point of view ; but in reprinting with malice 
aforethought his letters as they were written, without either ad- 
ding to or condensing them, I think “ Beechwood ” has not quite 
given us what is wanted, and has exaggerated the importc^nce 
people attach to sucli ephemeral productions. Indeed, even if wo 
consider General Thesiger’s paper as — what it undoubtedly is — a 
product of tho last Camp, the whole literary outcome is not very 
great. A really exhaustive paper on strategy and tactics dpropos 
of Indian Camps and their results, has yet to be written ; and 1 
recommend, as a model to those who aspire to supply the want, 

A Retrospect of the xixdumn Manoiuvres by A Recluse, 

N.*L. 



Art. IX.-^TIIE r^E-ORGANISATrON OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

I T is a statomoiit older than any system of political ethics that 
“ the benciits of an institution for which all arc taxed ought 
to ho rendered as accessible as possible to all.'' That the Medical 
is furthest from attaining this end of any department in India, 
few of its momhers will care to deny ; as at present organised, it 
represents a maximum of expenditure with a minimum of practi- 
cal usefulness. There is a vast reserve of skill and energy among 
its members which is allowed to lie fallow, and which docs not, by 
so doing, gain strength for more fruitfulness but rather deteri- 
orates into greater barronnc.ss. That the expenditure and skill 
thus misapplied might be spread over a vast area and benefit tho 
millions under our rule instead of its being concentrated upon 
ourselves and our native soldiery, is tho object of this pnper. The 
proposals that I have to submit to your readers will not involve 
additional expenditure ; indeed, Avith the inelastic resources of this 
country it is impossible to do much more than has been done to 
provide medical relief for the masses. To do so a radical change 
in tho system is necessary. 

No one will dispute the assertion that the medical service has 
li<ad a history worthy of our common country. In professional 
knowledge, energy, courage, and kind-heartedness, its memhers 
have been very even representatives of our countrymen in tho 
East ; and that the service requires re-organisation is only duo to 
the fact, that much of the work Avhich, a few years ago, only 
they could perform can now be done efiicicully enough by native 
agency at a fourth of the expenditure. 

In introducing radical changes, there is always a difficulty in- 
volved, when tho initiative occurs with the governing and not 
with the governed body. But in introducing the measures I have 
to propose, the odium medicum will a.ssiircdly not he incurred ; 
inasmuch as for the last do*zen years the present system lias been 
found to be expensiA’C and unsatisfactory, and the ro])rc.sonf alive 
rnen of the service have been anxious for a change Avhich Avould 
^dford morp scope Jbr the exercise of their profession. 

Briefify stfitcd the proposals which I would venture to suggest 
lU’e the Allowing — 

Sul>Assistant Surgeons to have medical charge of native Rogi- 
tnonts ; and with the reduction of expenditure thereby attained, 
•provide— 

I.— -A Garrison Surgeon to every military station, however small, 
wlio Avould exercise a general supervision u\ertho Native Suh- 

1 V 
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Asbi.stniit Surgeous, and at the same time be available to attend 
upon European Officers and their families ; and in addition to these, 
a Staff Surgeon for the head-quarters of every Brigade and Divi- 
sional Command. 

IT. — A sanitary officer to every civil division, ami, 

NT. — A native doctvjr to every tehsil in the Bengal Presi- 
(leney. 

']\) non-medical readers it may .seem a startling innovation to 
place natives in medical charge of regiments, but medical men who 
have come in contact with Sub-Assistant Surgeons professionally, 
will imgrudgingly admit their fitness for the charge. I speak from 
a pretty wide and not unobservant experience when I state, that 
to reserve a European Medical Officer to a native regimental 
hospital is a waste not only of State money but of his time and pro- 
fcssioual knowledge. In regimental practice the range of disease is 
narrow, and in an inciedibly .short time the Surgeon finds his prac- 
tical experience becoming a thing of the past. It is well known— 
and no one will mure readily admit it than a regimental Surgeon,— 
that the most inefficient men profe.«?.sionally are, as a rule, those who 
have boon for years simply in charge of a regimental hospital. 
So much is this tin; case that fi'W who desire to excel in their pro- 
fession care to remain longer than they can help with a Native 
regiment. 1’hc medical practice is neither large nor varied ; except 
in August and September (when the fever period reverts) the 
sick of a rogirncut varies from 25 to 30 as a ilaily average, 
augmented in January and February by a number of old mal- 
ingerers who suffer from lumbago and kindred ailments in order 
to pass the annual invaliding committees. Fevers, diarrhcea and 
blistered feet form nine-tenth of the diseases, and from the similarity 
of living, general habits, and constitution of native soldiers, , any 
thing beyond routine practice is not ordinarily required. This 
the native doctor even, can supply as well his principal ; ‘and 
it is usually delegated to him. It Is only on very rare occasions 
that mysterious ailments and complications occur, which try the 
better trained acumen of tlic European. In, the great majority 
of cases the medical officer finds half an hour a day ample for tl^ 
requirements of a regimental hospital, and for the rest of the day 
‘‘ dull care and duller time ” must be driven off as best he may* 
Some years ago, in order to create a fictitious, iiji what had little 
inherent interest, a circular from the highest adniinfstrativc 
authority enjoined medical officers to spend at least two hours • 
a day in hospital. This as it deserved was more honoured* (an J 
more observed) in the breach than in the observance,— the very 
necessity for the injunction showing the hollowness and futility* 
of tho system. 

That the saving w .idd be immense by substituting Native Sun- 
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AssisUiiit Surgeons I shall now proceed to sliow. In the Bengal 
riesidoticy there are on an average, excluding the administrative 
grades, 98 medical men attached to the army. At the average 
rate of 709 per mensem this represents an expenditure of 08, GOO 
a month or upwards of eight lakhs a year ! Nothing need have beeji 
said, if the necessity for it had been commensurate with the outlay, 
as was the case some ten years ago ; but as I have shown that the 
work could now be performed efficiently enough for about 15,000, 
there seems a heavy responsibility for needlessly expending 
money wrung from, perhaps, the poorest tax -papers in the world. 
In order to make natives efficient substitutes they must bS well- 
selected, well-educated, and better paid. For the first seven years I 
would have them styled Sub- Assistant Surgeons and paid Rs. 100 
per mensem, for the second seven years, Assistant Surgeons and paid 
Ks. 200, and for over fourteen years* service. Deputy Surgeons and 
paid Rs. oOO per mensem. They would not reepuro native doctors 
ns they wouhl reside near the hospital, and thus 100 additional 
men would made be available for tehsil dispensaries. 

Furop('au medical attcmhmcc must be provided for officers aiid 
I heir families. I he diversity of race and of the social up bringing 
of natives renders it imperative to appoint a Garrison Surgeon in 
every military station where there is no Civil Surgcoii. He 
would exercise a general supervision over the native subor- 
dinates, check and transmit their returns and be available 
at the stime time to attend upon European OOicers and their 
families. Staff Surgeons would be required in addition at 
Brigade and Divisional commands in ca.sG of field service. T 
have calculated that Garrison and Staff Surgeons would 
absorb al;out 45 of tlic number I have previously referred to ; 
leading over 50, or with the addition of vaccine Superintendents 
about G5 men. 

Qf these I would appoint 30 as Sanitary Officers, one to cncli 
Civil Division in the Presidcucy — in the following proportions 
Bengal ... , ... ... I1 

N. W. Provinces ... ... ... 7 

Panjrib ... ... ... 5 

Oiicih ... ... ... ,, 4 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 3 

Idle expondityre involved in the remaining 35 would, in 
additioft toithc 100 native Doctors relieved from regimental work, 
provide for a native Doctor to every Tehsil from Peshawar to 
Ciittack and from Nagpur to Assam. 

A curious contrast is afforded between the areas supervised hv 
•English and Indian Sanitary Officers. A Rural Sanitary Board 
in England advertises for a M<^dical Officer of health to give his 
^'fchisivc attention to a di.strict comprising sortie; 281,000 acro.s 
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and a population of 59,000 The Sanitary Commissioner of the 
North Western Provinces is expected to supervise tlic Sanitary 
arrangements of a Province containing 83,000 square miles and a 
population much higher than the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Truly the harvest is great and the labourers few ! The Sanitary 
Department as it exists, is anomalous even in India. A number 
of head.s, doubtless very wise, but without bodies or members. 
Eecognising the many insanitary abuses that existed without 
check — instead of reorganising the whole department and bringiug 
it up to the requirements of the country, the Coveniment adopted 
a “ pcfiicy of patchwork'* by appointing one Sanitary Commis- 
sioner to each province. Dirt, ignorance and disease coming on like 
a tide and one man to cope with it. Mrs. Partington of Sidmoutli 
beating back the Atlantic with a mop, was nothing to this ! 

What is wanted is an extension of the system ; to give a body and 
consistency to a disjointed head ; and to make sanitation one of 
tlio main branches of medical administration and not a mei’c 
parasitic growth, as it is at present. Without additional expeiiso 
as 1 have shown a “ Sanitary OHiccr '* could be appointed to each 
Civil Cummissionership in direct subordination to the Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioner j who ought to be Medical Secretary to the 
local Government, and be in turn subordinate to a Director 
General appointed with the Government of India. The duty 
of the Sanitary OlHcers would be to supervise the Tehsil Dis- 
pensaries, and vaccine department, and to personally visit the 
localities (whose name is legionj which are chronically inftjcted 
with fevers and cholera. The Civil Surgeon is for the most part 
lied to the Satlr Station. He is daily referred to in criminal 
cases ; has generally executive charge of the Jail ; ladies and 
children icquiro his constant presence if not liis professional,.bcr- 
viccs. The Sanitary Officer on the other hand would be free to 
go on short notice whenever his services weic re({uired ckhci 
to supervise local Sanitary measures, or, an equally important 
point, to investigate the origin of, and conditions attending, local 
outbreaks. 

'Pile present Sanitary Commissioner is not the only medical dW)- 
maly in the country ; the Civil Surgeon forms a “ good second.” 
Partly under civil, partly under military supervision, ho shares tlai 
fate of the mau who sat between two stools. Wjicn, for example, 
he conducts a postmortem examination, he must in the /ir.sPiiistauce 
send a copy of the case to the local Magistrate — another is to he' 
sent to tlij Deputy Surgeon General of his circle, a third to •the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and, if the subject has been previously 
under medical treatment, a fourth would bo sent to tlio InspecUu* 
General of Dispensaries, who is also Inspector General of Jails witl> 
lie supervision of a daily aveiage of 2(),0()(j j»ris<uicrs on 
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bhoukicrs ! Truly wouders crowd upon one wlio enters uj)on the 
details of our medical administration 1 The many and cir- 
cuitous channels provided for communication with their superiors 
involve anything but an economical expenditure of “ time, tem- 
per and stationery/' 

As if in this vast country with its teeming millions, its morbid 
conditions of a tropical climate, bad water, and the dirt and 
disease engendered by poverty and ignorance, there were not 
sudicient work to be distributed to each without treading on his 
neighbour’s heels, the Government has given ample opportunity 
for an indulgence in tL at pastime. Heinrich Heine’s distribution 
of external nature into tilings that could be eaten, and things that 
could not he eaten, had at least the merit of an incisiveness which 
I his classification does not possess.. 

The vulgar proverb of too many irons in the fire requires no 
hetter illustration than the labour devolved upon the Inspector 
(Jeneral of Jails. Able as he may be, and certainly is, he must be 
more than human who could efficiently supervise the details con- 
nected with the disci [ilinc and financial management of over forty 
Jails, containing 20,000 prisoners, in addition to about treble the 
number of Dispensaries, largo and small. The watchful care, the 
minute investigation into details, and the corresponden'ce that 
so many jails involve, are of themselves sutficicnt for the ablest 
intellect and most persistent energy. Ireland with a fifth of the 
population, has two Inspectors General of Jails in addition to 
local boards and inspectors. It is sanitation over again, the super- 
vision considered necessary for a palish in England, sulliccs for a 
province in India ! 

The most advantageous part of the scheme proposed wmuld be 
tlie^ establishment in every Tehsil of a native Doctor. This 
would bring the science and medicine of the Wust within reach of 
tlic-masscs. In cholera and fever Epidemics we make the police, 
tlic most detested class in every country and particularly in this, 
the dispensers of our medical relief. Policeman Uam Paksli wunild 
do less mischief if Ue were made to drive a railway engine than 
1<^ docs when entrusted with cholera pills (containing as they do, 
opium) in an Epidemic. “Masterly inactivity" would be a much 
hotter policy than the makeshifts we employ to soothe our con- 
science, when we {iiid our subjects dying uncared for. It is only 
wlien Europeans go into camp that they become aware of the 
amount of pivventible human sutfering that comes to the surface, 
and which is so uncomplainingly borne that it almost ro(piires to 
he sought for. 

• That the people would resort to Tolisil Dispensaries there is 
ample cvidonce. In the district in which this is written a small 
*a’anch Dispensary has been opened about a month ago and 
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already 200 patients have been under lieatinont. From the bust 
report of the Inspector General of Dispensaiies, N.W.P,, 1 find, 
excluding Sadr Dispensaries, and seven pilgrim Hospitals in 
Garhwal which are exceptional, that in 1871, 88 branch dispen- 
saries treated 388,087 cases or an average of *1,410 each, all these 
branch dispensaries being, be it noted, under the charge not of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons but of native Doctors. If without iii' 
curring additional expenditure we could open up GOO Tehsil Di,;- 
pensarios in the Bengal Presidency, it would be a fair aveiagc 
to stty:e that over 2,000,000 patients would annually resort to 
them. 

The political advantages of such a measure would be incalcii- 
lable. The people who live near Sadr Stations are as cognizant 
as we are of the advantages derived from the British rule; but in tho 
remoter parts of our several districts tho ])oliceman and the tax- 
gatherer are our only rcprqsentatives ; and never did Jews of oM 
hate publicans and sinners’’ more tlian they are bated. Thu 
simple villager will neither imdci stand nor appreciate onr vac- 
cination and sanitary improvements, but it requires no civilisation 
to appreciate relief from physical jiain, nor can the boon he mis- 
construed by the most jealous ignorance. It is no maudlin sen- 
timent to say that wc can find no means more adapted to win 
their adherence to our regime than by placing medical relief within 
their reacli. 

Some parts of the scheme which I have suggested must of 
course he gradually introduced ; vested interests cannot be inter- 
fered with, But Sanitary Officers could he even now appointed, 
and the vacancies filled up in regiments by Sub- Assistant Surgeons, 
whose position in Dispensaries could be filled up by native 
Doctors until other arrangements were matured. The present 
Surgeon General ought to be appointed Director General, with 
two Secretaries — one Civil and one Military. The present Sani- 
tary Commissioner and tlic present Secretary, two of the ablest 
men in the service, might be appointed respectively Civil and 
Military Secretaries to tho Director General under the new 
organisation. ^ ^ • 

Will it be believed that becamso tlic Sanitary Commissionci’ 
has an office independently of the medical department, that an 
extra printed copy of every weekly and monthly sick rctiuns 
must be sent to him by regimental Medical Officers, and that 
on these his statistics arc founded? If the expenditure in ^India’ 
had been as closely scrutinised as at Homo, this unnecessary iXcui 
would soou be cancelled. This is only one example of the di^' 
advantages of having a number of channels running closed)* 
parallel, when one main channel would serve a better purpo^'"- 
and serve it moic economically. 
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1 have merely outlined tlic sclicme, and lliat roui^hly. If the 
rcorganiyaiion of the service were undertaken by Government, 
those to whom the fiscal arrangements of the country are entrusted 
^ would be better able to fill up the details. I may, however, return 
to the subject in a future issue of your Rcvlcvj, 

;hd September, ) J. M. ,0. 

187th )■ 



Aut. X.— on methods of OliSEHVlNG INDIAN 
PHENOMENA. 

I N oiiG aspect the history of British India is the history of a sci'ks 
of ^fiant difflcul ties triumphantly ovorcoiTiG. With the oxcep- 
li^n of tlie period during which Lord William Bontinck was Govoi- 
I'^Or-Gcneral, every dccado from the days of Olive to tlic days of Sii 
Johi:^ Lawrence has been marked l)y wars and victories. If ihc 
genius of Duplcix at one time rendered probable tlio formation of 
a French Empire in Southern India, tin' dreams of French supre- 
macy Avero scattered to the winds when the defeat of Lally at 
Wandewash was followed by the success of Cooto at lk)ndicherry 
Before our first serious contest in India had been decided in our 
favour, Plasscy bad been fought, and Clive had laid the foundation, ^ 
of the British Empire iu Bengal. Scarcely had we asserted our 
superiority over the French in the Carnatic, when Mysor threat- 
ened to force us to abandon the position we had gained. In 
1707 Haidar Ali dictated peace under the walls of Madrai?. 
Before, the century had closed Scringapatam had been besieged 
twice and had been taken twice ; and Tippu Sahch, the son et 
our ancient enemy, liad been shot through the bead by a Britisli 
soldier in the gateway of the fallen capital, lu 1775 began tlio 
long contest with the Maliraltas which was not ended till tlio glo- 
rious campaign of 1818 under the auspices of Lord Hastings, At 
one swoop tlio* Pindari bands were dispersed, and the death-blow 
was given to the power of the Pcsliwa. Our enemies, liowcvcr, 
were hydra-headed ; and as each was dcstroyetl, a new one aroso. 
Burmah twice insulted the British Government, and paid fo^ liei 
temerity by the cession of Assam, Tenasscrim, Arakfin, and Pegn. 
Afghanistan indicted a disgrace upon onr arms which was' only 
partially redeemed by the bravery of the “ Illustrious Garrison” of 
Jalalabad ; but which, like our other troubles, was destined to 
have a speedy end. The murder of Sir William Macnaghten aiul 
the massacres in the Khurd Kabul Pass wore avenged whon *lio 
Army of Retribution razed to the ground the great bazar of Kahn! 
Tlicn followed the succession of insufferable provocations and vic- 
torious campaigns which stretched the bounrlmy of British Lu|i‘^ 
beyond the Indus. Wo annexed Sind. Wo annexed the Patijak 
Other annexations of a differeut type succeeded these, Bcr(ir ainf' 
Oudh became part of tlio dominions of tho Company. Last of all, 
the moment when tho empire had reached its greatest extent 'vas 
the moment of rebellion. Rebellion had to be chastised with ai* 
unsparing hand. We had to fight and concjuer the army that haJ 
fought and conquered for us. Our last victory may have been tli^^ 
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a^: ifc WHR col'iaiiily file most hardly won. But it was a 
.absolutely complete a.s any that had preceded it. 

'Military dil lieu I ties were but a part of those with wliich we had 
■0 eoiitond. JJefore a sepoy lia<l Ix'en drilled or a Ihilish battalion 
iiail Jiiaiio'uvrcd in India, Oudh and Bengal had .shakcai off the 
iokoofDchli ; and the dominions of llolkar, of Siiidia, of the 
(hiikwar, and of the Nizam had l)ecomc ]>ractically independent 
[iiincipalitios. The Indian substitute for Inteiaiational Law, the 
illogiancG of tlie various governments to the throne of Dohli, had 
('\ory where lost its oiiginal vigour. Nor was there more internal 
DidiU' than thoro was international seemity. The raids of a nation 
,)[ treeliooters and the tnibulence and tyranny of native rulers, left 
I'l the lieirs by i ii;ht of conquest of the suzerainty of I lie Mughuls 
I hgiicy ot intoh'iabic anarchy. Wc hail to rebuild the fiagments 
I'f n shattered empire ; aud each fragment, as it was incorporated 
ill the siruciuro we raised, had to be moulded into a new and 
liiiner shiip(‘. As pi'ovinco after province suecossively fell under 
british I'ule, wc bad again aud again to win the eoufidenco and 
iitl ol coiKjucred princes ; to discriminate between mischievous and 
i\li(»l''.3ome usages, desstroying thi‘ one and stroiigthoniug the 
kher , to stamp out crime ; to establish property upon a *solid 
and to consti’uet upon our own principhss an organised go- 
(’I’linuMit. Wc had also to assert our paiamouat power as the 
end helweeu the nationalities of India. The stupendous task 
13 hoiUi accomplisheii. Many as are the faults of Indian Govern- 
i^ nt, India is now more peaceful tlian Europe. In India life and 
n>[)(a’ty jiro as secure and the course of justice is asiegulnras 
1 f^ny of those Western countries whose civilisation is spreading 
^ tlio Oriental subjects of England. 

Ainii^ this profusion of incident and amongst the pressing 
f'Cossitios of an ever-growing administration, the formation of a 
1^'isured class was an impossibility. Aloii came out to India 
to study but to act. The wonder is not that very little has been 
towards tho interpretation of the various forms of Indian 
but that there .have always been some few Englishmen in 
C(inutry who liavo found leisure ajul energy to learn and to 
I'-'oul something more tliaii can bo acquired through the ordinary 
d^coeuco of routine or the occasional excitement of emergencies, 
it is perhaps still jnore strange that the earliest Indian students 
have boon a school of literary antiquarians. We might 
supposed that the urgent wants of those who had to coinjuer 
counl^'y with the geography of which they were by no means 
■dectly acquainted, and to govern nations of whoso institutions 
'^koharacter they* were entirely ignorant, would have directed tho 
urse of investigation. To some extent, indeed, the choice of 
was influenced by immediate administrative needs. But 
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'vvliilst ludiau soUlievs aiul Indian statesmen were conquer! no 
provinces, and making the kest sliift they could to extcmpoiisr 
governments for foreign nations, Indian students were iiK[uiriiin 
whether chess originated in India, whether Pataliputra, the capita! 
of Sandrakottus, was Patna, or vsomc other place, and what was tlit' 
exact character of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zoflinc 
Horace Wilson was wiiting a Sanskrit Dictionary and a lliinln 
Theatie. The Vedas were being ransacked for tlio records of :i 
faded faith. The first Indian students, instead of delineating tin; 
strange society that was before them, were looking to the Instil nt^ 
of Slanu for an almost cmtainly iintnithfnl picture of the Indi.i 
of two thousand years ago. It will he seen how fortunate :i 
circumstance it was that Oriental study took this bent. Tlic^ 
researches at lirst sight so far lemovod from the pinctdcal exigen- 
cies of the time, were ih'stiued to supply the clue which assuicdh 
will guide future statesmanship and future investigation. 

Yet, liow was it that tlicsc rcsear(’hes came to be made '{ Wla 
were Sir William Join s, I leury Oolcbrookc, Horace Wdson, uiii 
their distinguished followers, scholars of literature and scholars 0 
the literature of a dead language? The answer is tliat tin) 
broug'lit with them to India the English ideas of their day. Tin 
education of an English geutlcmau in the last half of the ci^li 
Icouth century and in the beginning of the nineteenth century wa' 
an education in classical litorat.ure. A person was entitled to Ic 
thought a learned and accomplish(Ml man not in so far as li; 
appioaclicd to the type of a Faraday or a lluxlcy, but in so fur a 
lie approached to tlie type of a Pent ley or a Porson. You naiqli' 
have been totally ignorant of the most elementary ])rincipk' 0 
every science, except mathematics. You might have ])oon nttcil' 
unable to construe a line of (Ibetbe, or to turn a single scnfciiri 
of Dante or Vokaire into English. But it was absolntcly ncce.^ 
sary that you should have studied the /Enoid of Virgil, tbat yoi 
should have been able to compose a neat exercise of Latin Elcgiiic- 
and to conjugate tlio Creek irrt'gular vcibs. Tlie education of: 
man of the world was not di^tinguisliod from tlie education of 
schoolmasU'r. Tf you iiad a minute acquaintance with Greel^uii> 
Latiri text-books, w^itb Greek and Latin grammar, and with Oho 
and Latin versification, you had received ‘ a general education ’ 
were left to accpiire the rest of your knowledge in the rougi 
school of life. Of course the indirect results *bf thi^^'kind of ino’’ 
ing were most salutary. No intelligent mind could be bronii!*' 
into contact witli the masterpieces of ancient literature? 
gaining in pliability and strength. No one but a schoolboy of 
usually dull perceptions could read Plato without imbibing son/ 
thing of the Platonic spirit, or Thucydides witliout attaining sonj' 
n.sight into the scope and significance of political history. 
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l)ui the coarse could fail to see beauty iu Ovid, exquisile literary 
ykill in Horace, and graudeur iu Lucretius and /li]schyias. But 
it has only lately become the direct aim of classical education to 
enlarge the mind by imprinting upon the imagination a vivid pic-> 
turc of the rich and varied life of the two greatest ancient socie- 
ties, in the full vigour of their political activity, their aesthetic 
enjoyment, and their speculative power. The aim of classical 
education iu what the late Lord Derby described as its “ prescienti- 
tic period was to make good scholars in the University sense of 
the term. Its direct products were facility in purely literary criti- 
cism, thorough grammatical knowhalge, and accuracy and terse- 
ness of style. The great monuments of ancient literature were 
valued more for their artistic excellence than because they pre- 
served the records of the thought and movement of ancient civili- 
sation. Tlio languages of anticpiit}' W(?re prized rather as instru- 
ments of expression before whose symmetry modern speech seemed 
a clumsy contrivance, than as the means to unfold the histories 
ot Greece and Konu'. It was b}^ a classical education of this typo 
that the intellectual tastes of the first generation of Anglo-Indian 
students had been formed. On coming to India they discovered a 
literature as dead as Greek, and with far less inllueiice ©n any 
existing society than the language of Justinian. They discovered 
veises wliicli we are assured are as melodious as those of Homer. 
They discovered a language which is said to be unrivalled oven 
by Greek in the flexibility of its grammatical 'orms, and in the 
susceptibility of its (crins to the most delicate suhtih’fs of mean- 
ing. In their minds learning was intimately associated with 
knowledge of tlie remote pait, and more especially with tliat 
hind of knowledge of the remote part which is ae(juired by a 
literTry critic and a grammarian, i.skrit literaturii exactly mot 
the inclinations which had been (lcvelo[HM’ by the education of tlio 
time. If Sir William Jones and II mace Wilson bad passed 
their lives in England as leisured country gentlemen they would 
probably liave translated Virgil or Horace, or have edited one ( • 
t'vo Greek dramatists, or liave done pait of tlie work of Jelf or 
Tnittmau or Donaldson. As it was, they fortunately saw in tlie 
‘^tndy of Sanskrit an analogy to the study of Latin and Greek. 
They investigated and interpreted the Institutes of Manu and 
t-be old Sanskrit ^lays with that keenness of perception, that 
.patience in researcli, and that accuracy and caution in anuounc- 
it'.sults which they would have applied to the fragments 
^1 tlie Twelve Tables, or to the clioruses of Euripides and 
So])hocles. 

in so far as Oriental learning retained its literary and pliilological 
^■baracter, its influence was wholly benctieial. There was, however, 
application of the knowledge of iSanskrit and Arabic whicU 
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brought about mixed results. When the government of Tiuhai; 
provinces iu every dcpartuieut ^Yas first llirust upon us, it hecaiiiv' 
absolutely necessary that we should administer some kind of civil 
law. The mischief that would ensue upon a wliolesalc introduc- 
tion of English law was speedily perceived. Men accustomed to 
the idea of a voluminous written law instinctively turned to the 
treatises of Hindu and M ^salnian jurisprudence for the ruk=; 
and piinciplcs winch they felt their own system could notadequalo 
ly supply. It is true that the Hindu legal commentaries and tlie tia- 
ditions and digests of the Law of Islam may more properly he 
compared with the lenponm prudenlum of the Roman jurisfi 
than with the massive collections of English case law. Rut llio 
earliest Indian administrators felt that they had the surest footiiiL; 
then obtainable in the existing law literature of the cuunliy. 
Warren Hastings, wbo was amongst the first members of the 
Asiatic Society of Rengal, ordered the compilation of a general 
digest of Hindu law. Two ticatises ou contracts and inheiilancc 
by Trivedin and Jaganiiatha respectively, wTro composed at the 
instance of Sir William Jones. He also suggested the tianslaticn 
of the Ilediya by Mr. Hamilton. European autbuis vied wiili 
native^ lawyers in the elucidation of native law. Sir Eiaucij 
Macnaglijteu w’rote the “ Considerations on the 1 1 nidu Law.'’ Sii’ 
William Macnaghtea wrote tlic text-book which is still thcslaiuhud 
authority upon tlie principles of Hindu and Muliammadan L:iv, 
The exertions of tlie Macnaglitcn’s were C([ualled by those of 
Tliomas Strange and Mr. Laillie. These works have profuumlly 
influenced the course of Justice, and have moulded iimumeialilc 
decisions. With the experience of the present time it is (viw 
to condemn as too facile the old dependence upon what may 
called closet law. Wc now know that we have given te the 
rules of Hindu •and Muhammadan Law a rigidity which tley 
did not possess under native modes of administering jilstKo. 
It is becoming the fashion to decry precedents, and to exchiim 
against the destruction of native cn.'^lomary institutions by eur 
courts. Wc can see that the wiitten law of tlie Koran ami 
the Dharma Sastras and their interpreters is mucdi lurther«i'C' 
moved from the usages which actually obtain amongst the peojil- 
than we lia<l suspected. Oiio of the best efforts of recent 
latiou has been the passing of the Ihinjab# Laws ,A^t, wlmh 
provides that in seveial large departments of hfw, includuhn 
Inheritance and the the Law of Privp.te Conditions, the 
decision shall bo piimarily custom, and that the strict principle'’ 
the Hindu and Muhammadan law shall only he applied in so tu 
as they have not boon modified by custom. The Oiidli Laws bm 
now before the Legislative Council contains a provision of 
same type. It may be that the written law has been aduiiin-dc^^ 
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with too much dogmatism and precision. But the first Indian 
Ktatosmen had before them a choice of evils. They had either to 
invent new rules for nations of whoso institutions they were 
consciously ignorant. Or they had to make the best of those 
written records of native law which were available. They chose 
the latter course. The harm which their choice may have occa- 
sioned may not even now be beyond repair. From the point of 
view of the student of law it is amply compensated by the fuller 
knowledge of two great legal systems which is already leading to 
striking discoveries in the field of comparative jurisprudenQ|. 

The year 1834i may be taken as the approximate date of a great 
change in the spirit and direction of Indian inquiry. It was in 
this year that James Frinsep published the results of the labours 
of Masson at Kabul and of Court and Ventura in the Panjdb. At 
the same time the battle between the Orientalists and the Angli- 
cists was raging in Calcutta. The Orientalists advocated an Eastern 
education for the Hindus. The Anglicists urged the advantages 
of communicating to the East the benefits of Western science and 
literature. The former party had a formidable champion in 
iloraco Wilson, The latter were led by Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Macaulay ; Macaulay was then a member of the Supreme Council 
and Fresident of the Board of Education. His cliarac ter i Stic 
condemnation of ancient Oriental literature Is well-known. 
“ We are at present,” he wrote, “a Board for printing books which 
”are of loss value than the paper on which they are printed was 
“ when it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to 
“absurd hi&tory, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and 
“ absurd theology.'' The fact was that the phalanx of re- 
formers who may noAv be said to occupy the out-posts of the 
defenders of the purely classical education of the old stamp 
had been advancing Avith rapid strides. The* value of physical 
science as an instrument of education Avas beginning to be re- 
cognised. The groAving faith in the methods of physical science 
Avas breeding an exaggerated scorn for intellectual achievements 
which had not Hiose methods for their basis. There Avas as 
5’c't no widespread acknoAvledgment . of the vast importance of 
Oiiental antiiiuity to the student of language, to the student ot 
mythology, and to the student of ancient laAv. Oriental scholar- 
^^hip wai* defended on the comparatively Aveak ground of the 
intrinsic cicellence of Oriental literature. The time had not yet 
come when tlic effect of Oriental scholarship upon the philosophy 
of history and of society could be shoAvn. Thus the Anglicists won 
the day. It Avas, perhaps, a consequence of the same intellectual 
movement that the school of literary antiquarians, vci.^ed in the 
Vedas, in the Mahabh^rata, and in Kalidasa, was succeeded by a 
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school of archsBological exploi'ers * who abandoned tho study and 
the desk for the temple and the cave, and who left off translating 
Sanskrit texts to decipher the inscriptions on monuments and the 
legends of coins. There is not, it is true, a broad and dehnite 
line of demarcation between the literary antiquarians of the first 
fifty years of our rule and the field archmologist, as they are 
termed, of the second fifty years. Buchanan, a true field arclia^olo- 
gist, surveyed Mysor, Bihar, and Assam at the very beginning of 
the present century. Erskine wrote his account of the Elcphanta 
Caves qf Bombay in 1813. But as the distinctive characteristic 
of the first epoch was the scholarly interpretation of ancient Hindu 
literature, so the distinctive characteristic of the second epoch was 
the minute and careful exploration of buildings and localities. 
Detailed maps and plans took the place of vague or glowing 
descriptions. Observation was still directed to the remote past. 
But observation no longer consisted principally in literary investi- 
gations. The evidence examined was evidence addressed to the 
senses, the still existing relics of byegone ages, the coins of old 
dynasties, the votive tablets of buried generations, and the shrines 
of forgotten priests. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to convince people- who have 
no imaginative interest iu the past that any practical good can 
come of digging up old brass and silver and pottery, of making 
out old alphabets whicli nobody ever uses, and of re-constructing 
old languages of which nobody living bad ever board. ^JV) such 
persons tlic enthusiasm of meu like Prinsep and Kittuc is unin- 
telligible. They can no more comprehend it tlian tlu'y could com- 
prehend an enthusiasm for collecliug old rags and old bones. 
They are apt to regard an arcbmologist as at best a kind of barm- 
less monomaniac. Still even the least imaginative and mo'st 
practical of maidviud would scarcely venture to affirm that history 
is an altogether superfluous branch of human knowledge. If yon 
condemn archmulogy as u&cless, to be consistent, you must believe 
(‘ither that hi.stoiy also is useless, or that history iu tliccompasi- 
tion of which many of the facts attainable have Svilfully been dis-^ 
rt'garded, is as good as history which is compiled from all the 
facts wliicli can be obtained. I’o require that history should b(3 
written without tlie aid of arclimology is to ask tlio historian 
gratuitously to fling away one of the best instruifionts of rc^searcli 
within his reach. Arcbieology is the handmaid of history. It 
is the function of the archrcologist to supply a most imporfr.int 
part of the evidcmce upon which the history of antiquity is based. 
Nor js it political history alone that is indebted to archaeological 

* AicliJonhijL^ioal Snrvoy of India, der (Cunningham, c.s i. lutroductiun, 
Itepouy f(jr iy02-G3-(il Gr», l»y AlcXiiu- pp. VH and XIX. 
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inquiry. The discovery of the Bacirian alphabet wa*s as groat 
a boon to the philologer, as the translation of the inscriptions of 
Asoka was to the historian of India. The character of an age 
is imprinted upon its coins, upon its archil ectiirc, upon all its 
works of art. The sculptures of Buddhist shrines are fraught 
with meaning to the impurcr into the theological ideas and reli- 
gious practices of the East. The generalisations of Mr. Fergusson 
upon tree and serpent worship may not bo warranted by the 
facts produced. But the ingenuity of those generalisations and 
the care and caution which liave been used in collecting the data 
from which they are, it may be erroneously, drawn — wiH^ always 
render them most valuable as a contribiitiou to the study of the 
developtnent of Indian religions. At the present time the obser- 
vation of Indian phenomena would seem to bo entering upon 
a new phase. Yet each successive phase in the methods of 
inquiry is intimately connected with that which preceded it.* 
Tlie old methods are neither a-bandoned nor superseded. They 
give birth to now methods, but tho ehort is not fatal to themselves. 
The field archaeologists would not have attained their success had 
they not been aided by the Sanskrit scholarship of the literary 
antiquarians. The study of Sanskrit is not now pursued in India 
with tho energy and devotion of former years. The Orientalists 
have lost ground in this country. In Europe they have gained far 
more than they have lost. Chairs of Sanskrit have been founded 
in all the greater European Universities. The archaeology of India 
must have its permanent home in the land of tlie caves of Fllora 
aud of the Kutb Minar. This study cannot be transported West- 
wards like the study of Sanskrit literature. The tide of scientific 
investigation is now turning from the past to the present, and 
the tendency is rather to seek explanations of the existing facts 
(ff existing Indian society in the analogous facts of other ages and 
countries, than to amass evidence for the’ purpostvs of purely 
Indian liistory. But of course the present of India cannot be 
thoroughly understood without the history of its past. Archa30- 
logy must contribute to make the wide and little explored 
^ desert of ancient! Indian hivStory, a known and traversed land. 
The current of arclimological inquiry is still a strong and ferti- 
lising stream. There is every reason to hope that its force and 
volume will in no way be diminished. 

TIk) recent ctiange in the mode of observing Indian phenomena 
may be described by saying that the Comparative Method is being 
applied to the explanation of those phenomena. The first depart- 
inent of inquiry in which the methods of observation and induc- 
tion were employed with a truly scientific strictness in the inves- 
rigation of a part of the history of the human mind was Com- 
parative Philology. This science affords a good illustration of tho 
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nature of (bo Comparative Method. Comparative Philology Joes 
not consist in tlie mere comparison of any two or more languages 
tliat may be selected at random. It consists in the accurate and 
exhaustive comparison of the grammar and vocabulary of all lan- 
guages wliich are open to observation, with the view to discover 
the general laws of the development of language. It is the verifi- 
cation of tlio hypothesis that the structure and growth of language 
are regulated by definite and ascertainable laws of nature which 
has made Comparative Philology a science. The philologcrs com- 
pared the declensions and conjugations, the pronouns, conjunctions, 
numerajs, all the parts of speech of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic, They collected and analysed the 
dialects of every (piarter of the inhabited globe. They discovered 
Jaws of phonetic change. They made a genealogical classification 
of languages. Just as it was proved tliat French, Italian, Spanish, 
‘*and Portuguese could not he derived from Provcn(;al, or from a 
Languc Romano which was the same as Provcm^al, hut, on the con- 
trary, that Proveiu;.al and the other Romance languages had a paral- 
lel development from Latin, so it was proved that Zend and Greek 
and Latin and Sanskrit and the old Teutonic languages were none 
of them derived the one from the other but were all the sister 
off-shoots of a common stock. Thus was formed the group known 
as the Indo-European or Aryan family of languages, indicating pro- 
bable tribal or national connection in the far distant past between 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of Hindustan, Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, European Russia, Southern Europe, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Iceland, and the Germanic, Celtic, and Saxon 
lands. It was seen that all the inflectional modifications of words 
had once a separate existence as distinct and significant vocables. 
The relation, for example, was shown between the Greek future 
m-iTiic and the old auxiliary as to be, and the locative termi- 
nation aiy originally aij of the first declension in Latin was conr 
nected with the locative termination in i of the tliird declension. 
The decay of language through clipped pronunciation was proved 
to be subject to fixed Jaws, and to bo compensated in some measure 
by the reirivigoration of literary languages throug'h the primitive , 
speech which dialects preserved. Analysis proceeding further 
hewed away the growths of inflection and brought to light the 
ultimate syllabic forms or roots, such as dd to give, iud to 
strike, 2^^^^ to flow, and spas to see. Tlio laws of *the rQdiptocal 
transliteration of these roots in Greek and Sanskrit, Gothic, 
and Old High German respectively, were - established by, 
Grimm. The classification of languages passed into a new 
stage. The principle of structure was substituted for the princi- 
ple of common derivation, and a morphological classification of 
languages succeeded a genealogical classification, Languages 
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were classed as Radical or Isolating when every root retained 
its independent form ; as Terminational or Agglutinative when 
one root retained and the others compounded with it lost inde- 
pendence ; and as Inflectional when independence was preserved 
by none of the roots forming the compound word * It was per- 
ceived that in the history of language the Radical stage, when 
every part of a word was independently a perfect root, was prior 
to the Terminational stage, and that the Inflectional stage, 
which is characteristic of tiie Semitic and Aryan families, was 
fhe latest of the three. One problem has hitherto baffled all 
the clYorts of the philologcrs. Language has been resolved'into 
significant roots, combined and modified according to laws which 
are uniform in operation and beyond the control of human will. 
The secret of the origin of these roots is still undiscovered. 

The great results which have been attained by Comparative 
Philology may be regarded as historically the consequence of the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 178L “ No 
philologer,'^ wrote Sir William Jones, “ could examine the 
“ Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without believing them to have 
"sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no long- 
"er exists. There is a similar reason, though not qqite so 
"forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic jiad the 
" same origin with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added 
" to the same family. The discovery of Sanskrit rendered it 
i necessary that the relation of Sanskrit to the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages should bo fixed with accuracy, | This necessity 
soon made the existence of a common basis of the Aryan family a 
recognised and familiar principle. Before the discovery of Sanskrit 
there was little more than a rough geographical classification of 
laiigy;iges. Connection between the tongues of remote parts of 
the world was indeed presumed ; but the nature* and degrees of 
the connection were left indeterminate.§ The nature and degrees 
of the connection the study of Sanskrit at once compelled and 
enabled the philologers to define. Had it not been for the 
labours of the literary antiquarians, the laws of the structuro and 
groivth of language would still have been unknown, because, 
^without an improvement in the classification of languages, those 
laws could not have been discovered. The needful improvement 
was made directly Sanskrit was known. The scholarly skill and 
felf-devotlon »f the first Anglo-Indian students were the inform- 
power which seized upon the scattered indications of the truth 
and w^ded the comparatively random results of previous researche 

* Professor Max.MUller. The The Science of Language. Yol. I., 
Science of Language. Vol. I., p. 293 p. .163. 
and 299. t Idem. p. 173. 

t Noted by Professor Max Muller, § Idem, p. 171, 
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into a definite shape which, under the spell of further study, 
become a compact and living science. 

It has been pointed out that the liistorian of early times camuit 
dispense with archseology. Comparative Philology also comes, 
to his aid. In the face of facts, such as the adoption by the 
Gauls of an Italian dialect, it is not scientific to assume that 
community of languages is conclusive evidence of community 
of race. In the case, however, of the Indo-Germanic nations 
the theory of their common origin rests upon more than a gram 
matiipal analysis of Aryan languages. The theory is strengthened 
by concurrent testimony from various quarters. The jurist and 
the student of mythology and of the dcvelo])iTient of religion 
support the conclusions of the philologer. It is thorefon' safe 
to regard the theory as possessing the amount of certainty which 
is ordinarily attainable in historical investigations. Accepting 
this position, historians have begun to interrogate language fer 
the purpose of discovering the degree of civilisation reached by 
the original Aryan lace before its dispersion, and by two or more 
different branches of the stock whilst still mutually conuerted 
with each other after severance from the parent stem. Tliis 
method rests upon the simple principle that language is the index 
of ideas <ind therefore the gauge of progress. Men will find word;! 
to express the ideas which are most habitual with them, and the 
fulness of a vocabulary in any particular direction depends upon 
the prominence of ideas in the same direction. A pastoral tribe 
will have many more names for the domestic animals than a settled 
manufacturing community. A jockey can astonish a person ^vlio 
has no special knowledge of horseflesh with a torrent of vocables 
each denominating some particular part of a horse. No one at 
all acquainted with the people of this country can have -vfai led | 
to observe the ’richness of the dialectic terminologies in^desig* 
nations of the various degrees of kindred both on the father^s and 
on the mother s side — a phenomenon natural to a state of society 
where the law of property is fused with the law of family rela- 
tionship. Thus, because of the correspondence between language 
and occupation and between language and mental calibre, W, 
existence of terms at any particular epoch expressing indiistriaU 
opeiations or social institutions is taken as conclusive hi stonca 
evidence of the existence at that particular epoch of the .industiies 
and social forms which the terms are used to denote. Language 
like a magic mirror retains the images of ancient civiljsatioJ) 
centuries after those civilisations have decayed or been 
Bv asserting the terms common to the different nations . 
Indo-Germanic stock, Dr. Mommsen* has shown that the priniit^ 

* Mommsen^a Ilifltory of Rome. Trcanalated by the Kev. i 

\Y. P. Dickson, pp. 16-24. 
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iiicp, Icfore it sent fortli the successive armies of coIonists’Jestined 
to found nationrilitiGs in the East and West, had attained to a con- 
siderable development in pastoral life. 

The presence in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin of words pldlologically 
identical relating to building, draught and transport, and sewing, 
testifies to a culture amongst the common ancestors of the nalious 
who spoke those languages decidedly superior to that of savage 
liunters or perpetually wandering tribes In those languages 
the names of the domestic animals, after allowing for the opera- 
tion of the laws of phonetic change, are in general the same. On 
the other hand the names of grains vary. A settled agricultural 
community certainly would have possessed a large number of 
names for grains It is therefore concluded that the life of the 
primitive Aryan race before the severance of any of the offshoots 
was not rural. If it had been, grains would have acquired their 
names before and not after the separation. The presence of cer- 
tain terms indicating certain ideas and tbcicfore certain habits is 
proof of the cxivSteiice of those habits. Tlie absence of terms of 
another class is proof of the absence of the habits to which those 
terms would correspond. Employing the same method Dr. Momm- 
sen proceeds to show from the evidence of language that the 
Grmco-Italiiii section of the Indo-Germanic family, before it 
split into two great divisions and swept out of the main continent 
of Europe into the peninsulas to found Athens and Romo, had 
advanced to a further degree of civilisation than the unseparated 
inhabitants of the original Aryan home. These conclusion.s rest 
upon the identification in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin of the words 
for cow, bird, and horse, for a house, for doors, for an axle, for a 
yoke, for clothing and the like, and upon the identification iu 
Latin and Greek of vocables indicating a higher grade of culture. 
This identification has been the work of Comparative Philology, 
Thug Comparative Pliilology has created a new kind of historical 
evidence. The method is obviously applicable to the history of 
all nations which may reasonably be believed to have a common 
origin. It will not yield dates. It will not yield picturescpie 
n^i rati ves of battles’ or romantic stories of the dynastic struggles 
ol kings. But it will approximately fix broad epochs aud will 
reveal what at those epochs was tlie state of society in those na- 
tions to whose history it is applied. Ueie, then, is another source 
from wlfich materfals may lie drawn for the re-construction of the 
Indian past* Abundant testimony is imbedded in existing lan- 
gurs. We have only to work the mine. If, for example, in 
Northern India we were to take Panj.ibi, Hindi, and Bengali, and 
,^verc to compare the vocabularies, distinguishing the words which 
'vere common to the three languages from those which were pe- 
<^nliar to any one or two, we should be able to sketch in general 
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outline and witli a high probability of truth the social condition of 
the common ancestors of the races now inhabiting the Pan jab, 
Hindustan Proper, Hihar and Bengal, before any one of those 
races had acquired for itself a distinct national character. The 
order in succession of the several immigrations could be ascertained 
by determining what words each language or dialect had in com- 
mon with the whole Indo-European family, because we might 
presume that the section of the Aryan race which was detached 
from the primitive stock when the civilisation of the primitive 
stock was least advanced was the section which was the first to 
colonke this country. The first tide of immigrants would have 
carried with it fewer of the words common to all Indo-European 
races than the tides which spread into India at subscc]ucnt periods. 
The presumption, however, as to the order of the immigrations 
could not be accepted as an historical certainty unless it were con- 
firmed by arclueological research and the political geography of 
ancient and modern times. It is clear that the same plan might 
be followed in investigating the history of the southward migra- 
tions which have peopled the Indian peninsula. 

An inquiry by the aid of Comparative Philology into thq his- 
tory of Indian nationalities is, of course, quite distinct from the 
purely philological examination of the varieties of Indian speech. 
In such ad inquiry the strata of language would be laid open 
because they contained fossil history, not in order that they might 
declare the laws of their own composition. The purpose in view 
would be not the improvement of the science of language, 
but the discovery of historical truth. The direct application of 
the comparative method to the observation of Indian phenomena 
is the application of tne comparative method to the study of 
Indian languages. That is an application of the method which 
i.s in no danger of neglect. The advancement of Comparative 
Philology by a scrutiny at once wide and close of the languagos of 
British India, more especially of the Non-Aryan languages, is an 
end to which many of the present generation of luclian students 
arc doubtless devoting their labours. Dr. Hunger has led the way 
by the publication of his Comparative Dictionary. How miicji 

remains to be done is knovvn best by those whose experience has 
taught them most thoroughly that India is a very Babel of tongues. 
To mention an instance familiar to officers on the North-West 
Frontier, the examination of Belncbi would, it may be c^ujbetured, 
throw much light on the connection between the dead and liyj^o 
languages of Persia, and upon the relation of Persian to Pailj4hl* 
Yet it is believed that there is not at the present moment in print 
a Beluch text book, a Bt^Iuch dictionary, or a Bulucb grammar. • 

In his first lecture upon the science of Language, Professor 
Muller lament>s that his subject has not more to offer to tki 
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utilitarian spirit of the age.* Were he to begin his lectures 
again he would have no need to offer an apology for any deficien- 
cies in his favourite study on the side of practical usefulness. 
The discoveries to which Comparative Philology has led 
and is leading will assuredly rank with any that have ever freed 
the human soul from the burden of delusions, or have ushered in 
newer and sounder principles bearing on social progress and the 
social order. The Science of Language is the parent of Compara- 
tive Mythology. Less directly it has given rise to juridical investi- 
gations of tlie type 6f Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law,” and to 
social investigations of the type of those which have been ^fcnclcr- 
taken by Mr. McLennan, Mr. Tylor, and Sir John Lubbock. 
Comparative Mythology will have an important practical effect, if 
it is an important practical matter to understand the growth of 
religious ideas. Comparative Jurisprudence and, if the phrase may 
be allowed, Comparative Sociology, are pregnant with instruc- 
tion to the statesman and the legislator because they hold out the 
best promise anywhere visible of an approximately sound theory of 
human progress, and thus of an approximately accurate test to 
try the suitability of executive measures, of legislative enactments, 
and of forms of Government, to national idiosyncrasies. Each of 
this family of subjects extends the methods of physical science 
severally to the examination of mythology, of law, and of the so- 
cial institutions of mankind. That is the ground of the resem- 
blance of these subjects to Comparative Philology. In consequence 
of this identity of method the whole group may be said to owe its 
origin to the transformation of philology into the science of lan- 
guage. It has been shown that the spell which produced that 
transformation was the study of Sanskrit by the Anglo-Indian 
litgrary antiejuarian. It is thus that the torch of knowledge is 
passed from hand to hand. The original fire (Joes not pale ; and 
as each fresh hand grasps the torch there bursts forth a new flame 
as bright and as lasting as tlie first. 

The word mythology, which literally means the telling of le- 
gends or talcs, is popularly used to denote the belief of a nation or 
a set of nations as to the existence and conduct of beings whoi 
nature is celestial and Immortal. It is in this sense that w^jnology 
the mythology of the Greeks, that we call that systerriifoned Here 
which set-up Zeys as the king of heaven, whiehulbarmed from 
beside *hirr», and which made Athene Mogy is not easily se- 
bis head. In this popular signification jja^ed, that a mythology is 
payable from religion. It may be f.^th in the efficacy of pray- 
a tbeogony without ethics, andg^^^ is often used so as to 

' or sacrifice, or asceticb^*^ _ 

-7^ce orUn8’*»8e.''^«'' ^ 
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imply the ideas which that definition would exclude. A col- 
lection of stories about the actions of beings who can only 
be called supernatural because the limitations to which 
they are subject differ from those which control mankind, 
beings upon whose caprice or passion there is no restraint, 
or who are at best the slaves of an inexorable necessity, has 
no more claim to the title of a religion than Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales or the Arabian Nights Entertainments have to the title of 
works on theology. But when prayers are offered up to the God 
who can grant rain to the thirsting soil, or when propitiatory sacii- 
fices ^,re made to an earth goddess, or when a devotee bclitives 
that fasting will exalt him above Vishnu, still more when the 
moral ideas of right and justice begin to be predicated of the 
gods, mythology merges in religion and becomes indistinguish- 
able from it. It is this connection between mythologies and 
religions wdiich lends to the study of mythologies its absorbing 
interest. 


Of late years a technical meaning has attached itself to the 
term mythology. It is cmployecl to indicate not a system 
of belief, but a particular form of mental error. Mythology orteu 
means the process whereby a phrase which was originally a meta- 
phor is i*n course of time mistaken for the expression of a mattm’ of 
fact ; or mbro generally, it means any exhibition of the tendency 
to give a new and a wrong explanation of the meaning of a word 
of which the original signification has been forgotten, including 
the invention of stories to account for proper names. The meta- 
phors which speak of the earth as the mother of all living things, 
and of the heaven as embracing the earth, are perfectly plain to 
us, and we are in no danger of being misled by them. But ii 
was these metaphors which brought Ouranos and Gaia into being, 
and which made Z^us the lover of Demeter. Mythology, the proS'oss 
or mental tendency, is by no means confined to the production of 
theogonies. The mistakes w^hich changed ** The Boulogne Gate' 
into “ The Bull and GateJ* and “ The Bellerophon” into “ The BiUij 


Ruffian^' are mythology,* So is the legend of St. Christojphcr 
carrying Christ across the Red Sea, a tale plainly rising out of tljf 
Viivilogy of the name of the Saint.'f’ The personification of 
betweel^ature. Freedom is mythology as much as the confusion 
appropriate Vt a bear and rikhsha a star which gave the in- 
Northern Wain.J 9f the Great Bear to the co'nstellatfion of the 
meaning of Boulogne cases something was forgotten. The 

meant * bear’ as well as forgotten that 

nothing whatever but the proper’^?® 

* F -o nF n.n iiidi vuliifil wlin ciiffcr-. 


* Max IVIiiller, Science of 
guage. Second Series, p. 530 . 


' c o f an individual who suffer- , 

i * «». 552-5.V1. 

+ ■‘"*‘*•1 Pl’*i«l.366. 
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cd mavfynloiii, and that Virtue, Nature and Freedom were notliing 
but abstract terms and not proper names at all. In each case 
mythology stept in and supplied a substitute for that which 
memory liad failed to retain. 

It sounds like tautology to say that mythologies owe their exis- 
tence to mythology. The origin, however, of theogonies and 
myths was not discovered till the Science of Language liftt'd 
the veil of mystery which shrouded them. Philology pointed to 
the mental infirmity, the “ disease of language ” which confused 
metaphor with fact. Philology also laid down the principle that 
the derivation of words was to be sought not merely in^ those 
languages in Avhich they occur, but in the roots and in the forms 
the words assume in kindred languages and in the common sources 
of families of languages. It was the application of this principle 
to the names of mythological personages, that provided the clue to 
the interpretation of the myths and folk-lore of the Aryan nations. 
Here again the progress of knowledge was owing to the labours 
of the literary antiquarians.^ The discovery of Sanskrit gave an 
impetus of exactly the same kind to the study of mythologies as 
that which it had given to the study of languages. It was seen 
that the mythologies of nations with a common descent must be ex- 
plained together. The explanation became possible because many 
terms which in Greek and Latin and other languages had hardened 
into the mere names of imaginary beings, retained in Sanskrit their 
original shape of metaphor. Professor Max Muller has put this with 
admirable clearness. “You will see,”f he observes, “that a 
“great point is gained in Comparative Mythology if we succeed in 
“ discovering the original meaning of the names of the gods. If 
“ we knew, for instance, what Athene or Here or A'pollo meant in 
“preek, we should have something firm to stand on or to start 
from, and be able to follow more securely the later development 
“ eff those names. We know, for instance, that Selene in Greek 
“ means moon, and knowing this, we at once understand the myth 
“ that she is the sister of Helios, for helios means sun ; — and 


“ if another poet calls her Euryphaessa, we are not much perplexed, 
^for eitryphaessavnesimng wide-shining, can only he another na*^ 
for the dawn. If she is represented with two horns, we aAd to 
remember the two horns of the moon ; and if sheic'eive that 
have^bqpome the mother of Erse by Zeus we J^reer of Zeus and 
“ erse meams deio, and that to call Erse th^^^ matter-of-fact lan- 
Selene was no more than if we, in oi^bnlight night. Now one 
‘‘guage, say that there is dew aftgj^^ many of the names of the gods 
great advantage in the Veda j^ot only as proper names, 

“ are still intelligible, arejiU___J : 

^'^Mtiller, Scfc'-® ^ P- ’ 

Second Series, p.r» 
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“ but likewise as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their principal 
“gods, means clearly fire; it is used in that sense ; it is the same 
“ word as the Latin ignis. Hence, we have a right to explain his 
other names, and all that is told of him, as originally meant for 
“ fire. Vayu, or Vdta means clearly ; Marut means storm ; 
“ Parjanya rain ; Savitar the sun; Ushaa, as well as its synonyms, 
Urvdsi, Ahand, Saranyd, means dawn ; Prithivi earth ; 
“ Dydvd'prithivi, heaven and earthP In Greek the name of 
the Charities or Graces does not betray their origin. But 
when we trace the word Charis to its Sanskrit equivalent, 
we fii»d that the Harits * were the horses which drew the chariot 
of Indra, and recognise in the bright companions of Himeros and 
the Muses one of the innumerable myths of the dawn. The 
Greek Zeus i* and the Latin Jupiter are no more than names 
for the king of the gods. Zeus and the first syllabic of Jupiter are 
identical with the Sanskrit Z)2/^ius, derived from the root which yields 
dyvt to learn, and sky or day. Zeus and Jupiter are the 
beaming gods, personifications of the sunlit heaven. We know the 
'JVojan Paris as the seducer of Helen. Mr. Cox I identifies him with 
the Vedic Pani who hides the bright cattle of Indra in his dismal 
caves,” — a personage in one of the myths of the alternations of day 
and nigllt. Many of the Greek myths are perfectly transparent. 
We cannot mistake the meaning of the birth of Aphrodite, the 
foam-goddess, from the ocean stained with the blood of the mutilated 
Ouranos— the morning sun rises from the sea which is reddened 
by the glow that heralds the dawn.§ Obscure myths not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the Aryan nations generally, are ex- 
plained by the method indicated. Other myths, besides those 
which are properly theogonies, are analysed by the same process. 
Folk-lore whvch has never acquired a religious significance^is 
traced to the sources whence sprang the tales of the Erinyes, of 
Hermes, and of Herakles. The conclusion is by no means that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the story of the Volsungs, and the 
JMibclung Song, the Ramtiyana of Hindustan, and the Persian 
Sh ah nameh are borrowed the one from the other, || But Compara- 
tive Mythology asserts that mythical phrases descriptive of ih(k 
^*^nomena of nature, phrases in which sensuous imagery and the 
ceptioi/i of authropomorphism were used to describe religious con- 
Aryan racd, physical facts, were the common property of the parent 
has in its own Wf/jiat each of the many dispersed descendants 
J^nderstood, modified, and developed the 


t Ma* Muller. Science 
nage. Second Series. 
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i»;inspn,rciit primitive myths. Thus it has been discovered that 
r)iie principal centre from which the Aryan mythologies have 
radiated is the cluster of metaphors which poetical imagination 
chose to express the course of the sun in heaven, the succession of 
« the seasons, and the battles of wind and storm ; although the 
forms ultimately assumed by the original myths may differ as 
much as the talc of the death of Achillcus from the tale of the 
death of Baldar, or as tlie (|uost of the Golden Fleece from the 
legend of the Holy Grail. We may leave tlie great subject 
of Comparative Mythology with the remaik that it has 
two points of contact with the observation of Indian pL*%no- 
rnena. In the lirst place, the study of Sanskrit gave to the 
subject its present form. In the second place, the religious litera- 
ture of India, including the comparatively recent modifications of 
the early Vedic faith, is perhaps the most rich and promising soil 
iu which comparative mythologists could labour. 

The passage from the unscientific to the .scientific treatment of 
any subject is beset by peculiar intellectual dangers. Pitfalls of 
ambiguity waylay us at every stop. Words alternately retain and 
discard their vague and popular and their restricted and technical 
significations. Until we have so far advanced as to have reached 
a fixed scientific terminology, wc can only make sure of progress by 
frequent pauses to examine the ground on which wc stdnd. It 
may be a question whether the discoveries of Comparative Juiis- 
prudcncc are as yet sufficiently full and sufficiently certain to en- 
title it to the name of a .science. At all events it involves tlie 
iipplication of the methods of science to the phenomena of law. 
The theory of legal history, of the origin and development (d legal 
ideas, has just emerged from the profound darkne.ss which had 
Itocn engendered by unscientific habits of thought. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the mists of ambiguity still cliyg to both words 
in the plirase Comparative Jurisprudence. Perhaps enough has 
I'ccu said upon the sense in which the term Comparative is used 
in this article. It implies an exhaustive comparLsoii, so far as that 
‘ IS possible ; first, for the purpose of classification, and .secondly, for 
the purpose of discovcViug the laws of growth and structure. The 
worn Comparative is thus used in a signification more restricted 
dian that in which it is popularly employed. On the other hand, by 
Jurisprudence, something more is niei^fit than is included in the 
Ipchnical .tewn of or^ school of juri.sts. Juri.sprudence, in the well- 
Jiiiown phrase' of Austin, is the Philosopliy of Positive Law. Com- 
!)nrati\^ Jurisprudence deals with much that Austin and his 
fullo\^ers would call positive morality. In evt'vy society some pio- 
^fision must be made for the distribution of piopcrty, for the re pres- 
of crime, and for the definition of the private and puldic con- 
^Mions of individuals. It by no means follows that the provision 
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tnkfts tbc form of precisely determined rules and principles. Tin* 
more primitive the society, the higher is the pjobability that the 
customary observances, to which it is rather an undue contraction 
of language to refuse the name of laws, will be yoguo and shifting. 
Principles which have never bc/Tn reduced to ^^riting, which have i 
never l)een codified, which have never been formally announced by 
authority, which arc guarded by no definite sanction, which may bo 
Die mere opinions or sentiments of the mnjority of bodies ol 
men, arc the laws of early civilisation. Such principles arc the 
subject matter of Comparative Jurisprudence cipially witli the 
shayply defined rules established and enforced hy political superiors 
in the maturity (}f social life. Comparative Jurisprudence 
aims at the formation by wide and careful induction of an 
approximately sound theory of the progress of jural ideas, and of 
the legal institutions which are the outcome of jural ideas, from 
primitive to modern times. 

CompJirative Jurisprudence, thus understood, forms a part of 
a wider study which it is proposed to cjill Comparative Sociology, 
Sociology has been termed by John Stuait Mill a convenient 
barbarism.'^' The thing itself is as new as the application of sciem 
tific luethod.s t > flie history of society and of the hunmn mind. 
A ncw'term is therefore nece.s.sary. Sociology is eucundjeied with 
precisely^ the same ambiguity a.s jiirisprutlonce. Sociology may 
moan the theory of society as it ought to be, just as jurispiudcncc 
sometimes means the theory of laws which ought to be imposed ; 
or it may mean the theory of the progress of society as it lias 
liecn, and the explanation of social forms wliich actually exist. 
It is in the latter sense that the word is used here. Sociologicid 
inquiry ob\ionsly includes impiiry into laws, and into the customs 
which in early societies arc the substitute for laws strictly so 
called. It also includes much more. Language, mythology, 
religion, art, morals, politics, halnts of life, all fall within its 
scope. The distinguishing mark of Comparative Sociology i>^ 
that its investigations are made by the method wliicli has liocn 
illustrated from Comparative Mythology and the science of lau- 
guage. 

The end, then, of Comparative Sociology is the theory of social 
progre.ss. Unquestionably, the comparative method must be the ' 
liasis of the future philosophy of the origin and development ot 
society. At the first touch of the historical method, the .figments 
of T/ic Social Contract and The Law of Nature melted into con- , 
genial air. The comparative method is not identical with the 
historical method, f but soon after the application of the conr 


* Mill, Sv.^teru of Lo^nc.. vol ji.,p. f See Maine, Village Coniinunl 
48 f. ties in the East and West, p. (>. 
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parative method to any given subject, the comparative method and 
1)10 historical iiiothod seem to coincide. Tlic reason of tljis is 
that in tlio (lopartrneiits of knowledge which hav^e hitherto been 
treated by the comparative method, the lawof development prevails. 
The historical method traces tlie .successive stages in tlie growth 
of particular nations, or arts, or ideas. Wherever the Comparative 
iiicthotl has been applied, succe.s.sivo stages of growth liave been 
revealed by it. Nowhere does this efiect of the comparative 
method appear more strikingly than in tlio light which the mor- 
phological classification of languages threw upon the history of 
language in general. The historical methoil destroyed the old 
theories of the origin of .society and law by bringing them 
to the test of the ascertained facts of the past. The comparative 
method rnu.st re-construct, with materials drawn alike from the 
p;i',t and the present, a new oditioo in place of the cloudy struc- 
ture which tlie historical mctliod has swept away. The limits 
(if the two methods arc not the same. The characteristic of 
liistory is that its aim is narrowed to a single set of obj(mt.s. Ilis- 
tmy is concerned with a given set of facts of a given description 
\\liich occurred within a given time. These facts it must state 
according to the best evidence that can be obtained, and These 
lucts it must explain atmording to the mo.st approved principles of 
ji^ychology and social pliilo.sophy. The characteristic of social 
}ihiiosopliy, using ilm term in the sense of the theory of social pro- 
'^t’oss, is that it i.s co-extensive with the whole field of .social facts 
■iiid with the whole duration of human .society. >Social philo.sophy 
'lues not ask what were the events in the life of a particular nation, 

('I what was the rise, progres.s, and decay of a particular institu- 
tiiiij or a,rt or belief. It asks what aie the successive periods in the 
'i^'vijU^^nicnt of the human race as a whole. Histony provides social 
]'tiilo.s(jphy with a part of the evidence upon which its gencruli.sa- 
tioiis may be founded. Social philosophy provides liistory with a 
f'lit of the explanation of the facts which hi.story details. The com- 
Kualivc method has become the motbod of .social philo.sophy, as the 
i^istoiical method is the method of history. It is true that wo can- 
■tot expect the comparative metliod to yield such clear and certain 
'^^‘Siilis in the ticlds of jnral and .social inquiry as it has produced 
the study of languago.s and of myth.s. Not only are the 
t^licmomciicj of hunfaii society mucli imm-c complex than the 
pjiciiomena of language, hut, as Sir Henry Maine has oUserved,^ 
are also much more at the mercy of individual volition. 

Ifi the ‘present state of our knowledge wo cannot venture to hope 
^^'nnore than an approximation to truth in the explanation -of 
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ancient and modem aspects of humanity. Just as a comjJote 
history of mankind, if its every chapter were to be rendered pci- 
fectly intelligible, would pre-suppose a complete social philo.sophy, 
so a complete social philosophy, could such be framed, would 
pre-suppose a complete account of the past and present of the 
world. 

Tn the present age when the intellectual atmosphere is charged 
Avith physical science, and when flashes of nevv light, awakened 
by the methods cf ])hysical science, are bursting upon us from 
ever j quarter, the extension of those methods to the examination 
of human institutions and of the history of ideas was only a 
question of time. It cannot be .said that this extension of mctljod 
would not have taken place if Sanskrit had not been discovered. 
But there can be no doubt that the discovery of Sanskrit greatly 
accelerated the movement of the currents of speculation on society 
towards the direction in which they now flow. The discovery 
of Sanskrit, by leading to the discovery of the comnion origin of 
the Aryan nations, shifted all the land-marks of ancient history, 
and compelled historians to map out the past anew. Tliis neces' 
sity arose just as the conditious of tlio mental climate of Europe 
had maguifiod the importance of accurate investigations into 
fact. The conse([ueuce was a greet improvement in the moiKs 
of historical research. Tlio past was called up from the deail 
to testify to the falsity of theories which had not quite perished. 
The actual facts of early society were compared with the system-^ 
of Locke and Rousseau ; and the testimony which the historical 
method adduced cut away the last vestige of faith in tlic old 
ideas. The need, however, was felt for something to fill the gap 
which had been opened in social llicory. As in the old German 
legend, the spear which had made the wound was the iustrufjcnt 
which could heal it. The comparative method by its application 
to so much of the history of the liumaii mind as is included in 
the history of language, had rendered inevitable the re-construc- 
tion of ancient liistory and the destruction of all theories of 
society which did not ultimately rest on fadts. It was seen that 
llie comparative method would yield theories which rested upon 
that foundation. The light wliich suddenly emanated from phi- ^ 
lology when philology became a science, dispelled the past dark- 
ness and displayed the path of the future. That philology became 
a science is due, as it has been said, to tlie discovery of Sanskrit.^ 
Had not the first Anglo-Indian students devoted their leisure 
to Sanskrit literature, the rise of comparative philology, of Jom- 
par^tive jurisprudence, and of comparative sociology, 

Lave been delayed for many years. 

It Avould be impossible in this sketch to give any adecpiate 
account of the large generalisations which comparative jurispru- 
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deuce and tlie observation of early and .savt>£(e ooinnumities have 
submitted to the modern reader. {Still less can any attempt 
be made to estimate tbo value of juopositious wliicb have ])een 
tentatively advanced as laws of legal and social growth. The 
most that can be done is to mention very briefly some of the more 
celebrated assertioms of wbicli the original ground must again 
and again be examined by tlie futuie students of society, untd 
those a.s.sertions have either been modified by the progress of 
induction or placed altogether be 5 mnd dispute. 

The greater part of Sir Henry Maine’s work on Ancient.^ Law 
deals with periods in legal hi.story sub.sequont to tlie formation 
of the famijy. He does not inquire liow the relationships of 
father and son, of husband and wife, of master and slave, came to 
lie recognised. 'J’he lines which he <juot(‘.s from the 0»ly.sscy as 
illustrative of the earliest .state of maidcind jirc-suppose mai- 
liage, as we understand it, because they speak of wives and 
children as .specially connected with one man.* 'J'hc department 
of study which has been called comparative sociology, penetrates 
farther back into the history of the race. Sir Jolm Lubbock 
has collected a large amount of evidence as to the practices of 
savage nations, and lie cxprcs.ses his conclusions by saying that 
I he natural progress of ideas of relationships is ; “ first, Hiat a cliild 
“ is related to liis tribe generally ; secondly, to liis mother and 

not to his fatiier ; thirdly, to his father and not to his mother ; 
“ lastly, and lastly only, that he is related to both.”f Sir Henry 
Maine takes the .social group of wliich the type is the Roman family 
united under tlie power of the father as the starting point of hi.s 
observations. He expressly says tliat to the (|U(‘.stion — what are 
the motives which originally prompted men to hold together in the 
faihily union ? Jurisprudence, unassisted by otlier sciences, is 
not competent to give a reply.} The reply recently suggested is 
that marriage owes its origin to the disposition to permit to in- 
dividuals the exclusive enjoyment of what they had won in war. 
Differing from Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubbock believes that 
exogamy or the custom of always marrying out of the tribe arose 
Irom marriage by capture, and “ that capture and capture alone 
‘‘ could give a man tlie right to monopolise a woman to tlie ex- 
“ elusion of his follow clansmen ; and that hence, even after all ne- 
“ ce.ssiiy ’for actflal capture had long ceased, the symbol remained ; 
“ capture fiaving by long habit come to be received as a neces- 
“smy preliminary to marriagc.§” However repulsive the view 

* To'iaiv h' oin Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 124. 

V0o/)oi ou7b Ocfu&Tc^' t The Origin of Civili.^iatioli p. 130, 

• • . Obfumcvti <Vff<TTov. j Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 270. 

TTaiitov 7 ) 6 ’ uKo^wu QvV «AA?yAa>i/ § Lubbock. Origin of Civilisation, 

"\(^lov(T(r, pp. 83-84, 
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may appear to ns tliat iu tlio earliest forms of social unioo mar- 
ria<;G was unknown, and that the tie was first macie hy violence 
and against tlie will of the woman, it is obviously most ini- 
})ortant to know wlicthcr that view is correct. This is one 
of the innumerable questions in which great service may 
bo done to the advancement of knowledge by applying to 
the results of European thought the tost of rndian experi- 
ence, Wliat is needed is evidence collected by persons able to 
estimate its value and to understand the kind of evidence 
rcquire(h — evidence such as the Aryan and Non-Aiyan races of 
British India will supply in abundance. One class of facts would 
prove exceptionally useful. It has been remarked that the com- 
parative method has always led to the recognition of hiws of 
development. The comparative method has pointed to the pre- 
tscnce, in communities wliich are in some degree advanced, of those 
phenomena which have been aptly termed “ Survivals.” Institu- 
tions outlast their purposes. But institutions were not founded 
without reasons which seemed sufficient to those whose conscious or 
unconscious ’action established them. As sociely grows and its 
character changes, the grounds of many of its niles and customs 
sliiftand finally siidc by the force of the changes themselves. The 
old principles and practices arc either totally abandoned, or en- 
dure still bearing traces of their origin plainly perceptible through 
modified forms, or are maintained for reasons which are perfectly 
new, and which arc the results of new social needs. We do not 
now consider that mutilation of the head and face adds to personal 
attractiveness, or that masculine charms are enhanced by tattooing 
the body. Yet, European ladies pierce their ears, and the Tich- 
borne case shows that the practice of tattooing is not wholly obso- 
lete even amongst English gentlemen. The mock resistance 
the bride which is bommon to so many nations, and the widely 
spread custom forbidding the relatives of the bride to speak to tbb 
relatives of the bridegroom, and the relatives of the bridegroom 
to speak to the relatives of the bride, arc traces of a time Avhen 
mairiage by capture was a stern reality.* In their funeral cere- 
monies the Chinese burn paper images in lionour of the dead The • 
Homans used to throw dolls into the Tiber asa substitutenor human 
sacrifices. Each of those observances is a survival, indicating the 
former prevalence of cruelties like those of Dahomey^ and o( itjimo- 
lations analogous to Suttee. The value of survivals is that they 
are the best proof obtainable that the society iu wliicb they occijr 
has passed through the phases with which the institutions repre-* 
seated by the survivals were associated before the atrophy produced 
by progress had set in. Like the rudimentary organs in animal 
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nature, survivals point back to a time when that which has 
withered by disuse was animated with energy and purpose ; al- 
though the purpose may have implied lower habits of life. No 
more useful contribution could be made to the literature of com- 
parative sociology than an account of Indian survivals. 

The earlier chapters of “ Ancient Law enunciate a theory of the 
development of law from an epoch later than that which is char- 
acterised by the “ insulated groups held together by obedience to 
the parent.'’"^ “ Themistes ” arc judicial decisions, isolated 
judgments dictated to the judges in each separate case by di- 
vine inspiiation.f As “ Themistes ” are pronounced by a so\«rcign, 
families, it is said, must not only have been formed before tlie 
period of “ Themistes' but also have been united in some 
crude political organisation.^; In the '2 hemlstes " Sir Henry 
Alainc secs the germ of the law of advanced communitics.jij The 
progress is through the gradual accretion of a body of customary 
law, II to the publication of that law in primitive codes^[ of which 
the best known example is the Twelve Tables of Koine. Then 
iollow the inearis by which, in progressive societies, the old law 
is brought into harmony with new social recpiirements as they 
continually arise. These are legal fictions, ei^uity, and legis- 
lation.** Legal fictions are assumptions which conceal or affect 
to conceal “ the fact that a rule of law has undergone 
.alteration, its letter remaining unchanged, its operation 
being modilied.” The examples given are English Case Law, and 
the Koman Responsa Prudentum. Equity and Legislation are 
distinguished from legal fictions by the circumstance that the 
interference with the law is open and avowed, being the result 
of the conscious application to states of fact of moral principles 
which are regarded as superior to those underlying the old law, 
or^’lf direct legislative enactment. A clear and succinct theory 
of this kind gives to the inquirer a tangible object to examine. 
It opens to the Anglo-Indian two distinct paths of investigation. 
There is much evidence of the existence amongst the Non- Aryan 
races of India of forms of Communal marriage, and therefore of 
a state of society antecedent* to the formation of families. One 
problem is, what are the aspects which the customary observances 
supplying the place of laws assume in societies of this exceedingly 
primitive description? The other problem is, do the histories 
of Hindu* and M* * § uhammadaa law support a generalisation which 
has been framed, not, indeed, entirely but principally, from the 
factsiof the past of Europe? These questions are mentioned not 

* M.-vine, Ancient Law, p. 125. II p. 12. 

t fbivl.y p. 4, et seq. ^ Ibid. P. 14. 
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as exIiaiislinjY (he sugcrcstions which tho theory ofTors, but as 
examples of a class of pioblerns with which Iiidian observatiou 
should deal. 

Amongst the many profound remarks of Sir Henry Maine none 
seems more likely to ri‘sist tlie attacks of criticism and none 
lias obtained a speedier popular acceptance than the formula 
that pr(»gicsii lias been a movement from status to contract. 
Status means the personal conditions which are derived from 
the family union. Tlie man who inherits from his forefathers 
the wliole of his legal clothing of rights and duties, who 
finds niche in the legal relations of life ready for him which he is 
only to occupy, is under Status. In so far as rights and duties are 
acquired and imposed not by birth but by the voluntary effort and 
consent of individuals, Status has given way to Contract. Status 
fixed the legal position of tlie Female under Tutelage, and of the Sou 
and tho slave under the power of the father of tho family. Con- 
tract fixes the legal position of the woman who disposes of her own 
hand in marriage, of the child of full age who can sue and be sued 
by bis father, and of tho workman who possesses a rc'cognised right 
to strike. The great interest to Indian administrators of this law 
of final development is that if the law of persons and the law of 
liberty ai'e not really distinguishable in archaic societies a new 
stimulus is given to reflectiou upon Indian proprietary right. 
Before Hritish rule, was that which the introduction of modern 
juristical conceptions has stamped with the name of property in 
land a mere personal right to a certain (plan tity of produce, a mere 
personal right to support based in family relationship or tribal 
subordination ? Or did rights of cultivation sometimes wear that 
shape, and somoti rues appear in forms analogous to those rights 
over the soil iii Ti*utonic Europe which the contact of Roman Law 
metamorpho.sed into feudalism ? In what Indian societies, and«^Lt 
what point in their' development, did the conception of a distinct 
proprietary right to a definite portion of the eartli^s surface, 
whether vested in village communities, in families, or in individuals, 
take the place of a personal right to maintenance as against the 
father of the family or the head of the tribe ? The analogies 
between the village communities of the East and West have bceil 
dwelt upon by Sir Henry Maine in his last work. But it is < 
obvious that village communities do not exist “ by nature. 
Even in India the village community is not tha ultira9.t^ social 
fact. Many stages of growth must have occurred 'before the 
formation of so complex a group as the ordinary Indian viHp.ge. 
Although legal inquiry may perhaps be satisfied to begin wHh 
the village community, social inquiry demands to know bow the 
village commuuily arose. Evidence calculated to throw light ' 
upon this point should be collected by all those who have the 
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oppurlijiilty, more ospncially by otHt'oix wbos^o dutv rails them to 
ilio ))oi'(lors of the einpin; or to hills peopled l)y wild and bar- 
barous tribes. 

It is not often thiit a course which is einiueutly desirable in the 
interests of science is seen at first sight to coincide with a course 
which promises extrication from immediate practical difficulties. 
Allusion has been made to the Panjdl> Laws Act, and to the Oudh 
Laws Bill now before the Legislative Council. It is not easy to 
understand liow' the provisions witli regard to customary law ^Yiil 
lie (dfcctively ailministcred unless means arc taken to provide the 
Courts with writt('n records of custom. No one wdio has Inn?’* any 
('xperience at all (jf the vagueness of Indiati judicial I'vidence can 
di)ubt for a nionient that if the rule of cuslom has to be proved 
ill every suit wliich falls under the sections ladating to custom, tlie 
lendiiicv of the lliinluand Muhanima,d<in law to sup|>Iant local 
custom, the very tendency, in fact, which the sections aie designed 
to countoiact, will scaicely receive a check. In England there is 
a body of Case LawMvhich (hdines (‘Uht«)in and the* legal proof of 
custom with sutlicieiit accuracy. In India custom has received 
no .such definidon. And if we re<)uire the same proof (tf custom 
III the courts of the Panjab and Oudh as w'ould be required by the 
(amrts at Westminster, so much of eac.li Act as relates tp custom 
will practically remain a. dead h'tter. Wo shall have proclaimed 
to the Sikhs and the P<\thans and the Beluchjs that we arc about 
to grant them their own custonnuy lawss, and we shall go on ad- 
ininistcring tlui elaborate .system of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
jurist.s. 

Much .sirc.s.s has very properly been laid upon the importance of 
icscuing (list I ict and settlement recoids from do.struction, and of 
int^^'rpreting their technicalities in such a way as to render the 
facts they contain available for the iuformatid^i of the general 
puhfic. Thore are few ta.sks more useful than the examination of 
thc.se documents, and the eompendiou.s statement of their results. 
But the.se documents are, in the legal phrase, no more than .second- 
ary evidence of the . 4(3010 1 state of India, and, like all historical 
efidcnce, they cannot be expanded at ph^asurc. If we really want 
to know what the customs and ideas of the people arc, the best and 
the simplest plan is to go and ask the people themselves. In 
recent Paijjab scUlements it has been the practice to compile 
y^tatements (Tf tribal and local custom called in the vernacular 
These statements of tribal and local cu.stom originat- 
ed hi the Village Administration Paper, — an account of the tenure.s, 
mutual rights and duties, and customary observances of the village 
proprietors and the village servants, which was drawn up for each 
village separately at the first .settlement of land. KSubsequeut- 
ly it \yas .seen that customs were in some casc.s coextensivo 
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uitli tlio tribe, and in otlior eases coextensive Avitb looalilit's 
ot’ considciablo size, and that thus lar^e hodii'S of custom 
prevailint^ in wide circles iniglit ho Kcordcnl at a sinj^lv,* 
.^troke. Accordingly local and (ribal records have been nn'uh^ in , 
some districts, where the village adiniuisf ration paper contaii.s 
no more than the matters wliicli relate exclusively to the consti- 
tution uf the vdlage as such, and (lie exceptions, if any, to tin* 
general custom of the locality or trilxv 'J'he main object of tbe.so 
compilations has lieen tlio collection inwiiting of ruial usages 
aflc(^ing land. It is obvious that the customs wliicb liavc acipiii- 
ed tne force of law umh}!* the Panj ib Pans Act might he compil<'(i 
in a precisely similar way. A series of <piesti(»ns might ho comjins 
ed calculated to elicit (exhaustive answers ou all th(3 subjects mcm 
tioned in the sectioe of tlic Act wliicb lias n'cognised I lie cusioni' 
of the (Country as law. 'J'liese (piestions might lie put to the lioad- 
meii of ti ib('s ;iiid vdlages in public asseinbl) tbroiigbout the whole 
]>ro\ince, t.ahing every disliict in suc'ces^ioii. The aiisweis might 
1)0 received by a responsible ollic(‘r, and to the leconl thus frame(l 
the force of a .settlement record miglit be communicated ; that i^ 
to say, tli(3 (a)urt.s would presume the statement of custom 
contnim'd in the K'Cord to be tim^, and the bunhiii of pioof would 
be on tliAso wlio impugned it. There Would tlum bo no danger ()t 
the iiitrodnction of a rule of Hindu or Muhammadan law. It is 
])robablo that tin' leconlcil statimicnt of custom ivould scarce!) 
ever be contested. Wliatevc'r may be tbouglit of the n(}co.ssily of 
the scheme proposc^d from tlic point of view' of the exigi'iicies of 
administration, then; can he no (piestion but that a full record ol 
J*anjab custom w'ould be of iiicstimabhi value to the student oi 
primitivt' juridical ideas. 

Of course the Indian phenomena to wdiich this article refers 
are not the jiliysieal plicnomeiia of tlie Indian continent,, but 
the phenomena of Indian society. Justice will no doubt bo done 
to botany, geology, and kindred sciences in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer which is now under preparation. The Imperial Gazetteer will 
also deal wdth statistic.s. do those who feel any sympathy wjli 
the native sarcasm which gives to A ngo-Indian rule the name oi 
the Reign of Statistics — Nabsh<i ha raj — the observation made by * 
Or. Hunter^ tliat statistics form an indispcn.sablo complement of 
civili.sation may secern a dispntalde proposifciofi, if jKo'kind of 
civilisation meant bo that which We can introduce into India. To. 
collect Indian .stati.stics is no doubt one method of obs<yrying 
Indian phenomena. Hut the sort of observation ^Yhich is of luost 
use to the student of human development is. concerned rathci, 
with the nature than with tlic number of the facts observed. It i'’ 

* Auual.i of Uiir.il Boiig.il, p. 2(jO, 
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fai more important, for example a clue t«) tin- iiiii.'rprctat ion of (lie 
soeial standiiii.' of ilimlu*^, that \v<* .should know the con- 
ditions of manian^e amongst them ;uid tln3 ideas \\hieh are 
associated with the tie, tlian tliat we should h.ave mori' or lo.S'^ 
accurate infoimation as to the mnnher of mairiages wliich take, 
place in a given district witliin a given tinu'. Tln^ im- 
portance of satistics in tlndr most direct and obvious Ixs-uing 
upon practical administration is in no dang(‘r of being undenati'd. 
Tile proportion of nndc to female births in particular places 
is of the utmost consequence in connection with the snppicssion 
of infanticide, "'diere is no other method of testing new Tnf*3t.suies 
di'signed to ciieck particular ofhmces llian to collect :uid compnio 
the numlxir of ofleuces and convietien.s suhsctpiont to rho amend- 
ment of the case with tlie number under tin; law before the amem!- 
ment was made The increasing picssure ot po])ulatioii on tin; soil, < 
and the degree in wiiicli irrigation woiks or the intnxluction ot 
iii'W iiidnsti'ies may be brought to lelieve th.il [a’essure, e;in only 
be csdinabal by iiumeiical statements, 'j’hese considerations ai*; 
so obvious that it is ncedle.ss to dwell upon them.. It is siillicient 
to remark that, to the jurist and to the student of social progre.ss, 
proofs of the piovaleiice of ciimes of a, cml. 111 ( lass or of tin) ex- 
cc'ss of on * sort of (.iccnpation over another, are chieil^ valuable, 
ill so far as they liirow light upon tlie whole social condition ot tlie 
people. The .staiesmnn wishes to know' what i.s ‘he eltect of his poll 
cy and he turns to statistics ior his evidence ; not b(aMuso siati.^tiCo 
are unimpeachable, but becaus*,* tlic'y are the In-st evidence' In' i,an 
ohtain. The student of .social progress inquires what crimes and what 
eccupations are most prevalent, nut betou' or altoi a particular 
('Tiactnienb, blit amongst people of a given social type. Slalisiie,'. 
anijply him with a partial answer. Jhit unless ho is able to eonneet 
flic facts which .are supplied by statistic^ with tl1e known ide.'is and 
othc^’ know M liabits of the pi'oph', slatistie.s are ior lnm compaia- 
lively unfruitful. It is not snllicieiit hu him to know that amon.;;.i 
the agricultural communities ot India the nio.st usual lorm ot pio- 
prietary right is joiiat-ownership, and licit cattic-theft .ind hoiisi!- 
hfbakiug are the most freipient offeuces against property He 
niiist be able to explaan why laud should be bold in common, and 
liow' it liappcus tliat Indian thieves are .sjiecially prone to drive oft 
tlicir ncigUbour’.s KUttle, and to dig tlirougli ilnar neighbour’s w.dls. 
There i.s, h'owever, one function ol statistics whicli the Indian 
' pro, S.S, can never stamp with too much emphasis, d’he reign ot 
fitat^stics miglit also be c:dled tlie reign ol pohlical (.'coiiomy. Hot 
statistics are to politi(;al economy what consiitutioiis m*c to 
*licreditary kings. Tolitical economy is apt to b('Com(3 a mo.>>t 
•nischievous tyrant, unless the limits of its [>oW('r are known 
it nd acted on. It cannot be lepeated bjo ulum tliat the dc- 
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(lurtions of polilical economy, so tar as ilioy rest on moral 
and psychoh\i,Mcal principles, not on pliysical facts, are based 
upon hypolliescs which are not stiictly true oven of the mercan- 
tile countries of Knropo, and winch are very far indeed from 
the truth in a land so much under the sway of custom as the ’ 
Biilisli empire in the East. It is not true, it is very far from 
the trutli, that the landlords and tenants of India, are guided m 
the pursuit of wealtli solely hy an enliglitcncd view of their self- 
interest. It is not true, it is very far fiom the truth, that Indian 
artisans whose hereditary employments fail them will turn their 
liainfe to Lrades yielding an e<pial or siipenor r('tnrn. The doctriiu' 
ol '' La'iisscz fairt''' \\\\\\; h(‘ an admiralile (l(»ctiine in countries 
whore industry and enterpi iso are strong, capital abundant, and 
inti'lligence widely ditliised. But we cannot afford to act upon 
the doctrine of “ /a /./ s.sy:: / oo' re in India. We must continually 
he on our guaid to t<‘st the theoiems of politi(’al economy hy an 
appeal to actual tacts Statistics provide the instiiunent 1)3^ which 
to tm'asurc the amount of truth which those theorems contain when 
a])pli(Hi to Indian society. 

The evils which have resulted from the juxta-position of a, 
highly ^‘iviliscd p(M)ple with the primitive; laces of this country 
alfoula furtile theme to those who are moie pioinpt to ho indignant 
at wrong than able to viiwv with jtistiee tin' inevitahh; dilliculties 
ot Indian Government, d'ho LJritisli rnh'. it i.-Tadmitted, has (;xlir- 
pated thugs, aholislied suttee, dimiiiislied infanticide, r('[)rcssed hii- 
gsandnge, and put an end to the wars of Indian potentates. IJut, it 
is uigcd, the life of the people is neither happier nor better than 
it was in the old days. For tin; exactions of nativi' rulers wc have 
substituted a syst(;matic taxation, of which the imudeuce is moie 
severely felt, partly because; the economical principles of laxatj^iu 
are far le.ss iutellighhlo to the native mind thM,n the ai'hitrary ti-Mt 
of a despot, and partly liecaiiNe; rehellion, the last n souree of des- 
perate men, i,s known hy sad experiemco to he hopc'h'ss. If w’^*’ 
liave extinguished the crimes of a tuihnlenl society, wa; are; also 
f‘xt inguishing its virtu(;s, and are aiming tin' cunning and the; 
un.sciupuleiiis w'ilh the might tliat helonged to tin; brave and tliT* 
strong. We have gloried in “ breaking elow n the harriers of castt' 
and creed ; ’'and in elcclaring, ae*coiduig to the most afiprovod prin- 
ciples e)f jnrisprnelence, that in the ewei of the' law all , men an; 
cepial, and, according to the most approve*d piinclples'of peilltical 
ccemomy, that all men must (;ejuallv lx; ledl, to take car»‘ of tUein- 
sclves. But we have laih'd to peire'ive* e>r have foigotte'U tflat, 
native^ molality has iicitlier hee'U largedy affecle'd liy comnie'icc; 
nor sui)j«;cteel to the inlliu'iice-s ed Roma.n law and Ghiistia,u tleen 
tiine. Native moiality, if we e\e<‘pt tln-P of ihe> more re-spectahh; 
mere’hants wlio have leaint in liade the p<‘ciniiar\' \alm' ot goo<h 
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failli, is at its best coextensive with tlio fatnily or the tribe, 
not with mankind at ]arg(\ In primitive socicjties rol)l)i'ry is 
not (listingnislK'd from h'gitimate waiTanj ; and wo ari^ iiuK'od 
dohided if we suppose tliat becausedncoityispmnsliahlonnder 
the Indian Penal Cod(i a stranger has ceased to be regarded as 
an enemy wljom any one may righteously plunder by cheating 
ii' 1)0 dare not plund(*r him in arms. Our eager encouragement 
of the growth of individual right and our contempt for caste 
distinctions arc surely undermining the only kind of morality 
that the people possess, and for the foumlations we remove ^Ye 
have absolutely nothing to substitute that could bo accepiU'd by 
the natives. The people may have been rescued from the tender 
mercies of hereditary tyrants, but they have been delivered over 
to the tender mercies of perjured usurers and corrupt subordinate 
oliiciuls. The Village Commimities arc breaking up. In these 
peaceful times, loyalty to tlio caste, to the clan, to the family, 
lias become supcrtluous. Any peasant can bring a suit against 
bis brother or prefer a false cliarge against the head of his 
tribe. The peopde nro rapidly learning the lesson which law 
teaches, to treat all men alike ; and this moans that men arc 
beginning to cheat their fiilhors and sons and brelhreu of the 
clan, with as little compunction as would have ])ecu fi.dt in old 
tinics for the pillage of a passing caravan or the sack of a dis- 
tant homestead. We may have relniilt a shattered empire. 
Put the superstructure is crushing the society ou which it rests. 

However extravagant many of these charges may appear, 
it is impossil)le not to own th.at in some of them there is a certain 
suhstratum of triUh. Easy as it would bo to take up a brief 
for defence or extenuation on each count of the indictment, 
thj'jt task would 1)0 lieyond the present purpose, Whother our 
Mile has bitberto been beneficial to the people, or has merely 
introduced a* new order of evils in place of the old order of evils 
which it has swept away, history alone can deei<le. Fur the future 
there is good hope. Our knowledge of the Indian rac('s is hecuming 
biller, clearer, and more systematic. Above all, the increase of 
jfttention to the philosophy of pa,st progress is teaching us to realise 
distinctly the depth of the gulf wliicli severs piimitive from 
niodern ideas. The danger of supposing our own institutions 
and our, o>vn hypothetical deductions to he of universal application, 
and of misiYitcrpreting the iiistitulions of the country, is diminish- 
ing .day l)y day. Considering the large advance in schmee which 
is *(1110 to Indian studies, the most despondent and the most 
indignant champions uf impracticable ideals may surely look 
back upon the past of Mritisli India with as miicb pride as 
I’egret. Whatever ho the view taken of the etTect of Fnglish (lovoru- 
tnent upon the happiness ofj people, there is one conception of 
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the sij^nificixncc of Indian conquest which ca?inot fall (o l)rin;^^ 
consolation to those wlio at heart desire the seivice of Im- 
maiiity. It may he that the Hindu or Miisalniaii who lus 
acquired a smattering of Knglish literature or a smattrahig of 
Anglo-Indian Law is no better and no wiscii* than his forofatlu rs. 
It may he that the countryman whose liolds are never safe from the 
machinations of the village banker, is no happier than his ances- 
tors who any day might see from the village tower of u’fiige their 
liarvest swept off by a raid. We may not have added an "incli to 
the moral stature of our Aryan brother,” or lighti.med hi ])ind(>n 
by tliC weight of a straw. But this is hey.)iHl (pirstion, — that all 
thorough investigation by rigorously .scieniitic imdlKul^ in Langu- 
age, in Mythology, in Juridical IJistory, and in Social Philn.so|,]iy 
will yield good fiuit in due lime. To discover, analyse, and e.xplain 
Indian phenomena is to enlarge human expeiicnee, and to eon- 
tribute with certainty to the a.dvanee ot human dew l()[)mcnt by 
the sure improvement of its tlieory. 

The general conclusion isplain. It is tliat the inve,s|.igMtion of 
Indian phenomena should he condueJed, as it now is being CDudiudod, 
on those principles which regulate impiiiy into eveiy (h'partmeni 
of merely human knowledge. It is not sngg('st('d tliat no knowL dge 
is attainable except such as can emerge scatht'less from tlie tests o( 
that logic wliich the histmy of the inductive scieiices has elabo- 
rated. That (piest.ion is very far boyoi.d tlie present scope. It 
is maintained that if wm would umlerstand the facts of the 
society which it is our fate to disintegrate aij<l which it is onr duty 
to reconstruct, we must set about our task armed with those 
methods of observation and rcasotiing whieli have already [iim- 
duced such great results in Philology, Mythology, and J inispni • 
dcncc. The extreme complexity of the facts before us, and -tjie 
necessity that these facts should be examincsl with a full con- 
sciousness of their connection with similar facts in the past find 
present of Europe and of other parts of the world, are the great 
diQiciilties in onr way. Yet \ve can have contidmee in tin' 
Comparative Method, and can believe tliat no* truthful analysis nt 
customs Avhich actually obtain, and of idisis whieli form lift 
mental stock of tlie people we govern, can fail to l)e of sm viei' to 
those whoso experience and information is other than our own al 
thongli directed to the same end. In this faith ^^*e should patii'iitly 
vivisect tlie society that lives and moves licfore us, eobeientiously 
recording wliat we sec with our own eyes, and hear with om*owii 
cars, in the ciTtainty that such labours will supply kn()wl(nlg('* 
great ^value to Indian statesman, and data of great utihi'y to men 
of modern learning, whose aim it is to explain liuman progress by* 
ascertaining the origin and marking tlie successive phases ot 
Language and Liuv and Society. 
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Tlioso ronitiiks i]:ivo not iipcn made ^^itll any aficetation 
ot knowlcdor winch it would t:ike a life time to auiuire. They 
have arison spoiitaii(a)usIy from a. vciy obvious course of 
reaoing, and fioin a. v('ry sliort acr|uaintauce with some of the 
])inelioal difrjcullies of Indian inlo. There is no pretence of 
ongin.d rcsran-l, in (ho ^ast ant.jpo(.s ^^hich have l.ccii haii- 
(lied, bonn' of I he reneclions offcied may ])o.ssi])ly be novel- 
hut tlioy are l.ased upiai faets wliioh liavo hcoii collected by others’ 
I lie recnifinsed aullmnlios linvc been used, and liave been used 
fieel}'. Jt IS hdjied lhat Hie attempt to gather into a single focus 

a tew ot the rays of light which roceiit iuvostigalions have tlirowii 
upon tho uiaiiiier in which (ho languages, the ideas, and the social 
prcnhantics ol aiieieiit and modern India should be observed, and 
to connect the kindling of the new spiiit of iiupiiiy -willi past 
history of iiidiaii studies, may prove in some degioe inlcrcstinfr 
and perhaps even suggestive to those who care to understand tlm 
nation whose athiiis they administer. 


Lf,\v(.s Ttu’ctcn, 
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Leonidas tlic Spartan 
^ That wave- washed pass liatli taVn, 

Where, mid dark oak-crowns. Mount (Eta frowns 
Over the fair blue maiii. 

(Jalm he awaits, at those famed sea-gates, 

Tlie rusli of the Persian host, 

While hiss2)ears’ glad sheen gleams biiglit betwoon 
The mountain and tlic coast. 

Light-licarted, as when one who runs 
In the great Olympian race, 

Feels that the mighty crowd full soon 
\yill hail him first in place ; 

»So, tl^ro' the gazing ranks he strains 
Exultant toward the goal, 

Though o’er his joy-thrilled heart not yet 
The shouts of victory roll. 

Now the liigh festal Days assert 
Their venerable reign. 

Where the summer moon’s soft glory floods 
Alphiins’ sacred plain ; 

Where to hold the jn’oud Carneian games 
The Spartan warriors throng, 

And the victor-minstrels’ chants resound 
Eurotas’ shores along. 

And though against them speed amain 
'J'he myriads of the East, 

Nathcless the Greeks thro’ Pelojxs’ land 
Will keep their solemn feast ; — 

Will keep the feast with splendour meet, 
Meanwhile LeonidaKS, 

Obedient to the State’s command, 

Till death will hold the pass. 

Three hundred chosen men-at-arms 
‘That glorious Chief surround, 

Who ever on the battle-day 
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The flower of all the band are they, 

Who march with him to war, 

Each in his mail of proof shines clear 
And glittering as a star. 

Bright memories haunt the hallowed ground, 

The soft enchanted air, 

Northward, Pclides’ well-loved stream 
Steals thro* the valley fair. 

Lo, stately OSta towers aloft ! 

Where Zeus' immortal son 
Piose from his couch of fire to heaven. 

His earthly sufferings done. 

The Spartan loves no chase so well, 

As the wary foe to track, 

No music like the joyous flutes 
That sound to the attack ; 

The war-shout thrills his cold, proud bica:.l 
With passionate delight, 

As in Pyrrhic play on a festal <lny, 

So bounds he to the fight. 

But woe to him who trembles. 

Or falters in the field, 

Woe to the shuddering coward 
Who throws away his shield ! 

Henceforth an outcast, loathed and shunned, 

He treads his native earth. 

The jost of old and young — yea, spurned 
By her who gave him birth. 

.Now o'er Olympus' snow-crowned height 
The Persian King sweeps on, 

‘South thro’ Thcssalia’s smiling vales 
From savage Maccdon. 

Achaia shakes beneath his tread. 

He skirts the Malian sea, 

And, awful in repose, lies camped 
By stern Thermopylae. 

Now, as the Persian hordes surged near, 

Rejoicing va their might, 

Chill tetror seized and froze the Greeks, 

• And their hearts grew ripe for flight ; 

• But the King’s voice is as a god s, 

That voice they all obey, 

Still 'gainst the foe the pass they keep 
Submissive to his sway, 
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Lo ! where the Spartans guard the wall ; 

They wrestle and they run, 

As careless men, who lie at ease, 

After a victory won. 

As happy boys at play they sport 
In the soft translucent air, 

Or in the grateful shade reclined, 

They comb their {lowing hair. 

Now tell me, Demaratus, 

What manner o' men be they, 

Who, blithe as guests expect the feast, 

Await the battle-day ? 

Brave cliampions have I seen, but no cr 
Since mortal man drew breath, 

Heard I of those who, even as babes, 

Smile in tlic face of death. '' 

Sir King, ” said he, “ that smile s more dread 
Than other warriors* frown ; 

Stern as tlic flr-cappM peaks aro they, 

That o’er their land look down. 

Thy myriads may not quell their hcafts , 

No* victory shalt thou know, 

Till each and all have fallen in fight, 

Their faces to the foe 1 ** 

Now, flushed with proud ancestral fame, 

The haughty Medcs rush on, 

* ‘ This hour,” they say, “ shall wash away 
The stain of Marathon,” 

Vainly they vaunt, who ne*cr had mot 
AVitli foes untaught to yield, 

Their javelins break, like brittle reeds, 
Against the mighty sljield. 

On to the front, Hydarncs ! 

Defeat thou may’st not know, 

When Xerxes views thee from above, 

The Immortals charge below ! 

But as out to sea storm-beaten rocks 
The thundering billows fling, 

Even so the Spartans hurl them back, 

And thrice up-sprang the King. 

His stern eyes flash with the rage and hate 
. That a baffled despot knows, 

But proud and glad as a victor-god 
Each Grecian warrior glows. 
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No other land, nor other age 
Such a feat of arms might boast, 

For two long days they had fought and wou,— 

A handful 'gainst a host. 

T3ut who is he, who with stealthy tread, 

As a murderer in his flight, 

Steals wolf-like toward the Persian camp, 

Thro' the deepening, dim twilight? 

They seize him at the outer guard, 

He kneels before the King — 

*‘Now tell me true, thou craven Greek, 

What tidings may’st thou bring?” 

'' A gloomy mountain-path there is, 

That winds o’er Oita’s crown, 

A nd to the eastward of the pass, 

Thro' the woodlands dark goes down : — 

Give me, 0 King, rich store of gold, 

And I will be thy guide, 

And lead thee, swooping on their roni, 

Adown the inouotaimside ! ” 

Thus Ephialtcs, and hencefurth 
11 is thrice-accurscd name, 

Glares thro’ the darkness of the past. 

In cliaractcrs of flame. 

Amid the traitors of all time 
The Prince and Chief is he. 

Who led the Persian, when the Greek 
Fell at Therinopylcc. 

,• ’Tis now the first watch of the night, 

And cyery sound is still, 

’ The waves are sleeping on the sea, 

The loaves upon the hill. 

When up that wild and lonely track, 

Far o’er Asof)us’ flood, 
llydarnes, and his armed men, 

Press hotly thro’ the wood, 

High up the rough ascent they toil, 

Tlic^, spurn inglorious rest, 

Till, as the reddening Morn blushed fair, 

^ • Lo, (Eta’s shaggy crest ! 

Where a thousand Phocian men-at-arms 
Near the mountain-summit stand. 

Well may they keep that perilous steep, 

Who guard thoir own loved land ! 

2 A 
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Each in his place the foe they face, 

With glittering helm and spe.-^r, 

When thro’ the silence of the dawn 
The rustling leaves they hear. 

But they turn and yield the bloodless field, 

As the scathing arrows flew, 

Faithless to Freedom and to Greece, 

To their own selves untrue. 

Now, in prophetic signs well-skilled, 

^ And ancient mystic lore, 

Megistias the sooth-say or 
Hath conned his victims o’er. 

But when the Greeks gazed on his face. 

The boldest scarce drew breath. 

Clear in his awe-struck eyes . y read 
Their onward-rushing deat’n. 

Now downward thro’ tiic wood the scouts 
Arc hurrying on amain, 

Dread sounds the beat of their flying feet, 

As toward the camp they strain — 

Aiid, far and fast, like a trumpet-blast, 

The warning voice sounds clear, 

All’s lost, ye may not save the pass, 

The Persian’s in the rear ! ” 

Then, calm amid the tumult, 

Leonidas uprose, 

But his eyes flashed bright with the battle-light, 
As a stormy sunset glows. 

“ Most shameful life, most glorious death, — 

Let others bhoose who will ! 

But, Spartans, vjg must keep our ground, 

And fight the Passage still. 

“ What death more blest than thus to fall 
For Sparta in the ranks ! 

Though we ne’er may tread on summcr-cvcs 
Eurotas’ flowery banks ; 

Though wc may rouse the deer no more 
Thro’ the fair Laconian glades, 

But Ilcrmos, with relentless wand, 

Shall lead us to the shades. 

„ IIow could wc seek our fathers’ homes, 

« And to the people say, — 

Back have we come, who dared not throw 
Our well-loved lives away ? 
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How could we face our warrior-poors, 

Or tho haughty matrons greet \ 

Our city’s very stones would rise, 

And spurn our coward feet ! 

“ Not this the choice of Heracles, 

Our ancestor divine, 

Nor this the choice of a Spartan King, 

Of his old heroic line. 

Nor, Spartans, yours, from the lineage proud, 

Of the Dorian victors sprung. 

For whom Terpauder tuned his lyre. 

For* whom Tyrtreus sung. 

“ So, with calm brows and joyful licarls, 

On, brothers, to the fight, 

And future generations 
Our epitaph sliall write, 

How three hundred Spartans fought and fell, 

By tlie the side of the murmuring seas, 

Led by Leonidas tlio King, 

Of the race of Heracles ! ” 

Thus lie, whereat his warriors cheered, 

And the mighty battlc-sliout, 

Breatliing their terrible resolve, 

O’er cliff and wave rang out, 

And firm tho men of Tlicspim stood, 

From ago to age goes down, 

Lirdiod witli the glorious Spartan name, 

Their blood-bought high renown. 

’Twas then that Diencccs 

Those deathless words out-spoke, 

That cling to his bright name for aye, 

As ivy round an oak. 

“Their sliafts,” said one,” “o’ercloud the sun, 

And art thou not dismayed \ ” 

“ Not so, by royal Zeus,” said ho, 

“ Wo figlit them in the shade ! ” 

But now the foes Avere closing in 
"Bifore them and behind. 

And tfiey rushed forth to meet tlicir death, 

• With a stern but tranquil mind, 

And their bosoms throbbed with a goil-liko joy, 

As the lofty Dorian strain 
Burst glorious from the stormy llutes, 

Far-sounding o’er the main. 
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As a mountain-torrent thunders down 
Toward a vast majestic grave, 

Where the great sea foams against the shove, 
Fierce rolling wave on wave. 

And the blue streak cleaves the billows green, 
Swift darting from the land,— 

Even so the Persian and the Greek 
Arc fighting hand-to-hand. 

Full many a deed was wrought that day. 

The brave man thrills to liear ; 

Full many a high-souled chieftain felt 
The weighty Spartan spear. 

For the Greeks have left the sheltering wall, 
They sally from the pass. 

And drive the Persian toward the sea, 

And the terrible morass. 

Till their stalwart arms arc weak they strike, 
And the boldest foemcn quad, 

Till the javelins, dyed in many a heart, 

Are shivered on the mail : 

Then Hashed the well-tried swords, but now, 
As* the deadly Persian ring 
Draws close — as falls a tower, so fell 
Leonidas the King. 

But the breast of each Greek warrior swelled 
With a great and glorious grief ; 

They yield no ground, hut fight around 
The body of their Chief. 

Four times the myriads of the East 
Press on to the attack, 

Four times the unconqueied sons of Greece 
Have hurled those myriads hack ! 

But as the battle raged amain, 

The call of Death they hear, 

When Hydarnes down tho mountain-track 
Comes surging on the rear. 

Back toward the pass their way they cleft 
With dauntless mien and proud, 

Though wounded sore, their Chief they bore 
Through the fatal arrow-cloud. 

A gently-rising slope there is 
^Within the narrow way, 

Where, faint and bleeding, but un((uclled, 

The heroes stand at hay: 
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And calm — yea, joyous as before. 

When charging in the van. 

Around their Leader’s weli-loved corpse. 

Fall fighting to a man. 

So fought, so died the Greeks. Tliey laid 
The warriors where they fell, 

Where the mighty murmuring Ocean chants 
Ilis passionate farewell. 

Where the far-resounding billows Ijreak — 

What sepulchre more meet 
Than the dust, that, when they rushed to war, 

Was hallowed by their feet ? 

And though the unconquerable Pass* 

Po conquered by the main, 

Tliough the snowy columns shine no more 
Near bright Demeter’s fane ; 

’Tis graven on the hearts of men. 

And through all Time shall rinj^, 

How the Spartans and the Thespians fell, 

With Leonidas the King. 

C. A. Kelly. 

* The pass itself was never what was once a narrow defile iiiio 
stormed by main force. The waters a broad aiul*swauipy idain.’’ — ILord-v- 
(jf tlio Malian Gulf have retired so Orcece. 

far to the north-east as to extend 
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Bishahrihsha. A Talc. By Bankini Cliaudra Cliattopadhyuya. 
Kautbalpara : 1280. 

I T iwS, indeed, a pleasure to see a healthy tone of morals** fast 
winning its way into Bengali fiction. Time was when the 
Vidydsiindara or Jivantdrd, or some other equally indecent talc 
in verse would have been thought good rea<liug by many grown- 
up natives ; or when the thrice-told tale of the undying fiiend- 
ship of the rajas, the pdtras, the vaniUs, and the Jcolwdl's .sons, 
with the eternal enchanted castles, and the damsel with closed 
eyes, would have lulled children to sleep. 

“ But now the mystic tale that charmed of yore, 

Can charm an understanding age no more.’' 

In tliese happily-.stern day.s, every thing savouring of indecency 
or childishne.ss, anything that docs not cither afford * innocent 
amusement or add a little to our stock of knowledge, is 
sure to be put down with a high hand, consigned by the un- 
animous verdict of critics to the dead-store of the pastry-cook 
or the box-maker ; while works of real merit, like the Dur- 
geshanandim or the Bangddhipa-pardjajja, &c., are read and re- 
read until there arc others to supply their place. Babu Bankim 
Chandra is an author of too long and established a renown to need 
any special eulogy from us. His Dnrgeslianandini lately reviewed 
by Professor Cowell in was the first, and is unques- 

tionably the be.«5t, novel in Bengal. The Kapdlahandalci, though 
equally good, is not so well-spoken of by native readers, simply on 
account of their dpep-rooted prejudice against a tragic end in a 
tale. Then followed the Mrindlini ; which, as it was not quite 
up to the mark, drew forth much hostile criticism. On the whole, 
however, his woiks have maintained a steady popularity ; and 
will doul)tless occupy a conspicuous place in the future history of 

Bengal ililovrature! 

This novel whose name ap])ears at the head of this notice, now 
repainted from the Bavgadarsana* was to be found in the baita- 
hhdnd of every Bengali B^bu throughout the whole of last year, 

* By the way, we may reinaik iha?' in his Baugadarsana : which 
here that Bdbii Bankim has com- we hope to review as soon as it i.^ 

“fenced another novel, - Chandmk' finished, 
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It is quite of a ilitferent character from its predecessors. 
the others were all historical, “ men aud women as they are, and 
life as it is,'’ is the motto of the present one. The hero, Nagcndra- 
nath, is a handsome and healthy man, immensely rich, liberally 
educated, wise in counsel and of amiable disposition. To crown all 
these felicities, he has a loving and virtuous wife in Snryamukhi. 
The reward of such a character is uninterrupted happiness, and 
Nagendranath enjoyed it from an early age. Hut woe betide the 
day when his eyes fell in love on Kundanandini, a beautiful and 
simple-hearted girl whom he had brought up fiom her infancy. Her 
beauAy overcomes his heart and he marries lier, apparently with the 
consent of Snryamukhi, who leaves his house and becomes a beggar. 
All Nagendra’s worldly pleasures arc blasted from that moment. 
His offence was dire ; and his expiation, too, terrible. The virtuous 
lady at last returns ; the family are all happy, but their liappiness 
is not uiimixed with grief, for their dear Kunda had taken poison 
to escape the heart-burnings caused by her husband’s neglect. The 
other characters are all equally interesting. The affectionate 
Kamal, Nagendra’s sister, with her oft-recurring loving pranks with 
her husband, Srish Chandra, is the veriest type of an educated 
Bengali lady. Indeed, we are at a loss which of the trio to pre- 
fer most ;^the calm and matronly Suryamnkhi, the sedate aud 
simple Kunda, or the loving Kamal. Leaving our readers to 
judge for themselves, wo cannot help remarking that Suryamnkhi 
we approach with reverence, Knndanandini extorts our pity, 
while the exemplary Kamal commands our warmest affection. 
But the darker sides of humanity, too, arc depicted witli as much 
truth. Dabeudra, the vaishnavi of the earlier part of the story, 
and an accomplished libertine, and Hirii, the servant-maid of 
Nagcridra, both suffer the due reward of their vices. 

The novel glve?^ us, on the whole, much pleasant readirTg, 
though there are occasional blemishes. Towards tlfe latter part 
of tiiG work, where tlie author is at the highest pitch of pathos, 
tliere is a sort of languor and dulness in tlic conduct of the plot, 
whicli he scarce takes pains to conceal. Moreover, we are inclined to 
doubt whether the idea of a gentleman marrying a widow while 
he has another wife living, will be much relished by Bankim , 
Babu’s own countrymen ; but the most objectionable part of the 
work is the invocation to the precious native huka. It was quite 
uncalled for, and might well have been dispensed with. * Never- 
theless the moral which the book inculcates is good. The miseries • 
which Nagendranath endured ought to he a lesson to those yho 
cannot resist temptation, and have no control over the evil pas- 
sions of their natures. The style is essentially Balm Bankmi’s* 
own ; and we meet with the same witticisms, the sly hits, and the 
same displeasing combination of the grave with the ludicrous. 
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The characters are all what we should expect to see in real life ; 
and the vivid descriptions of scenery, natural and artificial, always 
our author*s/or^e, are so telling that scarcely any Bengali novelist 
of the present day, except, perhaps, the writer of the Bangadkipar 
pardjaya, can hope to match him in that line ; the bold and beau 
tiful manliness of his remarks on the causes and consequences of 
love will be appreciated by every thoughtful reader. 


H indudarmamarma. An exposition of the principles of the 
Hindu Creed. By the late Loknath Basu. Second edition : 
Calcutta. Kavyaprakdsh Press. 12S0. « 

I N ancient times when India was free, only one religion — 
Hinduism in its strictest sense — reigned supreme in this 
country ; and the people being all pious, there were no very great con- 
troversies about religious topics. But as time rolled on, our country 
fell into the hands of foreigners of different religious persuasions, 
and impious doubts and irreligious questionings began to attack and 
shake the strongholds of the ancient Hindu faith. Our religion, 
unlike Isldm and Christianity, cannot be learnt by mastering only 
one book. Our scriptures are compo.sed of the voluminous treatises 
of the Risliis, and the still more ponderous tomes of their commen- 
tators ; so that it is impo.ssible to cuter into the mysterws of our 
creed without considerable labour and diligent search. The 
present work is an attempt to explain the tenets of Hinduism to 
the people of Bengal in their own vernacular."' Such is the pre- 
amble of this learned Code. But what is Hinduism pur et sim- 
ple I Is it to be gleaned from the yet undigested mass of Vedic 
lore, or the monotheistic tenets of the Aranyakas^f Is it to be 
sought for, in the sometimes pantheistic, sometimes mystic spe- 
culations of the various schools of philosophy, or in the teaching of 
the Neo-Vedantic school of Saukardcharyya ? 'Is it to be found 
in tlie baseless systems of those mytho-historical legends the Pu- 
ranas — systems which “ like momentary monsters rise and fall,” 
bearing no relation to religioTif and scarcely worthy of a plain 
sensible man's attention 1 Or is it a digest of all these taken to- 
gether ? In this latter view of the case this religion is everything 
and nothing. But in reality, Hinduism is not one definite reli- 
gion, but a continuous series of innumerable doctrines taught 
by diftcrent sagejj at different periods of history all unlike in 
their nature* the successive doctrines being wiped off from the 
minces of the people, leaving behind them a veneration for the 
tea'jhers who, in their turn, came to be regarded as gods. On the 
other hand, we can scarcely bring ourselves to believe with our 
author that the objections to the established religion were suggest- 
ed by influences from without. During five centuries of Moslem 
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rule ia India, the Hindu theology received little colouring from 
Arabic philosophy or Persian poetry. On the contrary, the im- 
pulse of innovation was entirely indigenous ; and the Buddhist 
revolution and the rise of the Vaishnavi sect are striking in- 
stances of the truth of our thesis. Gautama was a Hindu, and 
Chaitanya was a Hindu. None of them, as far as we are aware, 
were acquainted witli the religion or philosophy of Mlcchchhas, but 
they both preached religions wliich could never in their respective 
times be called Hinduisni. 

The work under review sets before the public, in an interlocu- 
tory^ and intelligible form, the principles of the Hindu religion. 
A gentleman, a Hindu, sick of the world and disgusted with the 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the teachings of different re- 
ligions, and even in those of his own, and not knowing how to 
reconcile them, repairs to Varanasi (Benares.) He meets witli 
an ascetic there, and asks him to solve his doubts. The learne<l 
anelwrite readily consents to do so ; and forthwith commences 
bis elaborate lecture, citing numerous texts having no connection 
with each other, and each of which, if widely interpreted, might 
form the basis of different religious. But the most remarkable pait 
of the book is where the author defends idolatry and 'polytheism ; 
whore llq^ while acknowledging that God is Intelligent, Eternal, 
One^ Omnipotent, and Omniscient, &c., lays down some devices 
which, he says, are resorted to in order effectually to worship Him. 

First . — God being spiritual, is cognisable only by the mind ; but 
as different persons may, according to their natural tendencies, 
form dilTerent conceptions of Him, it is necessary that every one 
should betq^ himself to some Gum, learn from him the name 
of the Dei*, repeat that name frequently every day, and con- 
tc'mplate the feet oi the spiritual preceptor. 

Second . — The worship of a corporeal substance is easier than 
that of an incorporeal one, whose attributes can only* be predicated 
negatively. 

“ These two devices,’' says our author, ** underlie the root 
of Hinduism as prevalent in Bengal." But a religion, on 
which a blind reliance is placed by its * followers as lon^ 
as they do not understand the principles on which it is 
based, comes to be examined by the dictates of reason as soon as 
these principles are explained to them. A Hindu may, with 
regard to these devices, naturally ask therefore : — Wkat, first of 
all, is the use of the Guru, when my own conscienSe convinces , 
me by invincible proof that there is a Supreme Being, and •tells 
me that under whatever name, — Jehovah or Jove, KhodS or 
Brahma — 1 worship him, my prayer is always acceptable?^ 
Why should I contemplate in prayer the feet of the spiritual 
preceptor, who is but a mortal creature equally with myself, and 
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when I have means of knowing tlie Creator himself whether 
negatively or positively ? Again ; — Is it not irreverence shown 
to Him when man “ the image of his Maker hows down his 
head before an idol “ of the earth, earthy,” and in downright 
disobedience of His direct commands ? Can a mere toy represent 
Him, than whom nothing can he more great, more strange, and 
more beautiful? Strange, that an author who confesses the 
Unity of God in so many words, should tantalise his brain and 
torture the Sastras for arguments to support 'polytheism ! Is 
not this felo-de-se ? There are various otlier topics discussed 
in this book; but most of them are so uninteresting that jyc do 
not consider it worth our while to dwell upon them. 

Bdbu Loknath has displayed considerable learning in this work ; 
but his researclies arc wholly incomplete, as they do not in general 
go beyond the Puranas. With tlie Vedic literature, and the 
different schools of philosophy, he has very little concern, if any. 
Asa rigid Hindu of the old school he still, to some extent, 
shares the old prejudice about Sudras being debarred from the 
privilege of reading the 7cdas ; and this it is, perhaps, that deterred 
him from troubling himself much about the divine songs of the 
primitive Aryans. He makes very little use of Reason in his 
exposition of Hinduism, and demands our blind Faith in every- 
thing, however inconsistent. For instance, while we are enjoined 
(1) to obey God aloney we are commanded (2) to worship the whole 
Hindu pantheon of three hundred and thirty millions of minor 
gods and goddesses as manifestations of the Divine Power — which 
it is impossible for frail man to comply with ; and our astonish- 
ment is the greater, that for every hundred texts in support of 
the former injunction, there arc thousands in support of the latter. 
JBut notwithstanding all that we have said above, this little book 
hfiS its bright sides. It is written in a spirit of .liberality creditable 
to jts author, and almost unprecedented in Bengali theo- 
logy. It has no tendency to sectarianism ; and its principles 
'inutatis muiandiSy may apply with equal force to Sdhtas 
or Vaishnavas, Saivas or Bdmdchdris, In conclusion, we re- 
commend this book to the generality of Bengalis who profe.ss 
tliemselves to be Hindus without knowing what their religion 
really is ; that they may have materials to work upon, and exercise 
their own judgment on what they read and what they believe. 

yisaydchandrahds Kdvya. By Navina Chandra Cbattopadhy- 

Wa. Calcutta : School Book Press. 

I N our last number we considered the present author as a 
dramatist and a scholar ; and wo have much pleasure in looking 
upon him now as a poet. The age is past when critics presumed 
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to lay down rules for poetry, strict as the dogmas of heraldry, 
and more meaaiugless. The reaction against classicism has reach- 
ed its climax. Even the Unities have died out ; and we are now 
prepared to accept anything that accords with reason, and promises 
pure reading. We are happy to say, Babu Navina Chandra does 
not care much about canons and dogmas ; at least lie has too 
much independence to have his judgment fettered by the tram- 
mels of arbitrary rules and a blind conservatism. He 
takes a well-known story from the Mahabharata, and gives ns <i 
poem adorned with much that is his own. Dadhimnkh, the Kaja 
of K^indina, is murdered by his minister, who usurps the throne 
and banishes the pregnant queen. The princess takes shelter 
under her brother’s roof, and there gives birth to a beautiful son ; 
but dies soon after. The child is taken care of by his grand- 
mother, who names him Chandrahansa. No sooner does the 
minister hear of the birth of the prince, than he begins to devise 
means to dispose of him ; hut all in vain. At last he assumes the 
disguise of an ascetic, and prevails upon the prince to join his son 
and live with him. The simple-hearted youth readily falls into 
the snare ; he goes to the appointed place, enters a garden adjoin- 
ing the palace, and, weary witli the journey, falls asleep. Hero 
is the oW story over again. The VaziVs daughter, Visaya, in the 
course of lier rambles, accidentally conies to the place, falls in love 
with him. She reads the recommendatory letter which Chandra- 
hansa has brought with him, and finds to her horror that her 
brother is therein enjoined to give him poison. With a presence 
of mind proverbially natural to the princesses of Oriental talcs, 
Visaya manages to make the vha poison) visayd 
her own name), a most desirable change. Chandrahansa awakes, 
presents himself before the minister’s son and gives him the letter ; 
and the latter in hks turn satisfies poetical justice by giving a\\<iy 
his sister in marriage to Chandrahansa. 

From an artistic point of view, this work has all tlie defects and 
all the excellencies of the author’s style. The excellencies more 
than counterbalance the defects. The poem, written in varied 
metre, abounds in fine isolated passages and in 'charming conceits^; 
and everywhere, in spite of an occasional spasmodic action, it is 
evident that the author was vigilant to avoid obscurity and most 
of the other irregularities which characterise the writings of th^ 
generality of minor poets. There are faults too'in the* work, as 
every work of man must have. Our author’s brain was so satiira- , 
ted with the writings of the Sanskrit poets, tliat his own powers 
of invention were blurred to a degree. This will account for^he 
fact that the beginning of the fifth Canto is almost a literal para-^ 
phrase of Kalidasa’s description of Uma’s beauty, in the Kitrndnf' 
3ambhava. But nevertheless we are pleased with the poem ; and 
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are willing to repeat iu respect of this, all that wo have said of his 
other works. 


Meghadata. By Kalidasa, with the commentc'iry of Malli- 
iiatha. Edited by Prannath Pandit ; with numerous parallel 
passages from other Sanskrit writers, and. various readings, toge- 
ther with a Beiigfili metrical translation. Valmiki Press, 
V Calcutta. 

I T is haidly necessary for us to say that this is an excellent 
book, excellently edited. Tbe immortal works of Kalidds/} are 
always read witli interest in all places where the Sanskrit literature 
is studied. If any one wishing to study the best epic we have, to 
amuse himself with our best drama and to taste the purest lyric 
elements of our poets, come to us for knowledge where these 
tieasures are to be found, we refer him to the volumes of Kalidasa, 
India’s pride. Kaliddsa happily unites in himself the genius of 
Homer, of Shakespeare, and of Pindar. The works of so great a 
master spirit will, in whatever forms they may appear, always bo 
hailed with joy. 

It is no exaggeration to say that of all the editions extant 
this is one of the fairest and best. Printed on good paper, 
in good type, and with admirable neatness, it has decided advantages 
over its predecessors, if we except Professor Wilson’s book alone. 
The power of external beauty is exercised over vulgar 
eyes only ; but when beauty walks band in band witli excellent 
matter and manner, it increases our admiration. Not to 
speak of tbe invaluable commentary of Mallinatha, which 
alone is enough to make tliis book one of great public value, 
numerous parallel passages are inserted side by side with many 
dhfereiit readings. These parallel passages do not always convey 
tbe.samc tlnmgbt or use the same words in the same meaning. 
They prove how imitation fails in its attempt to rise to the 
height of the original ; and liow the same facts call up differ- 
ent images in different minds. This is the only characteristic 
^^^Jlich distinguishes the edition ; and this, wc may say, is 
the one quality which makes it especially readable and valuable. 
He who reads for reading’s sake, and he who reads to write, are 
equally served. 

On the' , metrical translation in Bengali annexed to the 
hook, we have to say only a word or two. Wc are aware that 
much censure has been directed against the language of the trans- 
lation. Some have endeavoured to excuse the translator, as 
•a foreigner in Bengal, a Kashmiri Brahman ; but witical 
procedure denies the justice of this immunity. An author 
must consent to be .tried by all the laws that bind the republic of 
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letters ; and their free operation must not be hindered by any 
personal considerations. Some have confessed that they would 
prefer to sec the book without the translation. We do not 
agree with either. It has been said that the language is not good 
Bengali because it has not its syntax ; and this we denjf. 
True, the verses for the most part smack too much of the 
classical vintage ; but they can be, with few exceptions, explained 
according to the so-called grammar of our language. The Pandit’s 
sentences arc indeed tortuous, and as such their construction 
is not clear at the first reading. He very often uses the words of 
the 't)riginal minus the terminations. This makes the style 
learned, suitable for learned readers alone. A good many passages 
there are that can only be understood on reference to the Sanskrit 
original. Wo do not mean that these arc not faults, tending to 
lower the value of the work. But we do not think that these 
faults are so grave as to call for the excision of the translation. 

The uniformity of versification is occasionally disturbed by the 
introduction of triplets and other metres, and not unfrequently 
by a defective coesum. Diversion is welcome but not defect. 
Monotony grates on our ears and therefore demands a break. But 
the casq is quite the contrary with rhythm. Prosody will not 
tolerate any rhythmical deformity ; and all writers of verses should 
carefully guard against it. 

It remains for us to notice the preface. The reason why 
we have deferred its consideration so long, is its importance. It is 
short, and is adorned with two pleasing discussions. Of these one 
refers to the age of the poet. After Professor J'aranath Tarkava- 
chaspati, the editor writes in his prohice, “ the three poems of 
Kalidasa were written before B.C. 32, the Jyotirbiddvaran in 
B.C. 32,. and the dramas after B C. 32. Kalidasa also acknow- 
ledges himself a contemporary of Vicrama and the eight geirfs, 
Ghatacarpara, &c.’’ The other relates to the origin of the woik. 
Babu Pr^nnath believes, and believes against the autliority of 
Mallinatha, that Kalidasa took the idea of his Meghaduitt 
from the Yamaha Kdvya of Ghatakarpara.. The reasons he 
gives are two ; first, that Ghatakarpara was the contemporaiy 
and rival of our poet ; and secondly, because in the Yamaha • 
Kdvya, a cloud is made to bear a message. It is not improbable, con- 
tinues he, that when Ghatakarpara had cxultingly finished^ reading 
his Yamaha Kdhya, Kalidasa would seize upon the most poetic 
idea m the whole poem, and discarding the rhyme as a superfluous * 
incumbrance and a tawdry ornament, and making choice ^f a 
versification better suited to so pathetic a subject, appear at the 
next sitting of the Gems with his Meghaduta, These discussions* 
will be a great help to any future adventurers who may embark 
on the difficult and yet uncertain enterprise of blowing away the 
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flaik clouds that shroud the history of Sanskrit litcratinv. We 
are not in a position to assert whether these opinions are right or 
wrong. We can only say this much, that there exist other theories 
as to tho age of Kalidasa and other hcliefs as to the origin of his 
*Me(}}iadata, Space docs not permit us to weigh the various 
theories ; nor do we wish to do so. But it may not he nnaceepL- 
ahle to our readers if we enunciate very bnetly our own views on 
^t?|jis moot point. 

The authority of YjjOtirbhiavavan is indeed unimpeaehahle. 
True, that Bahu Uiini Das Sen, in his notices of K;ilid;isa, which lie 
dr(‘W mainly from the Indian Antiqmtrif, and which he publish- 
ed in a vernacular review about a year ago, })ut forth t\vr> argu- 
ments against tho opinion of Professor Vachaspati. Tlu3 lirst 
was that the style of an diffeis so widely from tho 

style of the acknowledged woiks of Kalidasa, that it cannot 
reasonably bo asciibed to his pen. We admit the dilleronce 
of style ; we cannot but admit it ; tbe very nature of the woik 
(hives us to this admission. As a scientific trc'atisc d('aling with 
symbols aiivi fonnulic, it cannot glow with the richness of liiKjlai- 
v<tam or KumdrasamhhaViL If Milton liad wiiften ;i book 
on sphorii^al trigonomtitry or a treatise on Integral (Jalt*ulns, ho 
would not, indeed could not, have displayed the divine sublimity 
of the Paradise Lost, under which bis native langnago sank. 'J’iie 
s('Cond argument is no more real. It is that the name of 
eiistnii is discovered in the Yyoti'ihiddraran of KalidLsa — a cir- 
cumstance which, according to Babu Kam Dls, unmistakeably proves 
lilt! woik to liave been of the age of flarsavikrania, who flourish- 
ed about tlOO years after Cbiist. This is seemingly a mor(3 
forcible argument than the former, inasmuch as it appears to 
point out a palpable inconsistency. But it at once breaks down, 
if*it. be made (dear on tiie other hand, that Jlstnu means simply 
victorious and seems liardly to be a proper name. 

In his notices Babu Ram Das profe.sses bis faith with all 
humility. We find him inclined to be guiilcd by the authority 
of*the author oii lidjataraii (j ini. It is a.Sher(ed by the latter that 
^ A"a//V/ds*(f., otherwi.se named Mifrarjapitiy lived in the sixth century 
after Christ. Tliis opinion is not ipiite new ; it has found friends 
in Cermany and Bombay. We need not discuss the soundness of 
flic theory ; it suffices to say that it well accords with the general 
.tendency tlie present day to regard our greatest master of tiie 
as a modern poet, rather than one who lived in the obscure 
agesr 

• Wo arc conscious that the results which modern rcsearcliesliave 
» keen able to work out are not satisfactory with respect to Kiili- 
dasa. We know that many conjectures have bee i started, and 
received sometimes Avith favour, and sometimes without favour. 
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VVitli^ this exc’iso, wn proceed to risk a new conjecture which we 
fear mny bo looked upon by some as a paradox. We believe that 
certainty in the matter is at present unattainable ; and we offer 
the following suggestions in all humility merely as guesses after 
truth. We are of opinion that most poets take their themes 
from obscure fables and daik traditions; and develop them, by 
force of their imagination, with additions taken from the cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which they live. Thus Milton takes the 
idea of his Samson Agonistes from the ancient Jewish scrip- 
tures; but ho grafts upon it the whole history of his dear 
Commonwealth, his animadversions on the ecclesiastical poli- 
ty of La-iid, his feelings towards the Puritans, his exultation 
at the victories of Cromwidl and Lambert, his sorrows at the suc- 
cess of Monk, his mortifications at the re-ostablishment of ousted 
monarchy, his suspicions of personal danger from the cavaliers and 
his sorrow for the fall of tlic republic. So Shakspeare gives his 
Hrmlct a local habitation and a name. So the Greeks celebrate 
under mythological names, the victories of their own kings. It is 
not an unnatural supposition that our Kalidasa employed a similar 
; niediod. 'inking the names from our mylhology he dressed his 
' monnrehs in his own clothes. The graphic descriptions that 
S[)arklo in his pages were not suggested by any poets before him ; 
they are the .rketolies of his own imagination ; the matter, not less 
than th(3 innnncr, is Ids own. IJe is indobteil to Valmiki for the 
name of Unghu only ; all he says of his devotion, his heroic virtues, 
his military exploit.s, arc; of his own co.ation. As a creature of the 
; poet’s fancy, llagliu is bred up aniid.st, and conducted through, 

, scenes that were enacted in the poet’s age. The manners which 
’ the potent king exhibits, the cusb ms he followed, the nations ^he 
subdues, are all of the poet s days. In fine the state of society 
and of politics of the poet’s period is reflected on the mirror of his 
poems. Now, supposing this to he true, it is no strained construc- 
' tioD to interpret the W (Ilunabarodlia; whom Raghu 

vanrjuislied in his career of Conquest, as the wiws of the Huns. 

The connexion is too clear to be niis.'^ed by curious eyes. Besides 
tnis, we are furr i^hed with other circumstanc(‘s, which greatly 
conduce to increase this probability. In Chap, iv., verses 09 
and 70, of his liaghuvanBn, Kcllida.sa describes bis JIunas as a 
very haughty people, fond of horses — which formed a part of 
tlnir wealth. 1’his description harmoiu.ses with the words of 
Gibbon. He spc-iks of tiic unity of the IJnns in more, places than 
one, in vol. iv., chapter 20, of his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
'Empire. Of the cavalry of their Tanjons (which was the appel- .. 
ilation borne by the rustic chiefj, be writes that it frequently 
!c()nsi.sUd nf two or tliiee liiindred thousand men, formidable by 
|the inatcldess dexterity with which they managed their bow 
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and tlieir horses. Again, Raghu after having brought under 
subjection the long-bearded Parasikas — who weie no doubt tfie 
Persians, as the epithet Yavana applied to th(‘in by the poet 
drives us to conclude, marched towards tlie north to establish 
his supremacy over the kings (or, to l)e nioro correct, rliiefsj of 
the Huns. Ilis geography also tolls us that Kashmir was the 
nucleus of his military operations against the Huns ; — a piece of 
information that can be credited without any violence on Gibbon’s 
expression — “ the vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia.” 
The question now, on which the issue of the case will , depend, 
relates to the date of the Uuimish settlements in or on th'> skirts 
of Tartary. The immortal historian writes in clear tmins : — that 
about the third century before Christ the gieat wails of China 
were raised against the i)arbarian invadoi.s, who u.sed lo carry on 
their inroads into the recesses of the kingdmn, and spread such* 
devastation over it, that comp<ari*d thereto, all the horrors of 
war known or hoard of before were but a merev, it was about 
48 A.D. or earlier tliat China, collected in Inu' miudit, was able to 
change her defensive tactics into oifecsive. Heailed by a most subtle 
general, the Chinese began to fall upon the Huns. 'J’ho latter were 
completely reduced, and began to emigrate in two den.<ie swarms. 
The stream of emigration coinmonceil about 48 A.D. or a little 
later. Of the two swarms, we arc now concerned wdth t hut which set- 
tled in Sogdiana. ddiedate of their settlement has hccii fixed witli 
precision at 100 A.D. It is not, therefore, (juite ehimoiical to 
suppose that Kalidasa iloiirishcd at the time when the Huns wore 
on I ho east of Tartary or in Tartary itself. Ib'iieo the age of 
Kalidas.i sliould probably be taken to bo somewhat before 100 
A.D. This is not, ind<‘ed hostile to Professor Va.chasp.it bs theory, 
literally followed by Babii Praunatb ; for be sa^.s that the date of 
vuy poet was'about 32 B.C. 

It is also worth notice that internal evidence .shows tlie 
Ragkuvansa to be the latest production of Kalidasa ; for it has 
all the master strokes of an experienced writer, far more than any 
jf his other woiks, except the iSakaniald. 

As regards the other discns.siou in (he preface, we have to say no 
more than this, lhar. we see no good nason to si't aside the theory 
of Mallinatha, who i.s, no douhb the best authority on all^ such 
points. Wo are in doubt wlietlier Gliatacarpara was a ^hi.storic 
reality ; »ik 1 cveri’if so, wdietlier lie was an author. The Yamaku 
k(ivy<i^ reputed to bo of Gliatacarpara, and the ^(iloday reputed 
to ih of Kalidasa, appear to us recent productions sent out with 
.these names wjtli a view^ to find a quick sale. A cursory glance 
fit the books will at once make it clear. Compare the Sanskrit 
of the Y ainahi K dhya ov of the Kdloday with that of McghadiiUi 
or Raghuvansci ; they cannot possibly be cf the same period. The 
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uinUi Canto of Ilnf/Jntv msa contains Yumakas; and those 
verses, when coinpaied with the Ymutkas of Ndloday^ cast tlio 
latter into the sliadc. The simple majesty of the one is in 
strong contrast to the ciiinhrousainl tawdry decoration of the other. 
Likewise, the coarse poem, the Glidtucdrpam, certainly is not 
of the same ago with the Kiimdrn and Sakantdld of Kalidasa. The , 
Bombay scholars, headed by Bhaodaji, are disposed to ignore tiie 
reality of Glintacdrpara as a writer. 

In conclusion wo are glad to admit that the book under notice is.^^ 
one of the best of its kind lliat has yet come out of the press. We 
shall be giad to vSee similar editions of the other woiksof our great 
poets. ‘ 

K ... 

The Bavgadimma and the Bohuvlvdha, A Pamphlet. 

VERY reader of the Ihrngtfddvsawt. is, perhaps, aware of the 
uncharitable treatment which Pandit Iswara Chandriv 
Vidyasagara's treatise on Polygamy received at its hands; and 
^\ill hardly deny that the criticism was not quite in harmony with 
journalistic polition'ss. The pamphlet befo're us is a dideuce of 
l\tndit Iswara. C'liandias principles and a.sscrtions. The writer, as 
he himself informs us, is a reader of the Bdngaddrmud ; and 
accordingly manifests its spiiit in his dcfmico. It is drawn np in 
the same rigorous and eemsorious spirit little moilifiial Not content 
with proving the fallacy of V^idyasagara s opinions to the best of 
Iiis power, though not to the full satisfaction of his naiders, the 
writer of the review in the Bangaddrmnd proceeds a little 
farther to artfully speak against the chaiacter of the author aud 
make insinuations about his hypocrisy. In tlie same spirit the 
pamphleteer questions the existence of judgment and reflection 
in the reviewer ; nay, more than that, he goes on to expose hipi 
before the public by pointing out ceitain egregious grammatical 
inaccuracies that here and there dLfigure his writings. AS 

regards the matter, wo think, without any prepossession, tliat 
most of the things contained in the pamphlet are true. We 
will not here discu.ss the que.stion of polygamy, or the methods 
by which its evils may be removed ; the time is now past for doinj* 
so. We simply intend here to touch slightly on a few points that 
are treated of in the pamphlet. 

Ill the first place we are little disposed to abide by the 
opinion liroached by ibe reviewer, tliat polygamy is fast 
dying out in our countiy. We concur with bis »»ahtngonist 
who says that though the evil is being driven out of Calcy^ta 
aud its neighbourhood, it is still rampant in Eastern Bengal. 
Vikrampur and Sunarganw bear certain testimony to tiio 
fact. In the second place ^ve strongly hack the side of the pam- 
phleteer who vindicates, against the levicwer, the method which 
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Vidyasagara adopts to prove tlic illegality of polygamy on the 
autlioiity of our Sliastras. By the way, the Jianfjadarsdna eagerly 
seizes upon this opportunity to throw out hints that Vidyasagara 
is little better than a hypocrite. He thinks that citing 
passages from the Shastras invariably implies a faith in them. 
A strange coitclusion, imleed ! If a Christian quote verses from the 
Purdnas to prove that the ancient Uindfis used to take beef and 
drink wine, he will at this rate lun the risk of being considered 
'**1 believer in the Pauranic doctrines by thoee who judge by the 
maxitn of the Darsana. But to return. Pandit Lswara Chandra 
is fully justilied in collccliug passages from onr scriptures to dis- 
abuse us of tlie mistaken notion, that our religion gives a sanction 
to polygamy. He comes, not an innovator with arbitrary innova- 
tions of his own make, but a ro-constiuctor of native society with 
authorities and pu'cedents in his hand. Social feelings arc the 
best study of every social reformer. He must endeavour “ to con- , 
ciliato as much support and alienate as little sympathy as possi- 
ble.” This is the principle on which ev(3ry leformer should act. 
'J'hose who recognise it (few there aie who do not) will not, we are 
sure, feel any scruples about the justness of Vidyastigara’s policy. 
Again, to a nation inured to tremendous stipersliiion, imposed upon 
by a crafty piioathood, no argument is stronger, no eloqu^^lce more 
(‘ilV'ctive, no pliilosopliy wiser, no rhetoric more persuasive, no 
exhortation nobler, than the W'ord of the Shastras, the dictum of 
religion. The third thing relates to the question.— Shall we call 
it tlie aid of Goverumei't interference in order to repress the 
evil ? It is maintained on the one hand that the natural growth 
of society sboiild not be disturbed by such influences. Vidyasa- 
gaia on the other hand prays for it. Wo are fully sensible of tlie 
importance of leaving society to its(df. We fully imderstand that 
tlie business of society can be best perfornu!d by private and 
voluntary agCncy. Hut this doubtless supposes an advanced state. 
Our countrymen are too little advanced in moral and mental edu- 
cation to take caieof tbemselve.s. That day is not nigh when poly- 
gamy shall receive a death-blow spontaneously .administered by 
^ur community. The idol of Kulinism is still worshipped in 
onr society. Moral equity is still often sacrificed on the altar of 
lucre. In fine, we are still much what we were. Putting 
aside the security of person and property, England lias yet been 
able to do little to raisi; the moral status of our society. She 
lias done^vgry little, and much is left to be done. Such being 
the condition of society beiv, we see every reason to impugn a 
policy of laimr faire, when the interference comes not as an eii- 
• croacbment on our religion. Lastly, the reviewer writes, 
“ Be Tarkavaebaspati wliat be may, good or bad, the public are not 
concerned with his goodness or badness.” Here our pamphleteer 
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breaks in. He says that tbe loarned reviewer does not seem 
to realise the force of the beautiful expression — “ Example is one 
of the most potent of instructors, though it teaches without a 
tongue.” 

After all that we have said, it is hardly necessary for us to achl 
that we have been pleased with the pamphlet. Its arguments are 
clear ; and its style is good. In conclusion, for the sake of our 
country’s welfare, we wish Vidyasagara all success. 


Jayadeva Charita : or a sliort Biographical account of Jayadeva 
tire celebrated Author of the sweet Lyric Poefu Gita Govinda. 

Rajani Kdnta Gupta. Calcutta: G. P. Roy & Co’s Press. 
Samvat I9o0. 

W HOEVER has read with delight the masterpieces of the 
ancient Indian poets, must have wished that, to complete 
his pleasure, he had known something of the authors too, — “ who 
they were, where born and how bred.” The classical scholar 
has at his finger’s ends the main incidents in the lives of his 
Plato and Aristotle, Virgil and Horace ; the student of English 
literature could tell you the daily doings, dressings, and dinings 
of his CJiaucer and Spenser ; but of the bards, who struck their 
lyres centuries ago in this country, and the sound of which 
rising like the peal of Pythia’s awful organ, spread far beyond 
the seas, and enraptured the souls of Western nations, little is 
known even by their own countrymen. The desideratum has 
long been felt and deplored, but the research is so perplexing, 
and so much are the facts .shrouded from view behind the veil 
of tlie obscure past, that scarcely any definite result has until 
lately been arrived at. Many who could not extricate themselyes 
from the labyrinth*-which their search led them to, let tlieir work 
alone in despair ; while some in the depth of their erudition litife 
made themselves the laughing stock of the world by their strange 
theories. But tlie book under review is undoubtedly an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Babu Rajanikanta, evjdently a scholar 
of no mean acquirements, now offers to tlio public liis littki 
book of only t)2 duodecimo pages, in which is embodied an 
amount of information, valuable, we dare say, even to a diligent 
antiquarian. Of course it cannot be expected that the life of 
Jayadeva could be swelled to a Boswellian volume. That is 
impossible at this remote ago ; enough, that some* Kiithentic 
account of the great poet of Bengal be obtained, and his^.^ge 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. That Jayadeva was a native 
of Kepduli, he hirn.self tells us iu his poem, and is all hut uuiver- * 
sally known among Bengalis literate and illiterate ; but the period in 
which he tiouri.shcd, as well as other incidents iu his life, had 
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Itoon the subjects of argumentative conjecture for a long time. 
The former no doubt was ascertained by Professor Lethbridge 
pretty accurately, in bis llidory of India, but for the latter 
many of our scholars had to grope altogether in the dark. After 
a careful searcii and a minute sifting of the contradictory evidence 
before him, our author has succeeded in throwing a flood of light, 
on that hitherto obscure corner of the history of ISaiiskrit literature 
and has made Jayadeva rather a real historical personage, than 
a i^ythic being. The character of Jayadeva, essentially a most 
pious man, is vividly drawn, but we should have expected from 
so able a scholar as our author, a more minute examinatiors of 
the Gita Govinda than we liave before us. However, the vahio 
of the work is much ; the research shown in it is worthy of the 
highest praise ; and thougli as a picture of the man, the book would 
seem to foreigners to labour under the defect of a panegyrical 
tone, it will nevertheless be accepted as the true one by ihoso 
who have devoted their critical attention to the poem of Jayadeva. 
We earnestly recommend this book to our readers. 


llemapmbhd Ndtaha. By Kumallocbarj Mukhopadb}aya. Cal- 
cutta: yainachar Cbaiulrika Prsss. 12?50. ^ 

I N the long run, a poem does enough if it stir the latent feel- 
ings of the reader ; a novel, if it is not mere diy reading; 
and a drama, if, when acted, it excites emotions pleasurabio 
or otlierwise iu the minils of the audience. These general 
principles may with impunity be applied to the hundreds 
of volumes that are issuing every week from the native 

press, if not to works of a higher order. The play before 
ns forms no exception to the general lule. 'J'he author aims 
at a ^pathetic tone throughout the woik, which he attempts 
to attain by inserting the stage directions “sobs, “sighs,'' and 
“swo6bs.” Thinliing himself successful in this respect, he tiies 
to mitigate the sorrow of his reader by introducing the Vidiis/udxi 
^tlie conviva of Terence, the gracioso, the buffo, and even the 
clown of later days a character well known to the students of 

jbaiislfiit liteiature. As usual he is drawn in a state of chronic 
^^npger, and his whole thoughts are centred on the roast and 
entremets, but here he is quite out of place, and consequently 
t^i'^gusting. The oilier characters are all fanciful and without 
pvon a shadow of reality in them. The play is on the whole a 
toHglorneratioii ^f ideas taken from many other dramas, joined 
^etlier^to serve the authors purpose. In fact if the whole aim 
the drama be to hold the mirror up to nature, this play docs nut 
i'^^tify its existence. ‘ 
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Annals and Antiquities of IMjitUhdn, or the Central ami 
tern Rajpoot States of India. By Lieiifcnant-Coloiiel Jaiiifs 
Tod, late Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot States. Seconds 
Edition. Higgiiibotliain and Co.: Madras. 

M essrs. HIGGINBOTHAM and CO. of Madras liave of, 

late given us the most unmistakoable [)roof.s that ]it(Tar} 
enterprise is anything but dead in India. We liave recently bad 
occasion to notice not a few excellent publications that have origina- 
ted wiyi them, such as Cover’s Folklore of Southern India, and 
Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India. Messrs, Higgird)oihain s 
enterprise has, however, not been-confined to strictly new and ori- 
ginal publications ; they are earning a heavy debt of gratitude from 
the reading public of India, and from Orientali>ts all over the world, 
by an admirable series of reprints of (dd Indian works that have 
become so scarce us to be practically inacces.sible to most people. 
The re-publication of Colehrooke’s Fssays will be noticed by us 
elsewhere ; the work, of which the title appears at the bead of this 
article, is by far the most important of the scries. It is contained 
in twolar^ and handsome volumes, got up with evident care and 
printed witli laudable accuracy. Its pleasing exterior will be a 
welcome adornment to the dingy shelves of an Indian library ; of 
its interior we will now give a brief sketch — promising that we 
liope, in some early numbers of this Review, to attempt a more 
detailed examination of those portions of the work that are most 
valuable from an historical point of view. ^J’be portions to which 
we allude are those that treat of the Feudal System of the Rajputs 
and of the Annals of Maiwdr ; and we trust that the promise 
now given will be accepted by our readers as a sufficient apology 
for the brevity of the present notice. 

No better choice than Tod’s Rajasthan could possibly liave been 
made, in selecting an old book for republicatiou. It has long been 
so scarce that copies have only been obtainable at long intervals and 
at fancy prices ; and yet it is a work that must be read by every • 
one who wishes to acquire any real knowledge of Indian history. 

It has been largely used by every later writer on Indian antiquities ; 
and all students of tlio history of this country are already familiar 
with large portions of it, which have been transferre^l either bodily 
or in substance to the pages of other Indian liistorians.r 'Wo are 
all indebted to it for the clearest pictures that we possess of *soy/c 
of the most interesting periods of the hi.story of India ; and notably 
for the »accounts of that most obscure and at tb-c same time 
most romantic period immediately preceding and contemporaneous 
with the Muhammadan invasion.s. The description of the Feudal 
System as developed amongst the Rajptit warriors, and the more 
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general accounts of tlie haliits and customs of the Rajpiite ancient 
and modern, are no less valuable. As far as we can judge from the 
light of more recent investigations, these accounts are as accurate 
as they are extensive and minute; and are the monuments of 

singularly laborious and profound research, and of an enthusiastic 
devotion to the subject that has never been surpassed. It is to 
this latter cause, probably, that Colonel Tod’s great work owes 
-t^hat charm of manner which renders it pleasant reading even to 
those who are not greatly interested in his important historical 
discoveiies or conclusions. Without any high pretensions in 
point of stylo, Colonel Tod treats his theme with the simple 
c]o(|uence of a lover. He loves the people of whom he writes, 
and the land which was the scene of their exploits. He is as 
proud of the old Ilajpdt chivalry as if his own honour were con- 
cerned in its glories ; and the result of this eutliusiasm is, that 
his narratives are as pleasing and instructive to the reader now, * 
as they were when first published nearly fifty years ago. 

Colonel Tod was a fine typo of a large class of the old Company’s 
odicers. He adopted the country in wh eh. his lot was cast, as 
his owui ; and wnth a strong taste for geographical, historical, and 
archa3ological pui suits, he cultivated these sciences with especial 
reference to India, witli patriotic zeal. During the eiglitctcn years 
that he spent amongst the Western Rajputs, he made known to 
the w'orld for the first time, the geography of Rajpfilaiia ; and 
his map, which was printed in 1815, was one of the foundations 
of Lord Hastings’ plan of operations in 1817-18. For five 
years, from 1817 to 1822, he was Political Agent in Rajputana ; 
and during this period he earned the title of the restorer of 
Rajasthan. His attachment to the cause of the natives was so 
waijm, that he was even suspected by the Calcutta Government — 
most unjustly, as >vas afterwards acknowlcdgcd—of corruption in 
hifedugh office.’ Bishop Heber in his Journal^ says of this suspi- 
cion, ‘they (the Government) are now, 1 believe, well satisfied that 
their suspicions were groundless.^ He adds, of Colonel Tod : — “ His 
name appears to bg held in a degree of affection and respect by all 
the upper and middling classes of society highly honourable to 
, liiin.” We need only say further of him, that he lived to see his 
great work, the Annah o/iidjast/mn, received in England by the 
King and the Company with the applause due to its great merits. 
He published it in 1829 ; and .subsequently another work entitled 
' ‘Travels in Western India,^ was put forth shortly before his death. 

He ^*ed in Loudon in 1835. 

The first chapter of the Annals is devoted to an account of the 
geography of the country. When we remember that this was 
written at a time when Rajasthan was known to very few English- 
men besides the author, who had to depend almost entirely on his 
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own personal knowledge, we might forgive Colonel Tod if liihi 
^ccoimt had by this time become quite out of date. And indeed, 
if we look to minute points of accuracy, recent Reports of Political 
Agents and tlie numerous and varied sources of topographical and 
statistical information that we now possess about this part of 
India, have (piite superseded our authors description. Rut it may 
fairly be doubted whether any other account that has yet been 
published, gives the reader such a vrvid impression of the genera V 
appearance and character of the country. We will ([uote a few 
paragraphs to illustrate this statement of opinion : — 

1 .shtlll conclude with a rapid Nketcli cf the physiognomy of tin sc regions ; 
minute aud local dchcrjptions will appear mure ap[>ropr lately in the 
respective hiatoi ical j)ortions. 

Kajaat’haii pie.seutsa great variety of feature. Let me place the reader 
on tlie highest peak of the iiifcul.ded Ahoo, ‘ the saint’s juiuiaele’ as it i.s 
‘^’termed, and guide his eye in a survey over this wide exiiaiise, fiom the 
‘ blue waters’ of the Indw.s west, to tlie ‘ withy-oovered ’ Jletwa on the ea.'-t. 
.From iliis, tlie most elevated spot iu It iiidu^t'lian, ovei looking liy lifteeii 
hundred feet the Arawdli mountains, liis eye descends to the plains of Meil- 
ptlt (the classic term for Mewar), wlio.se chief staenms flowing from the h;ise 
of the AiaMillij join the heris and luinas, ami are [iieveiited from unit- 
ing with the Chuiubul only by tlie bat-ar or plateau of t'ential India. 

Ascemihig thi.s jdateau neai the celehiuled Cluetore, let the eye deviate 
slightly from t’tw' diiect euwleru line, and pursue the only piactieablc Jiath 
by llultungurh, ami Singolli, to Kotali, and he will observe its three suc- 
cessive steppes, the miniature retuebcntation of tliosoof Russian Tartaiy. Jjet 
the observer here glance acims the Churnbul and traverse llarouti to its 
eastern fionticr, guarded by tlie fortress of Shalidhad : thence abiuptly iles- 
cend the plateau to the level of the Sinde, still firocueding eastward, until the 
table-mountain, the western limit of Rooiidelkhund, allurds a resting point 

To lender tliis moie distinct, 1 present a profile of the tract described from 
Aboo to Kotra on the Betwa : from Aboo to the Cliumbul, tlie result of 
barometrical nieasuieiuout, and from the latter to the Hetwa from my 
general observations the irregularities of surface. The result is, that, the 
JLkitwa at Kotra is one thousand feet above the .sea level, and one thousand 
lower than the City and V^illey of Oodipoor, which again is on the saihe 
level with tka btisa of Ahuo, two thousand feet above the sea. Tliis line, 
the general direction of which is but a short distance from the tropic, is about 
six geographic dfcgree.s in length : yet is this small space highly diversified, 
both in its inhabitants and the production of the sail, whether hidden or 
revealed. o 

Let us now from our elevated station (still turned to tlio east) carry the eye 
both south and north of the line de.scribed, vvhicli nearly bisects Media d6sa, '' 
‘ the cantral land' of Itajast’lian ; best defined by the course of the Churnbul 
and its tributary streains, to its confluence witli tlie Jumna ; while the regions 
west of the transaipiiic Aravulli may as justly be deliiicil westeiii Ihijast’haii. 

Looking to the .south, the eye rests on the long oxtemled and strongly defined ^ 
line of the Vindliya mountains, ilie jiropcr bounds of llindusl’lian and the 
Dekhaii. Tlunigli, fiom oui elevated sLaiul on ' the *S.uiiL’s riiaiaele ’ of'^^|^boo, 
we look down un the Yimlhya us a range of dimini.shetl imjiorlance, it is 
tliat odr position i.s the lo.ist favouiaolo to viewing rs grandeur, which- would# 
he must apparent from the south ; though tliroiighont this skirt of descent, 
irregular elevaiions atUiii a height of many hundred feet above such points 
of Its abiupl d<-sLciit. 
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Tlio Aravnlli iKsclf may he saiM to oonneet wi^li the VimlliT^n, and I In* 
point of jiiiiotioii to he towards ChaiupaiuV ; tlioiieh i1 mijrlit In* eorrect t(^ 
say the Aravulli tlience lose upon and htretelind fiom tlie Viudliya whilst it 
is nincli less elevated than nioiv to the north, it pnv.ents Ijold features 
throui^hout, south by Luiiawara, Dougurpoor, and Kdur, to Ainba Bliawaiii 
and Oodipoor. 

Still looking from Ahoo over tho tabh‘-land of Malw.i, we ohserve her 
plains of hlaek loam furrowed hy the imimMoua streams fiom the hi'^hest 
])oints of the Vindhva, pursuing their iiorihcrlv e<)ui.s(* ; some meandei ing 
v^yirough vallies or falling over piecipices ; othm.^ heaimg <io\vn all o|»p()sition,' 
Jiyd actually forcing an exit through thceeutral plateau to j.-iu ihi* Chundml. 

/Having thus glauecd at the south, let us east tin* <-ye n'U'lh of this hue, and 
pause on the alpine Aiaviilli, Let us take a section of it, from the capital, 
Oodijioor, lhf5 line of ourstalion on Ahoo, passing through Ogiiiia, J\()iiiwa, 
and Mcerpoor, to the western descent near Mirohi, a space of neaily sixty 
miles in a direct line, wheie ' lulls oVt hills and alps on alps arise,” from the 
ascent at Oodipoor to the descent to Afarwar. All this space to the ►Sirohi 
frontier is inhabited by communities of the a.horiuinal races, living in a state 
of primeval and almost savage independence, ovvning no pai amount power, 
paying no tribute, but with all the simplicity of reimhiics ; their leaders, with 
the title of Bawut, being hereditary. Thus the Hawui of the Oguiia commune 
can aascniblc five thousand bows, and several others can on ocoasimi muster 
considerable numbers. Their habitations are disporst'il thiough the vallies in 
small rude liamlete, near their pastures or ]>laces of defence. ' 

The geographical account of Rajaftthaii is followed by a number of 
chapters containing a general sketch of the history of the/ various 
Rajput tribes. The earlier parts of this account arc necessarily 
mythological or legendary, rather Ilian histoi ical ; and are mainly 
ilorived from the Puiauas, especially the lUunfamUa, the 8knnd(f> 
the and the LVwt;/s%(t I’uranas. From these Colonel Tod 

collected all tho legends ami tales, that are usually credited hy 
Hindus, about the cosmogony, the delngo of Alanu, tho patriarchal ' 
and heroic ages; and thc.sii tales lie lias atromph'd, with tho 
boldness which was cliaraci eristic of the period, to rationalise. 
“Though tliey interpose,’’ ho says, “Seas of curd, milk, or wine, wo 
simuld not reject strong and evident facts, because suhs(‘(|ueiit igno- 
rant interpolators hik'd up (ho page with puerilities/’ The aceounfa 
of the great Solar and luiiiar races, tlie Sarfjya and the 

Chandra Vansa^^vo taken mainly from the /diarjavata and tho 
Puranas ; and nol witli.slamhng tlui vast mass of puerilities 
, contained therein, Colonel Tod managed to extract a good many 
points of real historical value, which have subsequently been moni 
fully investigated and inetliodised hy other labourers in the same 
held. The early, union of tho royal and priestly oftlcos among the 
Hind6 Aryans is cleaily demonstrated from tlio Pauranic genea- 
logi^s ;*and an admirable instance of ‘Survival’ in this respect, is 
afiJhled hy the ceremonies oiiserved hy tlie Maliaramis of Mai war 
»or Udaipur, when they visit tlie temple of the Sun, tho tifctelary 

derty of their race on such occasions, tlio Raiia becomes ex- 

officio the high-priest for tiie day. The most important of the 
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crenealomes which Colonel Tod endeavorued to elucidate and 

rationalise, were (1) th race of Suryya, the Solar line 

reigning at various time in Ayodhya, in Saurashtra, and in 
Maiwdr ; (2) the race of Chandra, the Lunar monarchs of 
Jndraprastha or Dchli ; and (3) the dynasties of Magadlia, at 
first belonging to the Chandra race, and subsequently of the Nag, 
the Maurp, and other lines. From the time of Rama and Krish- 
na to that of Vikramaditya and even later, these genealogies 
to a large extent mythical ; but still many valuable historical faefs 
and condusions are gleaned from thorn by the learned autluyr. 
Vikniifnaditya himself was a sort of King Arthur to the Rtijputs ; 
and may bo regarded as the incarnation or material centre of 
numerous popular legends. ITo belonged to one of the chief 
branches of the fire-born Rajputs, the Agnikulas. The genesis 
'^of the legend of the Agnikulas, and the heroic history of one of 
their noblest divisions, the Pramaras, are thus given by Colonel 
Tod 

Agniculaa.— 1st, Pramara. There are four races to whom the Hiiida genealo- 
gists have given Agni, or the element of fire, as progenitor. The Agniculas are 
therefore the sous of Vulcan, as the otliors are of Sol, Merenriua, and Terra. 
The Agniculas are the Pramara, the Turihara, the Chalook or Solauki, and 

the Chomiii. .... , . . i i i i 

That these races, the sons of Agin, were but regenerated, and converted by 
the Brahmins to fight their baUle.s, the clearest interpretation of their allegori- 
> cal history will disclose ; and, as the most ancient of tlieir inscriptirms arc in 
the Pali character, discovered wdierever the Hoodlnst religion picvailed their 
being declared of the race of Tiista or Takshac, Wiirrants onr asserting the 
* Agniculas to be of this same race, which inva<led India about two cciitnrios 
before Christ. It was about tliis period that Parswa, the twenty-third 
Boodha, appeared in India ; his Symbol, the Serpent. 

The legend of the Snake (Takshac) esoa]>ing with the celebrated work 
Pingal, which was rccoveied by Oarooia, the eagle of Cii.shna, is t>urely al- 
legorical ; aiul desefiptive of the contentions between the followers of 
Parswa, figured under his emblem, the Snake, and those of f.’rishua, depicted 
under his sign, the eagle. , , * . 

The worshipper of Soorya probably recovered their power on the exter- 
minating civil wars of the Lunar races, but the creation of the Agniculas 
is expressly stated to be for the preservatiou of the altars of Ual, or Iswaia, 
against the Dytes, or Atheists. , i. m 

The celebrated A boo, or Ar-boodha, the Olympus of RajasPhaii, was flie 
scene of contention between the minister.s of Soorya ami these Titans, aiub 
their relation niiglit, with the aid of imagination, be equally amusing with 

the Titanic war ol th' :aicient poets of the West , „ i • r 

The Boodhists claim it for Adnath, their first Boodha ; the Brahmins for 
Iswara, or, as the h^cal divinity, styled Achil-es. 

The Agniooonda is still shewn on the summit of Aboo, where^ the four' 
races were created by the Brahmins to fight the battles of Achil-es and poly- 
theism, against the monotheistic Boodhists, represented as the Serpelta, or 
Takshacs. , « • 

The probable period of this conversion has been hinted at, hut the 

dynasties issuing from the Agnicfilas, many of the prices professed the 
Boodhist or Jain faith, to periods so late as the Mahomedau invasion. 
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The Pramnra, though not as this name implies, the ‘chief-warrjpr was tho 
moat potent of the Aguiehlas. lie sent forth thirty-five Sachce, or branches, 
several of whom enjoyed extensive sovereignties. ‘ Ihe world is the Pramar’s,* 
is an ancient saying, denoting their extensive away ; and the ^No kote 
Marooiii' hulli ' signified the nine divisions into which the country, from the 
Sutledge to the ocean, was partitioned amongst them. Maheswar, J)har, 
Mandoo, Oojeiu, ('handrabhaga, Cheetore, Aboo, Chandravati, M’how Mai- 
dana, Parniavati, Oiniakote, Bekher, Lodurva, and Puttun, are the moat 
conspicuous of the capitals they conquered or founded. 

V Though the Prarnara family never equalled m w(‘altli the famed Polanki 
yrincea of A nhulwara, or shone with such lustre as the Chohan, it attained 
hx wider range and an earlier consolidation of doiidnion than either, and far 
excelled in all, the Punhara, the last and least of the Aguicfilas, which it 
long held tributary. i 

Maheswar, the ancient scat of the Hya kings, appears to have been tho 
first seat of irovernnient of the Pramaras. They suhsetiiiently founded 
il,haranagar, and ^faiidoo on the crest of the Vindhya hills ; and to them ia 
•ev^n attributed the city of Oojeiu, the first meridian of the Hindus, and 
the seat of Viciama. 

There are numerous records of the family, fixing eras in their history of 
more modem times ; and it is to be hoped that the inter}>retation of yet 
uudeciphered insciiptions, may carry us back beyond the seventh century. 

The era of BlioJ, the son of Moonj, has been satisfactorily settled ; aud iin 
inscription in the nail-headed character, carries it back a step further, and 
elicits an historical fact of infinite viilue, giving the date of the last prince 
of the Prarnaras of ( heetore, and the consequent accession of tKg Gehlotea. 

The Nerbudda was no limit to the power of the Pramaras.^ About the 
very period of the foregoing inscription, Ram Pramar held his court in 
Telungaua, and is invested by the Chohan Bard, Ohund, with the dignity 
of paramount sovereign of India, and head of a splendid feudal association, 
whose members became independent on his death. The Bard makes this 
a voluntary act of the Pramaras ; but coupled with the Gehlote's violent 
acfpiisition of Cheetore, we may suppose the successor of Bam was unable to 
maintain such supremacy. 

While Hindu literature survives, the name of Bhoj Prarnara aud ‘^tho 
nine Gems ” of his court cannot perish ; though it is difficult to say which 
»<)f the three jirinces of this iiaiiie is particularly alluded to, as they all ap- 
pear to have been patrons of science. * 

, CbandragOopta, the supposed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, and in 
the sacred genealogies is declared of the race of Takshac. The ancient 
inscriptions of the Pramaras, of which the Moii is a principal branch, 
declare it of the race of Tuata and Takshac, as does that now given from 
the seat of their power (dieetore. 

: Salivahana, the conqueror of Vicraraaditya, was a Tackshac, and his era 

set aside that of the Tudr in the Uekhaii, 

Not one remnant of indejiendeuce exists to mark the greatness of the 
Pramaras ; ruins are the sole records of their power. The prince of DhAt, 
in the Tmliati desert, is the last phantom of royalty of the race ; and the 
descendant of ting prince wlio protected Hemayoon, when driven from the 
throne bf ,Timoor, in whose capital, Omrakote, the Groat Akber was born, 
is at the foot of fortune's ladder ; his throne in the desert, the footstool of 
the Bulotch, on whose bounty he is dependent for support. 

’ Aiiioug the thirty-five Sachae of the Pramaras the Vihil was eminent ; 
the princes of which line appear to have been lords of Chandravati, at the 
'ioot of the Aravulli. 

The Bao of Bijolli, one of the sixteen superior nobles of the Kana’s court| 
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is a Pramar^. of the aucicut stock (if Dha r, and perhaps its most rcspcclahlo 
representative, 

A cliapter is devoted by Colonel Tod to some remarkable 
analogies between the manners and customs of the Rajphts and 
those of the Scythians as described by Uerodotiis and of the 
ancient Scandinavians as disclosed by modern researches into 
tlic antiquities of the three northern kingdoms of Europe. These 
analogies are perhaps more curious tliaii significant ; at any rate, 
the tendency of recent criticism is to look with caution upon/ 
the bold generalisations so common amongst the Orientalists 
tlie last century — generalisations which liave been at once 
surpass^cld and discredited by the more accurate philological dis- 
coveries of the present century. The History of ike Rajput tribes 
ends with a catalogue of the thirty-six royal races of the llajpiit'|:; 
followed by some reflections on the present political state of ^he 
Kajptit tribes, which are full of interest even at the present day 
though written fifty years ago. 

We have here analysed only a comparatively small portion of 
this grand work ; to the most valuable portions we hope to 
devote an article or two hereafter* The other Rooks are — a 
sketch of a Feudal System in Rajasthan — Annals of Mewar— 
ReligiousVEstahlishmcnts, Festivals, and Customs of Mowar-^ 
Annals of Marwar — Annals of Bikaner — Annals of Jcssnlmcr — 
Sketch of the Indian Desert — Annals of Amber or Dhoondar — 
Shekhawut Federation— Annals of Haravati — together with two 
Personal r^arratives, containing most interesting accounts of the 
authors own experiences and travels in Raj phi ana. Of all those 
Books, those on the Annals of Maiwar (or Me war) and Marwar 
(or Jodhpur) are by far the most full and valuable ; and to them 
we intend to return at another time. Every page of tlicso 
clironicles teems wi>h information at once most valuable and most 
interesting ; and with the results of the most extensive and prQ-" 
found research. The little band of students of Indian History 
may well he congratulated on the fact tliat these rich mines of 
knowledge are now made easily accessible to all, in Messrs. 
Higginbotham’s cheap and beautiful edition. 

A Cyclopaxlia of India, and of Easier n and Southern Asia — 
ComnLcrcicd, Industrial and Scientific: Products oj the 
Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, Useful Arts and 
Manufactures. PMited by Edward Balfour, I.rc.s.ei , Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, Madras Army ; Correa pOndmg 
Member of the Imperial Geological Institute, Vienna. Madral; : 
1871. 

T he five large volumes before us represent a most praisewortfiy 
attempt to cope with what must always be a stupendous 
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iinclertakiiig-— tlie endeavour to colrect in one compilation and in 
tin alphalietical arrangement the information on Oriental matter 
tliat is scattered in such numerous and inaccessible works as the 
Asiatic Researches^ the Journals of the various Asiatic Societies, 
and elsewlierc. The work is really an imperial one ; and we trust 
that Dr. J3alfour will be liberally helped by the Indian Govern- 
ments in his enterprise. In a country like India, where nearly 
^every one of the ruling classes has to learn everything about the 
» ountry, its peoples, its products, its manners and customs, even 
Its history, at a comparatively late period in life ; the great need 
of such a work as a cyclopaedia is obvious. The best scholar 
amongst us must meet daily with words and names about which 
ly knows little or nothing; and hitherto there has not been any 
sc.^irce of information available, to which tlie reader or the writer 
may turn to solve his doubts or refrcsli his memory on such occcr 
sions. Moreover the knowledge gained by one eiHjiiiicr has been 
for the most part inaccessible to his successors ; for few possess the 
means of bringing together in one library tlie numerous scattered 
works of orientalists, and no one could possibly read them all, even 
if they were so collected. 

Dr. Balfour enjoyed special facilities for the great w^rk which 
he undertook in tlie compilation of an Oiicntal Cyclopaulia. He 
says cn this point, in the preface to his fust edition : — 

My avocations while employed in India, more p.iiticiil.iily iu the past 
seven years, have reu<lere<i necessary f(jr mo a ooliection of hooks of ixfoience 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more luimerons and varied iu 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employ- 
ment as Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, tlie Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal 
Exhibition held in Paris in 1857, and the Madnis Exhibition of 1857, 
combined with my duties (since 1855), as officer in ehaige of tlie Oovern- 
^ ment Central Museum, have brought umler ray notice** a rare vaiiety of eastern 
‘iFodu ta and' subjects of in Wrest ; and thinking that, before quitting the 
countries in whicli I have dwelt for nearly a quarter of a century, I might 
with advantage leave to my successors in a portable form, the notes made on 
tlur products of the Eiist that have come under my notice, comlnned with an 
abstract of the use,ful infoimatiou respecting them contained iu my books, 
I have been led to show the results iu the present shajie. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy 
the life-time of several men of varied attainments ; and this 
Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, mtiy 
therefore he regarded only as a first attempt towards the kind 
of book, the want of wbicli has been long and generally felt. 

Of course the literary value of a Cyclopfcdia can only lie estimated 
inuletail ; and depends partly on the completeness of the whole 
w^rlf, partly on the judgment with which tlie subjects discussed 
have been selected, and chiefly on theliteraiy value of the siweral 
articles. To form some judgment on these points, we have looked 
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through fiiic volumes of Dr. fe^four’s work with considerable care, 
though of course cursorily ; and we have no hesitation in stating 
our belief that few if any points of importance — points, that is, 
that are likely to crop up in the course of general reading or 
writing on Oriental subjects — are omitted by the learned Editor, 
The scientific parts — the Botany, Ornithology, &c., of India — 
appear to be extraordinarily full and exhaustive ; whilst Dr. 
Balfour 3 work will be of immense use to every Indian reader or 
writer, if only as a Gazetteer of Southern and Eastern Asia. / 

To give our readers a fair idea of the great practical value oS 
this grpat work, it occurred to us that it might be a good plan 
to take any two topics of current interest, at hazard, and extract 
what Dr. Balfour lias to say about the persons or places concerufr^. 
Writing in Bengal, two such topics suggest themselves just iiow:/- 

) the Dutch war in Sumatra, (2) the cawse celebre now proceeding 
at Hugh, relating to some alleged ofibnees of the Maliauta of the 
great slirine at Tarakeshwar. For information about the scene 
of the first topic, wo consult Dr. Balfour’s article on Achin ; it is 
as follows : — 

Acheen ( Sumatra ) Athi of the Malays, Atsjin of the Dutch, Lat. 3® 
22' N., Loi^. 95® 46' K. The capital of a kingdom of the bauie name, situa- 
ted near tlm N. W. extreme of Sumatra, and formerly one of the principal 
trading ports of the Indian Archipelago, its position, near the entrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, enabling it to command the navigation of what was 
then the only Channel of communication between the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago and the countries of the West. Every vessel entering the 
Straits was then obliged to call at Acheen to obtain a pass, but the arrival of 
Europeans in these seas who were by no means inclined to acknowledge the 
authority of a soveieign who was looked upon as a barbaiian, set at defiance 
the assumed authority of the kings of Acheen, and it has gradually decreased 
in importance until the present time. This monarchy arose from the usurpa- 
tion of Sultan Saleb-ood-din in A. D. 1521, previous to which time, Acheoi^ 
had been a province of Pedir and governed by a viceroy from that kingdom. 
The kingdom extended, in former times, from the North-West promontorv^ 
of the island of Sumatra (called Acheen Head, a well known and bold landfall 
for ships) to beyond batu • Bara river, on the North side of the island. 
But the territory in modern times, on the north coast, may be said to cq^- 
mence from Diamond Point, as it has ceased to exercise guthority over Lan- 
ghat, Delli, &c. The Acheenese differ much in their persons from the other 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter and of a darker complexion. 
They are by no moans, in tlieir present state, a genuine people, but are sup- 
posed to be a mixture of Battas and Malaya, with Chuliahs, as they term the 
natives of the west of Itidia. The town of Acheen is situated on the banks 
of a river, which, after traversing a hroad plain bouiK^ed on each side by 
ranges of hills, forms a delta and falls into the sea by sevend mouths. The 
roads are tolerably secure, especially from April to November, when the 
south-west monsoon prevtdis and blows usually off the land. During ♦he 
remainder of the year, north-west gales are sometimes experienced, ifit 
the islands in the othng afford considerable shcltei', and a ship well found 
in ground tackle is not likely to incur any danger of beiug driven ^ 
shore. The usual anchorage ia in from 9 to 15 fathoms, with the principal 
mouth of the river from S. to S. E., and about 21 or II miles offshore. They 
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Poetry — Its Chief Attributes stated and illustrated -a Lecture 
^delivered before the Calcutta Young MeKs Christian Associ'^ 
ation. By Edward Storrow, 

Is this a critical age or is it a creative one, is the question that the 
Reviewer ever asks himself as volumes of Poetry and Essays about 
Poetry come in upon him at the same time. Here we have tliis Essay 
on Poetry, side by side with the Poems of Snellius Shickhardus, and 
in every publisher’s circular we see Theories of Poetry running the 
race with Poems themselves. Such a state of matters would lead us 
to the conclusion that our age is at once critical and creative, or that 
we have come to the close of a critical period, and that only the first 
fruits of new intellectual life and originality are being gathered. 

Mr. Storrow, in the Lecture before us, seems to have had it as his 
object, simply to recommend Poetry to the study of the youths whom 
he addressed, by decking it out in its fairest garb, pointing out in 
detail some of its beauties, and shewing not a few of its prettinesscs, 
lie makes no attempt to enter into the philosophy of the matter, nor 
logically to treat it in its various divisions, but simply seems to give 
forth the results of a little quiet meditation on Poetr/in general, and 
on no division of it in particular. He has accumulated not a little gentle 
criticism of a quiet Addisonian character, on a few favourite poets, 
whom he uses as illustrations of some of those attributes of Pdetry, 
which he details. And yet after all, when we have read this Lecture 
we are precisely in the position of the Lecturer, not at all nearer the 
hidden queen of song and imagination than when wo set out. We 
have seen her garden and the walks approaching to her temple, and 
heard a few of the officiating priests speak under her inspiration, and 
liavc been pleased by the scene, but still she is as mysteriously in- 
visible as ever, a very Om of .mystery. 

When we say then that there is much pleasant talk about Poetry, 
its attributes, its metres, its appearance, its influences, we give the full 
contents of the Lecture. In composition it is somewhat unequal, 
and we must say the author by no means illustrates his subject in his 
own style. There are, however, a few good passages,— good both in 
thought and langnago* 

.Tust as wo divide alliwritincs into poetry and prose, so may we say that to all 
things in the universe there is a poetic os well m a prosaic side. And this is 
bjgt according to the great law of balancing and antithesis, which everywhere wo 
trace. Wo speak of darkness and we comprehend in it the idea of light ; life 
finds its antagonist in death ; sin necessarily presupposes holiness ; time which iff 
mcosarabdo, suggests eternity which is immeasurable ; matter has its opposite in' 
spirit, os truth has in error So poetry has her domain, and claims to inherit, along- 
with her coarse and vulgar brother, a share in the world s possessions ; aye, and in* 

C 
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the free use of all that is good and beautiful beyond the limits of the world she 
takes precedence of him. With a charm as potent as tljc wand of the enchanter 
Ismeno, or the wonderful lamp of Alladeen, she goes forth to walk through the 
earth and to gaze on the stars, and whatever she touches and whatever she looks 
on, becomes radiant with beauty and redolent with odours. The finest and the 
most precious things are hers ; she usurps no power, she robs others of no trea- 
sure ; she docs but enrich and gladden all those who are wise enough to distin- 
guish her footsteps and bid her welcome. The sunny side of all things bclolfgs 
to her. The spring is the “poetry of the year, the dunce is tlic poetry of motion, 
music is the poetry of sound, childhood is the poetry of life, the stars arc the 
poetry of the heavens, flowers are the poetry of the earth, and woman is the 
poetry of man. 

One of the best features of the Lecture is the liberal breadth of 
view that is taken of Literature and Literary men. The illustrations 
are not taken ft:om one poet, nor one ago, nor one school, but extend 
over all good poets. 

Poets true to their instincts will ever choose themes of an elevated order, and 
which illustrate deep feeling in some of its rainbow hues. The clic(picrc(l wander- 
ings of Ulysses ; the grand and mysterious expedition of Ram ; the awful secrets 
of the Infeino ; the sin and the sorrow of Don Roderic ; the deep, and true, and 
sorrowful loves of Abelard and Eloise ; the trial and the discipline of aPaust, a 
Eestus, a Walter and a Balder ; the darkening fall of angelic natures ; the 
romance of chivalry ; the talc of war ; the illustration of woman’s Lscination, 
of woman’s faithfiiiness, and of woman’s sorrows ; the history of adventure ; 
the description of the supernatural and the obscure, the representation of nature 
in her most grand, most lovely and most terrible forms, arc fit themes for the 
poet’s song. 

We know that we shall not agree with the author when we point 
out his concluaing paragraph as the worst part of his Lecture. 
Epithet-writers, unless they are very great men, can never succeed in 
conveying tlieir meaning truthfully or beautifully, Homer and Mil- 
ton alone have rendered their Epithets immortal, and have expressed 
in one w^ord what little minds would have spread over a page. Not 
only may tlic correctness of many of the following be questioned, as 
applied to the authors mentioned, but the style is false and disagree- 
able. Our young men have too much of this already, 

Tlius have I said a few things— alas how few~about our English poets and 
poetry. I have brought you a flower from one parterre mid a curious plant from 
another. I have shewn you, as best I could, where lie the lowly valleys in which 
the lily and the rose arc found, and where arc the mountain sides which bear the 
oak and tremble with the cataract. I have pointed out the fantastic pagodas, the 
chaste, grand Greek temples, the sublime Gothic minsters, and the lovely cottages 
so variously adorned, which glorify the slopes of that mountain which the Muses 
have made their own. I have shewn you the deep woods where Dryofds and 
Fairies hide, the murmuring brooks where Naiads dwell, and the stately rivers, 
lakes, and seas over which reign miglitier beings than they. But it is not given mo 
to lead you through the whole of that extensive and glorious realm, which the 
poets have created and which they have devoted to the pleasure of mankind. This 
kingdom is the fairest and the noblest which the intellectual prowess of English- 
men has won. Nowhere have they gatlicrcd greener laurels, or proved mono 
triumphantly that they possess the loftiest endowments which God gives to favour- 
ed men. The picturesqueness of Chaucer, the sublimity of Milton, the splendid 
fancy of Spencer, and the all-coraprchensivo genius of Shnkspearc, tlio molli- 
fluousness of Pope, the robust vigour of Dryden, the devoutness of Herbert, the 
pensive tenderness of Goldsmith, the descriptiveness of Thomson, the graceful- 
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JTCSS of Gray, the trutlifulness of Cowpcr, the pathos of Otway, the delicacy of 
Campbell, the glitter of Moore, the reflectiveness of AVordsworth, the homeliness 
of (jrabbe, the passionateness of Burns, the sensuousness of Keats, the mystic depth 
of C'olcri(J};e, the energy of Byron, the variety of Scott, the elegant fanciful ness of 
Tennyson, the higli-ti-ncd religiousness of Keble — all these illustrate an amount of 
poetic wealth such as no other country can equal. The names of our greatest 
poets will live, long as the remembrance of England herself shall live. Poetry 
crowns its worshij)ping high priests with a wreath more durable than is bestowed 
by phib-sophy or science ; or than adorns the brows of* any one else who treads 
the pleasant walks of literature. Time in her awful flight obscures the glory of a 
Roger Bacon, a Duns Scotus, and ^ Roger Aseliam ; but our poets’ names shine 
out from the dark, obscure past, with the calm splendour of 

“ A bright particular star” 

as though time were loath to extinguish so much beauty, or had no power over 
forms, which like Orpheus, are half divine. 

The Lecture is on the whole ’one that does credit to the Author, and 
ought to have enlightened his audience. 


A Manual of Ancient History ^ from the remotest Times to the 
Ocerthroiv of the Western Empire, A. D. 470. By Hr, Leon^ 
hard Schmitz, F. R, S. E. Edinburyh, 1855.^ 

It is only by virtue of its chapter on India, that this “ Manual” 
corfies within our jurisdiction. Out the very existence of this chap- 
ter in such a work is a significant phenomenon, ^ 

Wc continually SCO, not merely that the actual sphere of human 
knowledge is widening, but that that part of it, on which youthful 
eyes arc allowed to gaze, is ever being extended. Our children are 
now taught books and subjects, of which wc, when young, never 
dreamed ; and education, stopping forth into the wide damain of 
human knowledge in all its extent, claims every object as its own, 
from which it may teach lessons of wisdom or goodness. Our 
“ school scries,” our “ school hook associations,” our “ manuals,” our 
“ hand-books,” our “ circles of knowledge,” hear testimony to this. 

The book before us is another evidence of it. The name of Dr. 
Schmitz is a sullicicnt guarantee for its accuracy, its scholarship, and 
its adaptation to educational purposes. Well known as one of our 
best classical scholars at home, the successful translator of all 
Nichphr’s works, and the author of many of our first school 
hooks, the fame that he has acquired will he increased by the pro- 
duction of this. His other histories have already been introduced 
into all the large schools and colleges of England, and even those 
in India, both Easi; Indian and Native, now use them as the most 
{approved text-lJboks. 

Wo can fully recommend this work as containing the chief matter 
of the author’s previous histories of Greece and Rome, and in addi- 
tion, chapters on Egypt, China, India, Tersia aod the other Asiatic 
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Empires. The only drawback to the work is its rather defective ac- 
count of India, which to students of this land, is so very important. 
But two alternatives lay before the author, and he has chosen 
perhaps, the wiser of them ; either to state in general terms, all 
that we know certainly of India in ages that were only semi-histori- 
cal, 9 r at once to enter into the weary detail and endless doubts, that 
the researches of such scholars as Major Bennell, Tod, and James 
Prinsep, Jtave caused. lie has chosen the former course, in itself, 
perhaps, the wiser, but to Indian students, who view the early his- 
tory of their own land as the most important, the least satisfactory. 
Had Dr. Schmitz written from an Indian stand -point, however, 
his book would have been, on the whole, less useful. The chronology 
adopted seems^ most correct, and nearly to correspond with that 
generally acknowledged. 

“ Beginning of the historical period. Origin of the most ancient 
parts of Vedas, B. C. 1400. 

Origin of Buddhism, B. C. 525. 

Alexander the Great in India, B. C. 3Q7. 

King Asoca promotes Buddhism, which is introduced into Ceylon, 
Tibet, China, &c., B. C. 250. 

King Vikramaditya, patron of literature. Kalidasa, the dramatic 
poet, A* D. 1.” 

Elphinstone makes the era of the great Malwaking, A. D. 78. 

This ‘‘ Manual ” of Dr. Schmitz is quite up with the times. This 
was to be expe^sd of the pupil and translator of Niebuhr. From 
the very first the key-note of comparative philology, as the illustra- 
tor and asaister of early history, is struck, and all throughout the 
doubtful periods, its stores are drawn upon. We have noticed it 
not merely to recommend its adoption in all schools and colleges 
in Indid, but on account of the large space that is devoted to 
the A.siatic Empires. A three years' course of historical study could 
be well conducted on the basis of such a work as this, beginning 
with Rome, following that up with Greece, and finally studying the 
other and less-known ancient Empires. 


Selections from the Records of Government^ North Western Pro* 
vinces, Part XX, Report on Educational Boohs in tJie Verna* 
cular. 

s 

We have increasing evidences of the immense amount of educa- 
tional activity that is now being everywhere manifested in Indim 
Notwithstanding the somewhat equivocal conduct of the Central 
Government with regard to the carrying out of the provisions of the 
last educational despatch, private parties everywhere, and not a few 
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of the heads of Government Colleges, as well as Missionaries and 
those of a Missionary spirit, are working for themselves at the prac- 
tical solution of many an educational problem. 

More honest and truly earnest activity however has been mani- 
fested in the North Western Provinces, than in any otlier part of 
India. The spirit of Thomason has not yet died out, and the very 
districts where no Missionary society brings its benign intliiences to 
bear on barbarism, ignorance and idolatry, are those where Xhe best 
Government system is most fally carried out. Like all great men, 
Thomason was not only great in himself, but he selected for his 
assistants men who either possessed, or to whom he could impart, 
mncli of his own spirit. Hence, now that he has gone, the state of 
such colleges as Benares undc^r Dr. Ballantyne, and Ajmeer, till 
lately under Dr. Buch, gives us the fondest hopes for the future 
intellectual advancement of the hardy sons of North Western 
India. 

It is seldom that we notice sncli ‘ Selections’ as these, because they 
contain rather the raw material for future works on India, than any 
definite or methodically arranged information. They are * contributions 
towards’ its future merely ; and the historian will soon find amass 
of excellent matter, from which he may draw both history and its 
philosophy. But this Heport before us is so full of curious state- 
ments, regarding the adaptation of English Literature to the Hindoo 
mind, and it throws so much liglit on curious philological niceties,, 
that we would recommend it to all who feel intoreste^inn such sub- 
jects. It contains a catalogue of vernacular educational works, with 
their contents, authors, prices, and wliere they may be procured ; doing 
in fact for North Western India and its dialects, what Mr. Eong 
has done for Bengal. We see traces of Dr. Ballantyne and his 
scholarship in almost tlic whole work. 

Perhaps the most curious part of the whole is a notice by Mr. 
Muir, on “ the Life of Cicero (Delhi Society’s Publications) trans- 
lated from Plutarch’s Lives, by Pundit Motee Lall, Senior Scholar, 
Delhi College.” The object of the translation seems to have been 
to give a creditable amount of information to hi.s countrymen on 
the subject, but he takes for granted too much as already known by 
his readers. Such might be all very w'ell in the case of well- 
educated Europeins, but it is too much to expect th{\f classical 
allusiorts, qnd the whole paraphernalia of Roman laws and Govern- 
ment, will be understood by natives. The attempt, however, 
to introduce them to the knowledge of classical subjects, is most 
praise-worthy. It U right, if they are to be imbued with the spirit 
of English Literf^ture, which all in Government Colleges seem to 
hare in view, that th^y should learn something of that source from 
which it draws so much of its glorious inspiration. It is in this 
respect that ail English studies have been imperfectly carried on in 
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India, the native students being utterly ignorant of the spirit of 
antiquity and all classical references, and what is far worse, knowing 
nothing of those elements which enter so largely into the structure 
and history of the language. 

In such a work as tliis, a difficulty would meet the translator 
at tjie outset, not uiercly how to communicate all the peculiar ideas 
of antiquity in the vernacular, in their full force and beauty, 
but ho^v to express such proper names as Cmsar, Pompey, Octavius, 
&c. Mr. Muir seems to think that <in this he has fiiiled. He says, 
“ many of the names I cannot make out ; the following will be 
deciphered with some difficulty even by the Classical Scholar.” 
These we have Romanised for the benefit of the unlearned : — 

Traeumverato Actoorca. 

Cecelisia ... Kornclcas Lenthus. 

Kaipeilosia ... Ooktaveas. 

On the contrary, the translators of ^Arnott’s Pljysics seem to have 
succeeded much better : — 

Much of the excellency of their translation I C'>nccivo to be duo to the concise- 
ness mid precision, and, ns a consequence, the clccaiicc of the C(iuivalcnts which 
they have constructed and supplied for correspondin'^ terms and expressions of the 
original. And tlVey have consistently adhered, througliout the translation, to the 
equivalents adopted at the outset ; c. r/. the teiins gravitation, attraction, and 
cohesion, have been rendered respectively Kusliush Sukiil and Knsbnsb, and Kushush 
Elhcsal ; and whenever these expressions are rejieated in the original, the same ren- 
derings rc-appear in the translation. Opt n the Oordoo work at what page you will, 
the same fidclitj^nd accuracy of translation will be found. I will hero give a few 
specimens of wh^ I conceive to be very appropriate renderings of corresponding 
terms of the original treatise 

^Refraction of a ray ... Enlicraf, Shan. 

*A Refracting ray .. ... Sliaa Munhuroiif. 

Reflection from a surface Munukus liojana Sliaa ka sutlia se. 

A luminous body Gismen rousliun hezzat. 

Convex and concave mirrors Shesha IMa hadub O.Mujoof. 

Solid and fluid bodies Agisam Munjumed 0. Seale. 

Moving and quiescent ditto A gisnrn mut uhinuk O. Sakin, 

Velocity Mukdar rafter. 

Momentum Mukdar Sudma. 

Inertia Khascct adma turuk. 

Repulsion ’ Klmseet Mudafeat. 

And so on ; the specimens may be multiplied ad infinitum. The style and diction 
of the translation also, as might be predicted from its excellency in the respect 
noticed above, are terse and elegant. There are no instances in this translation, 
of a varicty*of superfluous words employed to express a single idea, for ^hich tho 
translator was not oufticient master of the language to furiiisli a single equivalent. 
Every sentence of the original has been translated, not paraphrased, and that, 
too, with a fidelity and accuracy, which an intimate knowledge of the subjects them- 
selves could alone have ensured. ^ 

"VernacAilar translation in tbis country has been going on altogether 
a wrong tack, and perliaps necessarily so. /Arbitrarily has the 
literature of the west been too often expressed in the dialects of the 
East, with a wonderful ignorance of the very rudimcntal principles 
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of translation. We have yet to come to that high stage of intoN 
lectual progress in India, where native students shall in their own 
natural language express their own ideas, with all the accuracy 
that a knowledge of the science of the west, and all the elegance that 
a power over their own mother tongue, can give. 


Two Lectures on the Laws of Public Healthy as applied to the 

Opinions of the people of India^ delivered before the Bethune 

Society of Calcutta. By Norman Chevers., M. Bengal 
Medical Service, Calcutta^ 1855. 

It has been computed, that in India alone, out of a population of 
40,000,000, Cholera destroyed between the years 1^^17 and 1800, 
a briei' period in the history of a nation, no less than 1 8,000,000 
of human beings ! This is, indeed, an appalling fact, sinking into 
utter iusiguilicance all other human calamities. Since the last men- 
tioned year, cholera has embraced the whole habitable globe in its deadly 
grasp, and continues to be the great scourge of the 'time in which 
we live. That the poison wliich causes such witle-spread and 
devastating misery, is generated in circumstances which arc suscepti- 
ble of control, and perhaps of removal by human agency, is believed 
by many eminent members of the medical profession^/ Sucli being 
the case, it is impossible to exaggerate the value of all researches 
into the laws which regulate the public health, and of all etlorts 
made to enlighten the said public upon the prevcntiblc causes of 
disease. 

The application of the true principles of ventilation and dvainagc 
has already been attended, in Kurope, with such eminent success, 
as to warrant the entertainment of a well-founded liope and belief, 
that similar means of protection will afford equal immunity in 
tropical countries. 

The average duration of life in England has, undoubtedly, been 
considerably increased, since the publication of the Carlisle Tables ; 
and some diseases, which were formerly as fatal as the most endemic 
of an eastern delta, have been absolutely eradicated. 

Jamqs the I., and Oliver Cromwell, died of ague, whicif was so 
fatal in Loudon in 1558, that the living could scarcely bury 
the dead, bishop Burnet, in his history of the Lkcformation, says, 
that it was so universal in London, that it raged like the plague. 

A popular belief^formerly existed, even among the learned, in 
Enj;land, and is sillL entertained in Italy, that the poison of Malaria 
is an antidote for s^ie intractable forms of disease. This belief 
was embodied in .the proverb that 

“ An ague in spring 
Is physic for a king.” 
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An eminent physician, in tlie early part of the present century, 
afllicted witli a mortal disease, and impressed witli a conviction of 
the truth of the current delusion, travelled into all tlie fenny and 
marshy parts of Ihigland, in the vain hope of acquiring the spcci- 
llc : but failing in the object of his search, he returned to Jjondon 
to die, declaring tluit the country was ruined by draiiiage, as there 
was not an ague to be caught in it. 

In orve year in Kurope, little more tlian two centuries ago, the 
plague carried olf half a million of victims. The oldest living 
physicians in the ancient haunts of the distemper that 

‘‘ Kiii'IIcs a fiery boil upon the ^kin, 

And putrefies the breast of l)]ooimng health,” 

lias not seen a single case of that loa’thsome ])cstilenee ! 

The scurvy that destroyed fiOrd Anson’s fl('C't, and rendered 
lengthened voyages well nigh impracticable, in former times, lias 
disappeared from all ships in which ordinary sanitary precautions 
have been observed. 

The destructive ravages of small po\: have bceu mitigated to an 
cxtraordinaiy extent, by the immortal di'seovery ol‘ rlenner ; and it is 
atlirmed that *lhe disease might he entirely eradicated, if the anti- 
dote were universally a}q>liod. 

Witliout believing then witli Lord Ihicon, that the daily swal- 
lowing of a smidl dose of nitre will prolong lilc to an indefinite' 
period ; or the Roman superstition, that the driving of a nail 
into the wall of tlie Temple ot »]ui)it<‘r will airc't a pestilence; 
or yielding our faith to the virtues as'^igued to the rust of the 
spear of Telep’on, the sympalhctie powder of Sir ICenehn Dighy, 
or lliC tar-wati of tin; learned melaj»h) siei.in who d(mi('d the 
cxistentic of inatt(n', and yet helieved in a.i univeis.d remedy — llune 
can be no doubt that the vast majority (d’ maidvind dit.' from diseases 
that are mor(M.>r IcsS ]tr<'-ventibl‘}, and that it is p(“if(‘etly po^.sihh) 
to prolong tlie sjiaeo of human exi'*tene(5 to the extent deoigm'd l>y 
tlio Creator, by the ol)-<n'vanee oi’ a lew genet al [)rineiph\s, simjtle 
of application, eu^y to iiiulerstatid, and certain to sueei'cd, if pro- 
perly din'cted. 

d’he two h'ctures (»f Dr. (di<;vers, which liax t* sn<.>g('^letl tlie-e 
remarks, contain, in ;i hri<-f ei)mpa''S, well and j)lehsautly told, much 
valuahli* nifermation uptm important ])oinls eoinii'ctt'd \v;ith the. 

health of the Metro[)oli.s of llrilisli India. 'I'lie to))ies diseii-^Aed are 

The prcrnitmi of jauiinc a/id j}(i, file /ice 
supph/, 

Jfouse/iold and town draioof/r^ and clcdtdinrsh 

Disposftl of the dead. 

Personal hrthifs. 

Upon each of these suhjeeis tlie launarks arc sound, sensible, and 
practical. The h anted attd tlie ntihairned may jicruse them will* 
plcastire and profit. Such p iper:s eantiot fail to be eminently uselul 
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to tl\o?e to whom they ar(3 spoolally inlJrcsseJ. It to l)t; Ijoped 
that they will not ho passtul hy unlniodod hy the creiuMation 

of educated natives, iVom wliom iiim-h will he expeehMl in the future 
anudioration, mental and })liysical, of the condition of tln 3 irrcat 
inasa of their cuunlrynicii. 


Jlisfonf of the Sf/j)j)res}iio)i of 'fnfintn'ide in Western Indut^ under 
the (torernment of Honihoy, inclndhuf Ao//ee.s’ of the Procincen 
and Tr 'ibea in u'hirh the jmuiire has jirerailed. By John 117/- 
son, D. B,, F. IL S.^ A’c, Bombaij, iS.7,7. 

Tn one of tlie earlicht Nuinhei” of the /?tnc?r, this snhjeet rjf Infan- 
ticide was fully taken ii[*, its causes, and the e\i(lcnce of its exis- 
tence stale<l, and the tribes amon^ whom i! prevailed described. In 
lliis work tln 3 wIkjIc suhjtHd i.'. tak(Mi np its widest extent, and all 
notices and facts r(‘<xarding it hiou^lit down to the jtresent day, '’I'hc 
3\liolc is treated with th<‘ h'arniii’j of a seludar, and thii benevolent 
en{Iiu<iasm of a jdiilantliropic missionary. There arcmiany startliiii; 
facts; lierc given that ought to ron-so all v.lio labour and pray fur 
India’s advancement, from their inditfcrencc to the cause of woman, 
and oiiglit to (Hr<'ct their energies to some great national means, hy 
which her jmsitioii may be raised and her soul cdueat(gii 

'flu*, author opcnis his \vork with many interesthig laets regarding 
infaiilieide among the riicenicians, Canaanites, Chinese, Seandinav ians, 
Creeks and RomaiiH. In the more ci\ilised ol“ tlx'-^o nations, tiio 
causes seem invariably to have been poverty, and - regmial to mis- 
taken notions about tlie piaiieiples of population and ])olitieal 
economy ; while, in those more barbarous, tin* same eauses seem to 
hav(', existed ns in India ; — a dc-uhming of tin*, most iiieradleahle 
emotions of tin* hnmnn soul, hy tlie intluenees of a Imnid su}?(*r- 
stition, an nrhitrary law, and a state of soeiedy in wliieli poly- 
gamy and marriage-sales prevailed. Hut no nation seems to have 
(M|iiallcd India in the, iiniforin practice of infanticide joiisinal in 
e<‘rtain tribes, and these extending over a large district of iS'oitliern 
and Western Indi;i, from generation to generation, and attended hy 
the saiye cruel circumstane.es and revolting hcartlcssness. l»ir^t then, 
niost Indy ^slia--lras degrade women to a \ery low levi'l, and then the 
aihilrary (-aiaetnients (d* Brahmins, and the traditional ii-ages of 
certain ti-ih(*s and localities, make her position often one inferior to 
that of the brutes. / 

We n’joiee to s?c .fhe Iloirhlo Jonathan Duncan put in his right 
place with rega.al, no^ only to Infanticide, hiit to a wise plan that 
Would tend to a.ineliorate the condition of the liindoos, long ere 
ftny scholar had thought of turning liis attention to tlie language 
customs of the Hindoos for pliilologieal or arclncological pur- 

d 
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poses. Duncan saw (hat, if he was to "overn his large district well 
at and round about Benares, of which ho was Resident, he must gain 
access to the licarts of his subjects through their own tongue. lie 
it was who first directed special attention to tlie existence of InlantL- 
cide in certain tribes, and from the interest that he took in the mat- 
ter, pnd the elforts that ho put forth, both at Benares, and afterwards 
as Governor of Bombay, bis name ought to be ranked with tliose of 
llowartUand Clarkson. 

Ilis of niiml niul liis former expertence led liim, when lie came to the 
Western rrcsitlcney, to indulge the iiKjiiisitiveness wliicli was natural to him, and 
which he had elsewhere culnvated with so much athantage to himself and the 
people placed under his authority. lie was not only accessible to the natives ; hut, 
with duo rest! ietions, lie sVfttcniMtie.ally sought to iiiaintaiii with them regular in* 
tcrcoursc. lie personally converged ami corresponded with them, whenever ho 
found t’ em enjialdc of giving him nsefiil and practical infi iination. Wl’cn ho 
W'as on his fust ^isitto Surat in 1800. he asked Kripa llama, (he mini.ster of the 
Nawab of that city, whether any traces of Infanticide were louml in his locality, 
BO contiguous to Baroch, the ancient lU’ygaza, where Captain Wilford ha l imagined 
it to exist ill the days of the Greeks. The reply which lie received was this — 
“ Heretofore I have Iieard people say that among the tribe of Kajpiit, and C'-i)C- 
cially among the Unjns of that ela=s. the hiith of a d mghter in tlicir hoie^cs Mas 
considered as disgraceful ; on ivhich account tlicir ivomen refused to let tlicir 
newly-born dan jh:crs have access to their milk, and juit tliem in any ivay to 
death ; but this jiraclico is not general tlirongh all the sul)-di\isions of their tiihe, 
though in several places they do thus stony-hearted ly kill them,” 

Mr. Duncan —to abridge his own iia* rati vc, Mhieh Iieie c'nnmenccs, — returned 
to I Join bay, ill .Till V, ISOO. He had no faithcr ojiiioitunity of pnsecutinghisiii- 
fpiiiies into iNlui^J'^undution tbeie might be for believing tlie ])ractiee of leuiale 
Intantieidc to obtain ift any pl.iccs ot the West of India, till the fact was again 
incidentally brought to hi^ notice, brtween two aril three years afterwards, by a^ 
native lady,— her name is ivoithy of icmcnihrance,— (iajia B.li, a dcsccnd iut of 
one ef the Gaikaivad Ilajus of Gujarat, who hud repaired to IJomhay on pohliciil 
groumls. 

The" ivork begun by ^fr. Duncan was carried out with vigour by 
Colonel Walker and Captain Carnac. They jirosecutcd tlicir cn([ni- 
ries into the subject with great vigour in tlic province.s of Kliutliiaivad 
and Kaclih, and finally succeeded in getting the. Jadoja.s to sign 
an agreement for ever to give up Icmale Infanticide. J5ut it wa-i 
found that in eight years after this w;as signed, onljj fifteen »J;idcj.i 
females were known to have be(*n saved. Several plans were proposed 
by Carnac, as tlie creation of an establishment to suppress female 
Infanticide, and tlie defraying of the expen.ses of “the iinplials of a 
Jadeja girl. But to these the Governor in Council declined to 
accede, still urging tlie employment of moral power. Even IMoiiiit- 
stuart El})liinstone, himself, however, at this lime Governor, although 
ho visited the districts, felt at a loss how to act. ^ 

No cfl^ectnal check c.in be inipo.scd on this atrooious' fwaotico, be wrote, 
Jong as it is so completely congenial to the general fccliu^ of the people, nrilcss#hy 
employing hired agents, as proposed by Mijor IJullaritino, whoso duty it should he 
to detect otfenders of this description ; and bucIi a measure would lead t(' 
jnucli intrusion into the most, priv . I, * ami dotnesiic ju’ocecdings of the superior 
castes (among ivliom idono Tufimticidi* prevaibs,) ami would be open to so many 
abuses oil the part ot iho iufuriuers, that I do not think the chance of success 
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wi corn f cnPalc foi the (lisailuciion wliicli it wuulU cicalc. It may also bo 
tb'ubtod liow fiir we have a rij;ht to intrrfircto such an ( xtraoidinary ))itch with 
tlie prnate life of a people uiih who'-o ci\il government and internal poliee we do 
not ])reten(l to have any conccin. We must thetefore be conicjit to lollow the 
f..otst^l)3 of our predecessors (without attempting to go beyond them) m tiieir 
most meiitoiioiis endeavours to discoiinten.ince this cnonmty ; and we may safely 
Hatter oin selves, tlut as the manners of the people become suflened by a continu- 
ance of traiupiillity and good order, they will gradually discontinue a praetico 
^^hiell is not more ineunbistent with reason, than repugnulit to natuial instinct. 

Ca])taiii Hallaiitinc was at this time in the polilica) tlgenoy of 
Kluithiau ail, and on his being .smtceeded liy Captain Burnewall, in 
1821, Elphinstone again diiTcted his attention to the matter. One 
new phiu adopted was, to “ throw all fines levied on chiefs for 
other ollences, as well us for Inlanticide, into a Fund to bo distributed 
in pro[)oi tion to children so pr(*aerved.‘^ ’ 

To (Aiptiiiri banicwairs letter was apjiemlcd a statement of th“ probable expenso 
of the nuiriiage ot the I S9 daughters ol the .ladcjas then existing, di\ iding them 
into four classes, and euleulating the nuuiher of maiiiages likely to take place each 
>-ear liuai the appaient age ol the panics concerned. The total bum reipiiied 
amounted to no less an nmoum than Itnpces .'lo.l.jOO, which, il'aetii illy ji.iul, ivouhl 
haw! turned the heads of all ll'.c Brahmans, Dluiias, Chaians, and other religious 
mendieinits of the pioviiu’c. Tlie lines levied lor 18J1,— 1S21, wliie'; bceiri to have 
been jiiiiicipally iiillictcd for connivance at the deprcdatioiib of fjie Kluunaii Kalliis, 
auuuuiteil only to hs. and they had ail been credited to the mili- 
tary expenees incnne l in the suppiession of those dcpiedations. 

bull ihe Bombay Government did not abandon the idea of forming whst has 
since been called “ The Itifnnticide Ehind,” or what might more appiupnately havo 
been dcnoininated ‘‘ 'i'ho Inf.inticidc rrevention Bund.” It CY^ended its “ great 
upiu'ob.ition’' to the I'loceedings of Captain Barncwall dS uftailed by him in bis 
second letter now (piotcd ; directed tluit ad lines under Us, 20,000, which might 
not be gi\ on up to the suHcrors on whom they might be lev ietl, sliould bo allotted 
to the Jiitantieidc Fund ; and re'iuc‘'tcd ilr. John I’ollard Willoughby, of thp Civil 
beivice, As.sistant in chaige of the licMdcncy in Baioda, to endeavour to prevail 
on the Gaikawsul (joveinmont to co-nperatc in the measures pi oposed,J#y devot- 
ing its jiuiiiou of linci luisod hi Kalhiawiul to a similar pm pose. 

This Iiifuntii-ido Fund, first arranoed by the wdsc and benevolent 
Flphiiimtoiif, bad a great iniiuenee in siipi>ressiiig the crime. But 
still much was to be done, and .Mr. Willoughby now took the wliolc 
matter into bis bands, and canied it out v^illi wisdom and vigour, 
getting as lull and accurate* a een.'^us of the. JadejiM, as possible. 
il<5 proceeded to lay'’ down new plans which ^\erc higlily approved of 
by tlie Bombay Government, lie urged a still more complete 
census, the Cfttablisliment of a system of legibtiation of bivths, marri- 
ages aiiibdeatlis. An annual report from tlie political agent, more stricl- 
iie.ss in causing the »I;ideja chiefs to carry out their engagement^, 
re\vard.s to informers, contracts and stijmlations between superior and 
inferior Kajput ej!iels, and large n‘\vards to the chiefs who had 
already given * 1 ^! the practice. ?dr, Willoughby thus concludes his 
admirable report 

Such aic the nieaMiies which, nftcr a long and deep meditation on the subject, 
I presume to piop^se lur the eoiiside anon nt Govcrumuii ; and I beg to stale that 
they aic considered by natives of tho jirovince competent to loiiu a correct 
judguiAJt, culculat.d to give increased elUeicucy to the measincs adopted by 
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Colonel Walker for ihe sappreesion of this terrible crime. It is scarcely neccssarv, 
I hope, to state tl-at I feel, tis every mtiii, and more lurticiilarly every Chrihtiaii 
shouM, most deeply interested m its complete abolition, or that I shall strenuously 
cxeit myself to ensure success to whatever snbsid ary measure may be directed t(^ 
compel obedience on the part of the dailcjas to their entablements. J3oth Uaptaiu 
Latirr ami myself embrace every opportunity of speakinj' upon the subject, with 
the detestation it meuits, and of stimulating the tribe among which the custom 
prcvaflcd to aband'in it. and thereby restore tliemselves to that scale among huiiiaii 
beings which they forfeited from iti prevalence among them. Jly imcca-'ing endea- 
vours to cnpo.so the enunnily of the oireiicc, and to shew that it is at direct van- 
nnee with the prc'cepts inculcated by the iclig-uii of tliose who ])crpetrate it ; liy 
extending fa\ or to those wd>o renounce the practice; by pronuilgaling the lixi-d 
resolution of G()\ornuu*nt to punish with the utmost sc\eiity those who still ad- 
here to it ; and from the success, |>artia! as I fear it must he regarded, which hn.s 
attended our tflbvts fur its discontinuance, I am sanguine that through the Divine 
blessing complete ‘'uecoss m.iy be ultimately oj^tauied. 

It is int(;rcsting to read tlie replies sent in by the various Jadeja 
cliiels to Governiiieiit, when they Issued their orders and instruc- 
tions. Here is a spce'uncii : — 

Yonr f .vour, together with the proclanrition, has been received. The J;idcj:is, 
in putting their daughters to death, coiiinut a gieat sin. Tiic Sliastias dcseiiho 
this sin as one of the greatest cnoi mil V. The cu'»tom ol inf.imicide is not saiic- 
tioucii hy any of the rnranas that 1 hac ever heard of. A woman cannot he 
deprived of life, ov»a it she is the most depraved and al'amloned of lier sex. 
Tile guilt, theicfote, of putting an innocent infant to death is of tlie blackest 
dyo. The British Government, in .abolhliing this iiilimnau luacticc fiom motives 
ot icdgon and hnmariiry, has gained for itself the higlicst rewaid of viiliio. 
Thcie are certain tiih(.s of B.ijputs who put their d.in;;liteis to death. The c.-viims 
which appear to ^ to have led to the practice aic mcniioiied bL*lo\v. Thc^o 
cau&c-, however, iitTioiijfir exist, and It IS unaccountable ihcir still continuing to 
practice the cum*'. 

Tlie causes I mentioned arc as follovrs : — 1. Up to the reign oflbitlilraj Cliola, 
the bride was ihe piopctty of the strongest who sueceo led in faking possession of 
her I'eiaon from the jniv ilioii eiccle 1 to ccleluate her iiiarii.ige. 'I'he contentions 
which ei\ued in coti.seijuencc were of the bloodiest dc^eiiptiun. 2. d'lie Siinuii 
tribe of K.ijpiits gave a daiightei in marii.igc amongst the ."amma tiibc of Uajpiits. 
borne ciui.-'C originating in this connexion led to a lasting rnplurc between tlio 
inbes. 3. The daughter of the Baja of Tliatlirl was caiiied aw'ay by the 
Klialifah or Diwan ot Baghdad.* 4. The Miisalmaiis during their reign fuieibly 

• This was a con.si<Iorable time before the Saiiim.ls of Sindh r.ame into notice, 
the Khalif referred to being Walbl, who died X II !Ki or A h. It was in coii- 

iiyvioii with the daughters of Duliir of Dowal, nr Th.itli'i, tint Muhammad KaMur, 
liis general, the conqueror ot Sindh and tlie I’linjab, mot his death. Bespeeliiig this 
attair the most .satisfactory account is the following, fiom tlie i»eii of .Sir lleiiiy Ulliut ; 
— “ Our authorities ditlVv rcspeetiiig the mode of Muliammad K'nim’s death ; but it 
inust be admitted that there is miicli more probability in the stateiin iit^f ihi; 

than in that of the C'Af/e/<-AVmf/, which is follow (>d by all the later 
writers Tlie toriuer states, that he was .sei/.ed, fettered, impriMiiied, and tortured to 
death by the Jvhalit .s saiietion ; the lattiu*, that the two daugliti'i’s of Dahir, who li d 
been bent to the eapit.ll for the Klialifs harem, euinplamed t^iat they had already 
been violated by their fathers coinjiieror ; upon wliieli, the t lialif, in a lit of wrath, 
ordered that lie should be sevyti up in a raw cowhide, and so |r;gnniittcd to Damas- 
cus. N\ hen his body was exhibited to the uiifortunate girl.s, Vfiey declared that thei*’ 
assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely hr be avenged on the de.s- 
troyer ot their family and country. The tale goes on to say, that the capricious 
lyraiit, in an agony of remorse for his hasty conduct, ordered tlioih to be iiiiniiin'd 
on ti‘'d to liorsc.s* tails, .and so dr.agged about tlie city. 

I he whole story certainly savours more of romance than reality, ‘but the reason 
wmoli has been advaiiccd against it— namely, that the sewing up in a hide was a 
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possessed thcm«ielvcs of the dan^ljters of the Rajputs, and great hatred and opposi- 
tion between the castes ensued in consc(|,ucnco. 

To the above causes was^ owing the practice amongst the Jadejiis of putting 
their dauglilers to death. The present times arc, however, those of ieji<;!dn and 
virtue and ^ ioleneo cmiiiot he exercised l)y one individual against a^()ther. It is 
therefore uimecc'^sary to continue the piactiec uf infanticide. The greater portion 
ol diidejiis <1 ) not adopt this dreadful crime ; hut tfiosc who do so will at)st^un, in 
ohedienco to the will of Govciument. As yon hu\e wiittdn to me to co-operate in 
the abolition of the custom, and as it is a woik of piety, no endeavours will be 
.^spared ( 11 niy pint. Write in rctuin comiuaiiding me to do yeu seni.'c.” Fioin 
litou lioifj'i, Diirun of Junmjad* • 

Willoiigliby was .succeedeil^by Krskine, and Ii (3 by iNIajor Jacob, 
b'or tlio til*.-,! lirnti in the true and only measure fur siipprcssiiig the 
Clime alludi'd to—the diiruskm of education and morality amon" 
the tribes ; but tlie Governor (k‘cline<l to mix up tlie Two fpiestions, 
althougli tlu'ri! was :it this time (IH-IO) a balance of Rs. 1, lb, 786 in 
favour of the Infanticide Fund. IJnt Jacob was not tlie first to think 
of the introduction of education into these provinces. Both Dr. 
AViFon himself, and the Rev. \V. Fyvie, of Surat, drew attention to 
the necessity of tliis, and the IrFh rre&byterian Church sent out the 
Rev. James Glasgow and the Rev. Alexander Kerr, whoso hands 
were afteiavards .strengthened by new labourers. ' 

But alter all ediiealion wa.s the only lever to rouse these races 
above so barbarous a eu>tom, and fliis finally accompli-thed it, 
Government gave 600 Rupee.s for uPiize Es.>^ay on the .siihjeet, that 
was gained by Bhau Daji, and when Sir Henry Pott^^gcr succeeded 
to the re.ri(h‘iiey at Baby the capital of Kaeh, luifocoul all ready for 
carry ing out to the I’nllest extent the mo.st enlightened and liberal plans. 
In l8Lh) lie entered on bis ollice, at the time when the Rao Desalgi, 
the prince elected by tlie Jad< ja.‘<, was only about eight year.s of *age ; 
with this boy’’ be used all bis iiilluenoe : — ^ 

Hail he hceii liis own son, lie c uhl not Iwc l-ccn more attenti\e tlian ho wms 
to his intellcelual anil social iiitere.sts. After seeming fur him instnieiion in tlio 
liitlian languages, ho ]il.ueil liini, fur the aoipiisilion of Knghsh ami geneial ciil- 
luie, uiidei the euie ot the Rev. James Gray', foimeily of the High 8ehoul of 


'IMtilr mode of jiuni'dinient, and nut Aiah 'eunstitiites no ^alld ohjeetiun : for, 
though it iinduuhicdlv was prai-li^ed by the Tat.'us— us when the sa\.ige Ilal.igii 
mill dcred the last Ivl^ihf uf ll.e^hdad yet an e.irlu r example mi^ht Imm* heeiidi-,. 
eu\ercd ill the Arab .iiinals, r,\eii holoie tlie time of the ^^llldll emiuue-.t, we fiml 
tile adlft’reiits uf the tii--t Mniwiya eiiela'-mg (he body uf tlie (jUM-niur uf I gypt in 
the eareas.s uf an a.ss, and luiMiiiig huih to ashes. And as fur tlu- g<'m'i.ii tone uf 
imiiaiiee wliieh rims ihruugh the'*' version of .Mnhainniad Kasim’s death, wo find a 
ease soinewliat parall^ 111 euntenipur.iry histoiy ; fur wlnm Miisd the eumineror of 
Sjiam, WMs treated wit\, similar indignity by fnlainian— the same nleiitles-. Khalif, 
who perseeiited tlie eui) pieror uf iMiidh— and was lingeniig in misery and exile at 
Meeea, the head uf lUs uii, wliu had been murdered at (’urduia, was thrown down at 
hl^ fathers feet, while tlu tyrant's mes.senger taunted him in the midst uf his agony 
and despair.”— Appendix to Arabs of 8111JI1, unpublished, pp. Jl, !)‘J. 

* This Drahmniemiiiister of the Muhammadan state uf Jumlgad was one of the 
host informed natives wliom we have met in India. He had even a toler.ihle Know- 
ledge of Vi'.'ihie, ti language to whieh few of his easte mer pay any atteuLiou. He 
tuKevau iuU'Ihgeut vieit of some uf the causes of luf.iuUiide. 
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•• JCi1iiil'nr‘:]«, Init then the chaplsiin of the station, specially selected for it hy Sir 
Jolin Malci'lm.— a gentleman of imhounded benevolence of character, distinguibh- 
ed literary taste, poetical distinction and exemplary Christian zeal. Mr Gray was 
enthus7.\‘>'-r*al'y fund both of ills oh irge and its special duties, to winch lie de- 
voted as nniGi attention as the us, ig' s and inierruiilions of a Hajput palace ]»cr- 
initted. The ;>rf)(rre'<s of his puod was m every re‘*j)cct as salislactory as could 
lla^e ^been cxjicctcd ; and he dibplavcd the iiu.st amiable and hopeful Units of 
dial actor end anleiit atttUchment to his tutor, to whose respected mcinoiy, on his 
lamented death in Septeniher 1810, lie cretted a h mdsonic monument in the camp 
buiying-gfoiiiul at llimj.* Sir John IMalcolrn rcgietted mu-Ji that he ilul not know 
ft chaplain at ihis time on the Ikmibay esfabl fihment filled, by his knowledge of 
the Indian languages and ciisioms, a"d desire of native iinpio\ ement. to lake Air. 
G'a\ ’splice; and failing to get one of the Scotch missionaries, with wliuin lie 
enleied into coimiiuriic.iti'ni on the subject, to leave Ins j'cculiar evangelistic w’oik 
to undertake thai duty, - tlie gieat imp.ntancc ol which he icndily admitted,— and 
to enter the cdueatio’ial senieo of Governinept with liberal offers of piefcrment 
in that departineiit, he left the tutorsliip vacant for a short time. On tlie iccom- 
jnciubiti ni of Colonel Uo'iingcr, Caf-taiii John Cioftoii of U. AI.’s (ith ivegiment, 
a gcatlercun who had receiv«(l a univeisiiy education at U'nnity College, Dublin, 
ultimately succeeded Mr. Gray, in 18.12, and fnithfully ami effectively eoiuinii d 
the work of in»Hiiction which had been so hopelu.ly bcgini. The pciiudical 
reports of tliO progress of the prince by that oflicer to Colonel rotiinucr wero 
very encouraging, wliilc at the same time they were judicious and discii- 
111 illative. „ 

This youtli ofi commencing his reign, at once deehired it as his 
nii.ssion to siippre.ss inf.inticide and to pl*evont an increa-^c of tlie 
Ihiwaiyas (Kuimchs and Sodomites). Jn 1810 Captain Melville 
gave in a report to Government, from which we extract the foliowing 
fatatislics : — Sk 

The decrease in the relative numeiioal supcrioiity of the males may bo also 
shown in another niaiiiier. 1 a'-suinc the inurtality, fri in natural causc.^ of the 
two ^xes :o be cipnil ; and on this assumption it folluw's that the [iropurtiuii 
which one sex b' ars lo the oilier, among the survivors of miy .specifl d date inn''t 
ac'uraft^j^' represent the propoition which exi led among those living at that date. 
There are now extant, of ail that were living— 

2.T years ago 1,917 males and 12 females. 

15 „ 2,880 „ and 98 „ 

5 „ 4,171 „ and 201 „ 

1 year ago 1,763 „ and 290 „ 

♦ A very interesting bioginphical notice of*Mr. Gniy, hy his son-in-law the late 
Itobert Cotton Aluney, Es<i , (’. S , for some liiiie A.ssisf.int Ke^idcnl at Eluij umU r 
Colonel Puttinger, is iirintcd in the Oriental Chistinn Sjieclatnr for May 1H31. Ib’S- 
pcetiiig his connexion with the li.io it is tlieie thus wriLtm “ Soon after Mr Giay's 
ariha! in Iv^clih [iu several respectable mitives, driven* jierhaps by curiosity 

alone, eoiilimuilly visited film ; and, as some have told me, they tliought^i 
must kiKjw more than any other man. On observing the freedom from piejmlieo 
vvliieli the mliahitants of this singular little eount»'y have, he eoii'.iidered it no miliKi'- 
)y tiling to gain at last admittanee to the voueg Kao as his priu-eptor, lie was for- 
pmatc in po.ssessing the friendly opinion of Colonel l*ottinge'*'on this point, whom 
inlluiiice as Regent during the bovs minority was meiitorll’usly emploved iu enl- 
tivating the tuUire Kiiig\ mind, ami moulding it to a fonu|mivo suited to rule witli 
European prudeiiee ami decision than oriental jiomp am^Miminal partiality. i''y 
the Resident's permission, and the a[>prohation <»f the othei’ memhers of the regen- 
cy, and to the great deliglit of his alter favouriK* pupil, he commeiieeil his labours as 
his tutor, lie used to attend at the palace lour times in the weVk. The liberality 
of Government plaecil in his hands the means of familiaii/.iiig tlie minds of the natives 
with the elements of Astronomy. Nothing used to delight him more than these trips, 
from which he returned VYitU deeper feelings of aftecliuu for the young Uuo.’’ 
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Tt results tliat the males and females then living bore to caeh other thc/ulIo\vin<; 
relation, viz : — , 

2.j years ago as 150-7 to t 

IT) M as ‘^0 .i to I 

5 as 20 7 to i. 

1 „ as 16 1 

And at this moment the porportiun estimated is 14 -6 to>l. 

Dr. Wilson goes on to describe the various stages of success 
reached in these provinces, in the suppression of this liorriMc crime. 
ISjiaoe forbitls us to follow bini farther, as he shews how the influences 
of education, botli Govcrnmantal and Missionary, gradually resulted 
in its almost total suppression. We sympathize with the cnthiisias- 
lie missionary as ho views the inoial depravity of the tribes of India 
on the one liand and their morftl renovation on the other. W'e may 
in a future IMunibcr return more at length to this interesting work. 
It is thus concluded 

Wc aiigiu- well for the destiny of the British power in India, we would say 
in eonelusion. By moi^t noiiderlul pro\idence>, uuforesetii arrangements and re- 
markable (leli\etances^n<l cxteiisinns, it has been establi^licd niul pictcned in the 
hmil. It lias lieic tound its j»Iacc, not so miu-li by oiir own compiest of tlie cotin- 
tiy, as by iho volnntmy submission to oui delves c.f the countiy. uliobc sons in 
almost every jirovinct^ luuc lushed to onr stamlaid und tbu-.it, mir baliKs, Wc 
lia\e granted It dcdiwriuico frem Aiulenre ami (;i)j»rei"i')n. ’We luue given it 
pc '('e, law, Older, and religions libcity. Mich as it m ver cnjo}e<l under any of its 
dynasties, tlie Ir.idirions ot nliieh extend b.cg beyond the times of ancient Eurn- 
jiean hi.itory. Wo luue in reality lightened the burden of its taxation, both by 
lessening its amount, and ealliiig tbitli to tneet it the icsouiccs the ooiiiitry ti; an 
unnoiited (legree. We arc giving cneouiagement to its mgrieulluio by surveys 
and niodjlieations of assessments and by canals for irrigation. We have imparted 
security and extension to its commerce. W'e arc joining district to distiiet and 
pioviiice to pro\iiiec, by roads and bihlg'S. and excavations of moiiii' 
tain pusses, and by a system of communieatiitn by steam ami light- 
iiing, by land and .sea and air, uliich its inliabitaiils ileeni miraeiilc .s. W^o 
allow Its iieople to share in our administiation. to (ho full extent, of their present 
mlv.anccmerit in knuu ledge and ci\ili/aitioii. A\'c are seeking to elevate all its tribes 
in the scale ot luinuiniti. Wo have ipicnehcd tlie funeral pvre wliieh destroyed 
the widow ; and no are stemming the toircmsof infant blood shed bv the hands 
ot iiimatural p.ireiits. We have dispersed and destroyed its bands of Tiiugs and 
Bakoits ; and Ij.iga and Dharana arc already terms wliieh we li.ave to explain to 
Its people a.s well as to loieiguers. . Its Maryas ami Pushias are passing away. 
Its snieidi's and human saeiiliees arc alike interdieted ami pievciited as far as 
luini.'in law can lem h them. We are giving it oiir literatiiie, .md uiir art, and our 
Bcicnee. And, above all, we are giving it our loligion, even tlie leligion of our 
(j oil in heaven above, with all its niispeakable bles-ings fur time*and eteniitv. 
Ihe iflght of its darkness lias passed ; and its dawn lias c .me. Its light vvid grow 
and f-pread, and shme mme am^niorc iiiUo the peifcet d.ivu And a gbu ions' day 
that will be to alJ^diversitieil th^'S ami longues of India seaiteied over Iict 
gigantic lody, froi\ Canibay^s strand” to “ (iangos gulden wave ; ’ aid from 
I le Himalaya, vvherejbe lilts her bead above, tlic clouds in the a/nre v.iiilt of 
tcavcJi, to hoi' Caj)i (J Kumari, wliero she bathes her feet in her ovvp ocean. 
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Widotc lurmna : A Narrative. By Henry Jeffreys Bushhy, of 
the Inw TentnJe^ Esg.^ Barrisier-al-Laio ; late of the Ilon'Ue 
Indtfi Company s Civil Service, London, J 855 . 

We arc^vAviyg glad to find men who have left India, remembering 
lier at home, and em^ylojing their talents for lier good. From the 
neat volutne beforO us,- we learn that its antlior was obliged by th(3 
failure of*his healtli to resign llie Civil Service, tliat he went home 
and passed as a Barrister, that he spenf “ a month in the camp before 
Sebastopol, as a non-combatant,” and that he contributed an Article 
on Widow-burning to the Quarterly Review, Of this Article, the 
present volume is a re-print, with additions. 

The “ iiarratKe” contains a detail of several cases of Suttee that 
have recently occurred in the independent or protected native states, 
and Qf the efforts tliat have been made to induce the rulers of these 
states to relinquish the horrid practice. Withoujt containing a great 
deal of matter, it presents several facts in a striking light, and is 
well fitted to call forth the interest of the thl^gbtful tov/ards a 
matter whif^h is still of more practical importance than is gemu’ally 
understood. Thc^following picture seems to us to tje well drawn : — 

AVith rare exceptions, the Suttee is a voluntary viltirn, iV’Solutc, umlisnuiyctl, 
confident in her own iiispiiation, but bctiaying l.y the tunc of h'T propln-dcs, 
^vhich a!e almost always ausjaciotis, and by the gracuMis acts with ^^llich hhc talo s 
leave of her liouschold, and I)y the gifts which she lavi.dics on the ly*stamlcr'!, that 
her tender w-oinai^l^cai t is the true source whence that inq)irativ>ii Ihjws, the child- 
widow has scarcely linfc to bcvail her husband ere {'he makes icady to rejoin 
him. Slic is dressed like a bride, hut it is as a bride W’ho has been received viiliiti 
the 2enana of her bridegroom. Her veil is jnit oil, Ir r hair unhomnl ; and so 
adoriK^l, and so exp sed, she goes forth to gaz • on the world for the first time, 
face to l^e, ere she leaves it. She docs not blush or qmnl. t^he scarcely rcgnnls 
the busim cr-wd who prcs.s so eagerly tow'aids lier. Her li}'S move in momentary 
prayer. Paradise is in her view She secs her husband awaiting witli a])pi()l ation 
the sacrifice wliicli simll restore her to him, dowered with the expiation of their sins, 
find emiohlcd wdth a martyr’s crown. Wliat wonder if, dazzled wdih those visional y 
glories, she heeds not the shouting tlirong, tlie ominous pile ? Exnltingly she 
inou»-*c that last eaiihly couch which she shall .share with her loid. IIis head she 
places fondly on her lap. The piiesN set uj) their ehannt ; it is a strange hymeneal, 
and her lirst-horii son, walking tlnice round tlw j.ile, lights the flame. 


If India bag been for .so many years tlic training “ school for 
Captains,” it is not less true that it has been the scone of noble 
peace-victoMCS, whicli, whelber more or less renowned” than 
tliose of war, are sources of far more unminglcd gi'Titification in tli(3 
retrospect. It is one of tlic semi-or^lar .sayings, of the great 
conqueror of our age, tliat “ nolbing is so sad tis a ^etory, except a 


defeat.” How different the feelings of Major Ijidlow, when con- 
templating the tri umph whieli he was mainly instr^'ftintal in achiev- 
ing over of the Rajpoot ^ce ! When it is 

tauntinjJ^^iijifWift: ’A ^|mvc done for^dia, it would be 

in fai&wtfAaticm a^^filficicnt^JjaMwiough w^ftld give no other, 
that^K^liaye abolished Sutteo^dQrSauticulwBiin tbeir territories, 
andfi^tfred in so/nQiIlr of thiflptected states. 

vftJoMially’ commend 
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